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HIGH CIVILIZATION, 


Wuat is meant by high civilization ?—is a question very often 
asked, and the definition branches out into so many answers, good, bad, 
and indifferent, but nevertheless sufficiently’contradictory, that the phi- 
losopher is nearly as wise as he was before he was entangled in the 
attempted development. But let me not be misunderstood. High 
civilization, properly so called, is that state in which a great (perhaps 
the greatest) share of happiness can be attained by mortals. To this 
imagined, it is to be hoped rather than imaginary, perfectibility, we are 
on our passage; and all that adds to satisfaction or pleasure, mental or 
bodily, is an approach to high civilization. This general definition will, 
however, assist but in a very slight degree to clear our heads upon the 
subject, or to affurd us any comprehensive understanding of the state of 
progression in which we shall find we now are, and in which it ‘may 
safely be anticipated we shall find also not a few anomalies. Let us, 
then, examine some of the particulars which stand out prominently to 
observation. 

It is one of the most obvious accidents of our postulate, that high 
civilization, requiring also industrious cultivation and access to consi- 
derable accumulations of knowledge, we are led further and further at 
every step in the movement from the primitive state of the mind, and 
what is called nature. Such is the inevitable condition of the progress 
of society. The whole train of circumstances, from the wilderness to 
the populous and polished metropolis, exemplifies the fact individually 
and collectively. 

The first attribute of man has been acknowledged to be Religion. The 
religion of nature is the love and fear of some overshadowing power. 
It is an instinct. Its universality is the pledge of its truth. The 
belief of a God—that is, of a creative and governing power, Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord—seems to have been impressed on the heart of man at 
every stage, and in every part of the world (except in the Pelew 
Islands), so far as we are acquainted with its histories. The difficulty, 
with respect to religious truth is then to decide, what is high civiliza- 
tion? Was it Paganism ?—Polytheism, with its gorgeous ceremonies— 
all, in short, we now call its solemn superstitions? Was it Christianity 
in its pristine form of poverty and humiliation, or in its middle and 
magnificent reign of papistical power and splendour ?—or does it now 
radiate upon us through the infinitely diversified circle of opinions of 
our own time? Does it abide with the Brahmins of Hindostan, the 
Bonzes of China, or the Mollahs of Mahommed? Has our progress 
towards high civilization fixed the sentiments of mankind at large, in 
this, the most momentous particular of human existence? Alas !—No, 
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2 High Civilization. 


The world—the whole world is still in transitu. The evidence of,one 
or more nations is still opposed to the testimony of all the rest, take 
which we will for our guide. High civilization in religion has not yet 
been attained, or even approached, for high civilization would seem to be: 
truth—to be one universal and settled faith. : 7 

Nor is it the least difficult or most intelligible part of the controversy, 
to conjecture why an eanipaions and emniscient being should have. 
elected to promulgate the doctrines which are to regulate the proba- 
tionary conduct of mankind here— ~ 

“ But here, upon this bank and shoal of time,”— 
so as to affect his eternal, everlasting happiness or misery, in 80 dis- 
putable a form that no two quarters of the globe (scarcely, indeed, any 
two men) can agree upon the precise meaning of the words of Faith. 
The truth of all others the most momentously important, has needed 
the aid of learning and research the most profound—of the continued 
discussions of hundreds of ministers educated expressly to this end—to 
settle its meanings; and, after all, the world is more disagreed than 
ever. This is either an effect of the doctrine, or of the instrument 
which is to interpret that doctrine. What advances, we repeat, has 
high civilization made towards a settlement? In the theory, none. 
None, at least, which are visible or practicable ; and yet the belief in an 
hereafter, the assurance of a future state, and the conviction of reward 
and punishment, are intuitively linked with our very being. How else 
can the universality of such a faith, from the very beginning of our 
records, be accounted for? 
“It must be so— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ?" 

But high civilization has taught the greater aha of mankind, that 
opinions are no longer to be pre by violence, or enforced by the 
sword. That great step has been almost, if not entirely, overpassed. 

The object of the next importance is Morality; for by morals is the 
happiness of this world and the next to be compassed, Morals, if not 
the tree, are the fruits. What are the effects of high civilization upon 
the code of ethics? Let us see! May we take Europe—civilized 
Europe ?—May we take France and England to have arrived the nearest 
of nations at high civilization? Their attainments in wealth, literature, 
science, and the arts, should seem to declare them to have reached that 
lofty pre-eminence. Very well. Let us consider the first and strongest 
of human allurements and ties—the union of the sexes. Christianity, 
which the law of both countries declares to be the law of salvation, de- 
nounces alike both polygamy and prostitution. Now, it is the office of 
high civilization to fa us the truth—the possible, practical truth ; and 
that truth being shown, should persuade—potentially persuade—ad- 
herence to its maxims. It matters not whether the law is not fitted to 
the agent, or the agent to the law: there is little wisdom in any condi- 
tions which imply so entire a variance between the one and the other, 
that the practice totally contradicts the theory. Such a result assorts 
neither with the majesty of divine, nor the subtlety of human con- 
trivance. We shall not follow out this subject into all its details, but 
we may exhibit a sufficiently powerful view by putting together two or 
three statistical facts, and calculations founded upon them. 
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‘fn’ 1830, the proportion of illegitimate to the average number of 
children born in lock, was, in France, as one to thirteen; in Eng- 
land ‘and Wales, as one to nineteen; putting the two together, as one 
to sixteen. 

The population of London and Westminster, was, in 1831, 2,084,520. 
The fe exceed the males by about one-sixth, therefore the female 
population may be taken to be 1,390,000. One-half of this number 
must be excluded from our computation, as not having reached the age 
of sixteen, or as being beyond that period of life when women are the 
subjects of personal passion. This, then, reduces the number liable to 
the accidents of marriage, celibacy, and seduction, to 695,000, The 
proportion of families to population is as one to five. If, in addition to 
this fact, we take three families out of five to consist of a man and his 
wife, the proportion of married females will be 240,000, which, deducted 
from the 695,000, leave 455,000 unmarried. 

When Colquhoun published his treatise on the police of the metro- 
polis, he estimated the *‘ common ” women at 50,000. The population, 
at that time, amounted to about one-half its present total. But even 
from. these relative numbers, we arrive at the terrible conclusion, that, 
setting aside private intrigue, every fifth woman is amongst the fallen. 
What the proportion would be, were private intrigues included, I fairly 
declare I dare not compute. When, however, the single, simple fact is 
considered, that the illegitimate births are to the legitimate as one to 
nineteen—that the children born of one woman in wedlock* so greatly 
exceed, in the average, the numbers born of one out of wedlock, the cal- 
culation is still more startling. 

If we turn our attention to France, the relative facts are infinitely 
more appalling. For these we refer the curious reader to the tables 
from official returns of crime, contained in Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer’s 
“ France.” It is sufficient for our general argument—the effects of 
our degree of high civilization upon morals—to state, that France is 
more vicious, in these respects, than England. 

Touching crime in general, the proportion of offenders is, in England, 
1 in 619,—that is, of offenders committed to a prison. It is impossible 
to compute the offences not brought under the cognizance of the law; 
but an We ere of fifty years would lead me to believe, that to mul- 
tiply the latter by three, would be a low estimate. ‘Taking, then, the 
solid ground of statistical facts, we might well ask—“ What has high 
civilization, with all the aids of Christian Knowledge, Bible, Tract, 
Homily, Temperance, and Prison Discipline Societies, done for morals ?” 
The hells, the race-course, the fights, the stews, the theatres, saloons, 
the gin-palaces, the coffee-shops, the flash and beer-houses, afford the 
answer; for these are the growth of high civilization. 

But if we have neither a fixed practical code of religion nor of morals, 
if the Protestant dispute tenets with the Catholic, and if, from Zeno and 
Epicurus down to Hobbes, if from Hobbes down to Brown, through all 
the nice and intricate distinctions taken by Cumberland, Cudworth, 
Clarke, Shaftesbury, Bossuet, Fenelon, Leibnitz, Mallebranche, Ed- 
wards, Buffier, Butler, Hutcheson, Berkely, Hume, Smith, Price, 
Hartley, Tucker, Paley, Bentham, Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Brougham, 





* Malthus computes four births and a little more to every marriage. 
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to omit the later German philosophers, the motive to moral action is tot 
yet settled, we have still a code of honour which is often assumed to be 
superior both to the doctrines of religious, and the dogmas of ethieat 
philosophers. It becomes, then, necessary to inquire—in what does’ 
this code of honour consist? ‘‘ What is honour?” asks Falstaff ;' and’ 
he settles it to be slaughter in the field, and the heir, “ He who: died 
on Wednesday.’’ But we have to deal with civil conclusions; nor 
shall we confine pana iy aly. to the terms of the duello, but con- 
sider its bearings upon life, from the honour of the court and the nobles 
of the land down to the “ honour amongst thieves.” The first test of 
honour, it seems, is truth ;—honour suffers not the imputation of false- 
hood ;—indeed, it permits no stigma in words ;—life is to be immedi- 
ately perilled to wipe away any, the slightest, insinuation. In Parlia- 
ment, in the military service, in private society, the same rule obtains ; 
nor is any reference made to the actual substantial justice of the charge.* 
A want of courage is immediately attributed to him who undergoes an 
imputation; and he who would avoid the slaughter of his friend, or his 
own murder or mutilation, on religious, moral, or any just scruples, be- 
comes, in the language of honour, “ a scoundrel and a coward.” i 

Nor do such casualties depend upon the mere accidents of life. A 
man of a certain condition must train himself to the pistol, as formerly 
it was the practice to dedicate a large portion of time to swordsmanship. 
And what is the frequent consequence? Let us have recourse to the 
illustration of a couple of anecdotes. ‘Two celebrated shots (Lord C 
and Captain B——) had a dispute over their wine. A challenge fol- 
lowed, and they met. The cause of disagreement was disgracefully 
frivolous, but high words had passed. On the ground, it was er, 008 
to arbitrate. ‘* No, no,’’ said my Lord, whose honour was punctilious, 
“* it will not do for you and me to compromise ; we must have no child’s 
play: our skill is too well known.” They took their stand, fired, and 
one fell dead; the other, if my memory serves me, died svon after he 
reached home. 

Colonel M and Captain M—— met in their ride. The dog of 
one set upon the dog of the other. The masters wrangled; a challenge 
followed, and they met in Jess than two hours. One was killed, and 
the other lamed for life. Such is honour. Yet, perhaps, in all essen- 
tials, three out of the four lived in the most profligate contempt of the 
morality of religion and of law,—one, indeed, lived in open adultery with 
another man’s wife at the very time. 

Parliamentary honour is even more nice in its distinctions. A charges 
B with the most villanous actions in his capacity of a minister of state ; 
A declares that B's measures are profligate jobs—unconstitutional, revo- 
lutionary, selfish in the highest degree, meant only to secure the reten- 
tion of place, power, and cmolument, regardless alike of the honour of 
the crown and the welfare of the people. Tories are the most unprin- 
cipled of men—Whigs are no better— Radicals and O’Connellites worst 





* A Graduate of Cambridge gave another the lie, and a challenge followed. 
The mathematical tutor of his college, the late Mr. V—— , heard of the dispnte, and 
sent for the youth, who told him he must fight. “ Why?” said the mathematician. 
“ He gave me the lie." “ Very well, let him prove it: if he proves it, you did lie, 
and if he does not prove it, he lies, Why should you shoot one another? Let 
him prove it.”"—Q. E. D. 
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of all,, Peers, Right Honourables, and Honourable Members, bear all 
this reyiling with a patience truly Christian. High? civilization has 

ht them that. temper is the first of requisites in a gentleman—that: 
he is to: betray no sign of anger—no coarseness. In this respect, he’ 
emulates the philosophy of the Stoic. He simply inquires whether all 
or apy. of this imputed rascality is personal to himself—to him or to the’ 
minister, The adversary assures him nothing is further from his 
thesis than to be personal; the minister is a villain of the deepest 
dye, but the honour of the man is unimpeached. No explanation can 
be more satisfactory to the honour of the Honourable Gentleman. Can 
anything be more civilized ? 

General society has also its distinctions. No man has been more 
successful than Colonel ———— ; by which is meant that the Colonel 
has seduced more females, and violated the honour (in the tenderest 
point) of more families, than any other “‘ man about town.” Of course 
he is avoided, at least by the virtuous portion of the world? By no 
means. No man finds such universal admission—such general court 
and attention. ‘* My.wife,” said Lord , soon after his marriage, 
“cannot be a leader of fashion.”? ‘“ For heaven's sake, why not, my 
Lord? She has virtue, beauty, rank, fortune, and establishment.” 
‘* You hit upon the very reason at first: she is virtuous. The lead in 
fashion is bestowed by the praises of certain fashionable men. To obtain 
these praises, they must be earned. The givers must be admitted to 
familiarity, which, if it stop short of destruction, which it rarely does, 
must carry with it the reputation of vice. God forbid my wife should 
be brought to this !—therefore she must be content to be classed with 
the humdrums.”’ Such is high civilization! The same noble (he de- 
seryed the cognomen) ceased to invite a certain baronet to his house. 
The baronet mentioned the fact to a common friend, and attributed his 
exclusion to some raillery of his own. It was repeated to Lord . 
“ Sir is mistaken,” said his Lordship. ‘“ Tell him, from me, 
that I have dropped his acquaintance because I will not have my females 
polluted we the presence and conversation of one so notoriously profli- 
gate.”’ as this high civilization? Had the message been delivered, 
the profligate would have challenged the noble, and probably have shot 
him ; for so says the laws of honour. 

Another of its lessons. Marriage in all ranks, but in high life espe- 
cially, is come to be considered an affair of convenance—a word for 
which our language has no equivalent, but since it reaches us with high 
civilization, we cannot refuse to adopt it. It signifies much more than 
mere convenience; it conveys that much more important condition of 
all contracts—assentation. I shall take the more overt exposition. 
High civilization has reared for us the King’s Theatre. The noblest 
and richest select their cheres amies from the stage; the less noble and 
rich from the boxes and pit. There the females of high caste sit and 
witness (they sometimes overhear) the conversations held by their 

husbands, sons, relations, and acquaintances, with fair ones who vie 
with themselves in all but character. With what absolute feelings they 
view this alienation, or this /iaison, or this diversion, it is difficult to de- 
termine, because high civilization makes no demonstrations. It is, how- 
ever, attended with one sure result. It renders female delicacy callous 
to such enormities, and it almost enters as a matter inevitable into the 
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contemplation of matrimony that men will do these things, and that sen- 
cone-perthig aiivelgioer ent muraloescldertes oof cas deeds 
tion ious an con tions out of the : 
thus are sev Unido silenced and deadened. But were it not so, ‘what 
would become of high civilization? Tom Shuffleton is nearer the’ truth 
than one dares to assert, when he says, “ If aman is going to be mar- 
ried we don’t ask to whom, but to how much ?” | on 

Upon the same principle proceeds that admirable contrivance for the 
luxury of the individual, the substitution of cosmopolitan, for all the other 
and closer ties which once kept society together, yclept the “ club- 
houses.” At home, moderate means can procure to one little of luxury. 
At aclub-house, the junction of moderate means can procure to many 
the enjoyments of a palace. “ The clubs,” said a Countess, who had 
several daughters, pure in heart, beautiful in person, cultivated in mind, 
and polished in manner, “ the clubs are the bane of society; not a ball 
is now attended except by boys from sixteen to twenty: at the clubs 
they learn every sort of sensual indulgence and selfish enjoyment ; the 
men are ruined for husbands and their home.”? We see what is lost 
through all the grades of society by this abandonment of ties and duties. 
The whole is cast loose, and life becomes, not a sauve qui peut scramble, 
but an organized system of self-consulting excess, Yet this is high 
civilization. . x 

The facility of rapid communication and locomotion is one, and not the 
least, of the works of high civilization. I do not mean to question its be- 
nefits, but I am now looking at the reverse of the medal ;—we shal] come 
tothese by and by. And thus I must be permitted to inquire what are the 
consequences upon society at large. The first and most obvious is the 
concentration of the rural gentry in the metropolis, the prodigious en- 
largement of their circle of acquaintance, the inordinate stimulus of the 
perpetual pleasures and the perpetual change of society, which have 
wrought so total, and as some would esteem it so fatal, an alteration in 
their thoughts, feelings, habits, and manners. If we accept the maxim 
that there is no duty in life but to obtain the utmost possible variety of 
high gratifications, then is a life of constant excitement and renewed 
sensuality, the summum bonum. To such a state does the concentra- 
tion in London lead *. 

The visiting-books of persons of fortune, extending from the highest 








* We may derive some instruction from the view foreigners take of our habits. 
In that most amusing book, Chateaubriand's “ Sketches of English Literature,’’ 
and which, in spite of the brief and rapid way in which they are given, contains 
remarks the most profound, we find the following passage :—‘ The gentlemen 
farmers had not yet sold their patrimony, to take up their residence in London ; 
they still formed, in the House of Commons, that independent fraction which, 
transferring its support from the Opposition to the Ministerial side, upheld the 
ideas of order and propriety. They hunted the fox and shot pheasants in autumn ; 
ate fat goose at Michaelmas; greeted the sirloin with shouts of ‘ Roast beef for 
ever !' complained of the present, extolled the past ; cursed Pitt and the war, which 
doubled the price of Port wine; and went to bed drunk, to begin the same life 
again on the ~ aver f day. They felt quite sure that the glory of Great Britain 
could not ng as ‘ save the King’ was sung, rotten boroughs 
maintai the game-laws enforced, and hares and partridges could be sold by 
stealth at market, by the names of lions and ostriches.” 

To this portraiture we may reply, “On a changé tout cela.” High prices and 
high civilization have converted the ** gentlemen farmers”’ into “ men about town.” 
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to the lowest of those of or above a certain income, contain a list of from 
100.to perhaps 1000 names. I think I remember it was stated in some 
i transactions relative to a fate given at the Argyle-rooms, that 
Jersey’s contained from 1000 to 2000. We will take'500, then, 
asa moderate average. These people are all to be called upon, received, 
visited: The average stay of country families does not exceed three 
months. The working hours of the day and night of people of condition 
are about fifteen, of which three are employed in dressing ; so that about 
twelve remain for the ordinary affairs of the day. About 1000 hours, then, 
are to be divided in business, refection, diversion, reception, and visit- 
ing. . It is obvious that all these must be performed with the velocity of 
lightning, and consequently with a transient effect. They do indeed 
dazzle, strike, and wither. The affections cannot grow. To rush from 
house to house—to fly from appointment to appointment—from the ride 
to the dinner—from the dinner to the rout—from the rout to the ball— 
from the opera to the concert,—constitutes the hurry of life*. Is it 
wonderful that the young are fatigued, their spirits dissipated, their 
health wasted ?—is it wonderful that when the first energies are ex- 
hausted, and the ruin of the constitution thus early begun, they should 
fly to wine, juleps, opium, and liqueurs?—is it wonderful that under 
such perpetual forcing, under such high pressure working, action should 
supersede reflection? ‘The change of day into night is no less an agent 
of the ruin of the constitution, the faculties, and the fortune. Why is 
it, | inquired, that the spring and summer are chosen for the London 
season ?—why do gentlemen eave their places when the country is in 
all its beauty? The answer was thus given:—A single circumstance 
alone would preclude our being in town in the winter; we should be 
ruined in horse-flesh : the way in which our carriages stand about, and 
are employed during the whole night, would kill our cattle by thousands 
—neither they nor we could stand it +. 

But, it is said, every one has a choice of his modes of life, and espe- 
cially those who are independent. This is a gross mistake: they have 
less choice than the lower ranks, Place and estimation—for these are 
nothing beyond the circle in which the individual moves—place and 
estimation demand, insist, enforce upon them a routine. They must 
obey the laws of their caste, and these laws compel certain trains 
which carry but in too many instances the ruin of health, of fortune, 
and of peace. 

What has facility of communication to do with all this ?—Everything. 
Let us go back no further than the progress of the family of the Wrong- 
heads to town, in the comedy of “ The Provoked Husband ”—the coach 
and six, the children, the servants, the provisions, in short, the whole 





* The eldest son of a not very rich baron, not very long ago, when about to 
be married, speaking of the necessity of retrenching his personal expenses, which 
matrimony would bring upon him, was questioned as to the means, “ O,” said 
he, “ I can save a good deal in many ways; for instance, in gloves.” “ Gloves!” 
“ Aye, gloves: I cannot now get on without five pairs a-day.” “ Five pairs a- 
day !—how can you possibly require any such quantity ?’’ “ Why, thus: I walk 
out, and my gloves are dirty; 1 ride out, and my gloves are ruined; 1 go out to 
dinner, and I must have a fresh pair ; and at balls I cannot do with Jess than two 
pairs. The demonstration was accepted, and it demonstrates at the same time one 
trait in the high civilization of the “ life in London ” of this caste. | 

+ This accounts for the prevalence of the custom of jobbing horses, as it is called. 
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—— of accompaniments to the caravan. Look at the tedium 
of the many moving accidents, and the many accidents of moving!) Mark 
the difference now. ‘“ How long does it take you, my Lord; to go to 
town ?” asked a gentleman of a nobleman, whose cciaheneenmiany 134 
miles exactly asunder. “ Why, I am very punctual,” said his Lordship ; 
“[ write the day before to every post-house to have the horses: har- 
nessed, and on the road at a certain hour; I leave this place at six in 
the morning; I am never (barring accidents) five minutes over or under 
my time at any one stage, and I arrive within ten minutes at six in’ the 
evening at Place.” What a difference between the ponderous 
and slow movements of Sir Francis, and the eagle velocity of my Lord! 
Nor is swift travelling the privilege of the privileged orders alone ; a man 
may traverse the kingdom from east to west—from the mouth of the 
Yare to the mouth of the Severn—in twenty-four hours, by public con- 
veyances, for about fifty shillings ; or pass from Berwick to Plymouth in 
something more than thirty-six. 

Another of the consequences is, the increased rer, of visiting among 
the gentry, to say nothing of the ease of gratifying the mind and the 
senses by travel generally. What then ?—Home is no longer the haven 
and harbour of happiness. Connexion demands and opportunity 
favours roaming. ‘The natural ties are broken, duties are evaded, and 





a restless desire of change and high excitement comes over all. There 


can be little cohesion where there is such slight contact. Expenses, 
too, are thus indefinitely multiplied. The force of example is exag- 
gerated to its utmost strength. ‘The most opulent establishment becomes 
the object of imitation, for the model is always that which is esteemed 
the greatest. It creeps into everything. “ I really regret that I cannot 
keep up the acquaintance of Sir ,”’ said a squire of the se- 
cond order ; ** I invited him to a battue the other day to dine and stay 
the night, and his train consisted of eleven servants, nine horses, and 
three carriages, to say nothing of dogs—lI really can’t stand it.” It 
needs siesealy be added that all the poor squire’s pheasants and hares 
were slaughtered in this one exhibition of grandeur, and the rest of his 
friends and himself reduced to almost blank days for the remainder of 
the season. 

Nor is this incitement to the small to vie with the great so easily 
avoided as it may seem. The host feels that he cannot expect the 
guest, unless he can receive him with nearly the same state and the 
same comforts—* in the same sfy/e”’ is the word—he enjoys at home. 
This equalizes the modes of life, and the man of moderate fortune must 
live alone or be put to painful shifts, if not ruined. The actual result 
may, however, be best gathered from the many deserted country-seats, 
and the numberless families residing abroad. Why do they reside 
abroad ? Because they can hide themselves in a foreign country from 
the multiplied claims of home, and enjoy more luxury, more excess, 
more licentiousness, at a less cost both of money, pride, and feeling. 

And what is the effect of our present approach to high civilization 
upon the intellect of these Pr, We must begin with their educa- 
tion, which is commonly that of a public school, wheuce some of them 
return with a competent quantity of Latin and Greek, but few with an 
love of literature ; their moral feelings not corrupted, but destroyed. 
They have lived from the time they first joined the first classin a constant 





























atmosphere of sporting slang and boyish obscenity, and. from fourteen to 
sevehteem in the actual perpretation of vice in its grossest forms, The 
apology forithis system of education is, that he who is to-contend amon 
men, must contend amongst boys ; and. fagging is. defended upon 
precise ground, that were it not for the subservience, thrashings, and 
submission they are thus brought under, there would be no setting 
bounds to the grown-up insolence of the children of nobility and wealth, 
aceustomed, by these accidents, as they become, to the servility and 
deference of all around them, from their very birth. The qualities thus 
infused are mingled with the lore of the groom and the gamekeeper, to- 
gether with no slight infusion of the learning of the cook and the butler, 
displayed on the table and in the cellar. 

The Scripture declares it to be as impossible for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven as for a camel to pass through the eye of 
aneedle. It is almost as impossible for a youth to escape the snares laid 
for him by “ high civilization.” Take a day in a great house in the 
country—I have passed hundreds such. Breakfast at ten--long and 
luxurious ; tea, coffee, liqueurs, ham, tongue, fowls, game, perigord pie. 
The party assembles for the sport of the day, which lasts till evening— 
then comes dressing for dinner—an entertainment of three courses and a 
dessert served with the richest abundance of viands, wines, fruit, plate, 
china, lights, decorations, and attendance. Can such a repast be otherwise . 
than luxurious to excess—not drunken excess—but excess in the grati- 
fication-of all the appetites of the palate? What follows ?—an evening 
perhaps of cards—perhaps of billiards— perhaps of music—perhaps of 
intrigue. But in what condition of mind and body is the company for 
the exercise of the intellect in conversation ?—Repletion: all are lan- 
guid, except the gambler—that is, he who means to win money; and 
the lover—that is, he who purposes to advance his honourable or his 
dishonourable project. At eleven or twelve, according to the exhaustion 
of the individuals or the custom of the house, the party separates—the 
young men to smoke cigars in the room of the greatest roué amongst 
them ; the females to a novel or to the gossip of their abignile, if the 
habits of town have deprived them of the power of taking their natural 
rest. This is no exaggeration. I have visited for years in houses where 
are assembled the noblest works of art, and the finest libraries; I have 
rarely seen the former admired, or the shelves of the latter ransacked 
except fora novel, or a book of travels at the best. For the last. twent 
years I can refer to some especially where not a book has been removed, 
no not one, though from November to February the houses. are. perpe- 
tually filled with the best company, and change once or twice a-week. 
And what are the subjects of conversation ?—General or local political 
anecdote ; county and family connexions; and last, and most constant, 
field sports. Rarely, indeed,does any topic of literature or art, beyond the 
fashionable publications of the day, find a place in discussion. During 
dinuer, one day at , a topic of interest was started between the 
host, the accomplished wife of one of the heads of houses at Cambridge, 
and myself. His Lordship, being called off by his necessary attentions 
to twenty-seven guests, said, in an under-tone —“ Stop till after 
dinner, when all these fellows will be asleep ; we will then have it out.”’ 
In less than a quarter of an hour after the departure of the ladies, so it 
happened—they were all sound. The subject was resumed between us, 
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till the word “ Election’? happening to be used, ae for 
the ee starting from his trance, — so eagerly, “Arc 
you talking about the county ?”’ that he awoke the slumbering, 

and squires to the remainder of their claret, and the extinction of| our 
discussion. rere 

** Election !’’—that is indeed one of the words of power. It is amongst 
the effects of the wide grasp of the goods of fortune, and the evils of lofty 
education, that all the ordinary stimulants, all the ordinary pleasures, 
all the ordinary vices, are exhausted almost before manhood is attained. 
Recourse is then had to the strongest excitements, and the race-course, 
the hell, and a county election, are “ the finish’’ of high civilization. 

How many members of the House of Commons can declare, as gen- 
tlemen and men of honour, that they are free from the commission of 
bribery, not in its details or petty commissions, but in the larger sense 
of assentation. Are there not judges upon the bench, who, just pre- 
vious to their exaltation, escaped, aye, narrowly escaped, expulsion from 
the House of Commons, by the perjury of their supporters? And do 
they not know this? Till some test too close to be evaded by any men- 
tal reservation be put to the honour of the representatives of the people, 
bribery at elections—that poisoning of the very source of the public mind 
and the public mnveha-seill never be precluded. 

We must again revert to the code of honour. We have seen that the 
imputation of a falsehood ejects a man from “ society ;’? we have seen 
that the worst violations of social and moral laws rather advance than 
retard admission to the most exclusive circles ;—we must next inquire 
how does a man’s honesty or dishonesty affect his reception ? 

The system of giving and of taking credit is now the very foundation 
of trade. Every one is in debt. ‘ Does he pay his debts of honour ?” 
——that is, losses incurred by gambling, by the knavery of his friend, or 
his own folly and ignorance; for to “‘ make a book” is a pursuit of as 
much study to the “ leg’? as to the lawgiver. If he do this, honour 
requires no more; and whether he owes thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, on any other score, is of no sort of importance. The Insolvent 
Court is now a refuge to almost as many “ fashionable men,” “ men 
about town,”’ as to low scoundrels. For the proof, see the notices of 
outlawry against these “ honourables ” within the last twelve months. 

The gratitude of high civilization is truly delightful. To observe 
how men sink and disappear, and are instantly forgotten, even by their 
most intimate associates, presents one of the most consoling views of 
human philosophy. “ Ah, poor L——!” sighed Capt. Y , as we 
were passing a deserted seat in C——shire; “some of the happiest 
weeks of my life have I passed in that house; but he is completely. 
cleaned out.”” “ And where is he now?” I asked. ‘ O, gone to the 
devil, I suppose, for [ know nothing about him!’ And this was poor 
L,——., in whose house his happiest hours had flown over him ! 

I have thus rapidly coursed over some of the effects of what we are 
forced to accept for high civilization, upon the religion, morals, habits, 
connexions, and feelings of certain classes who affect to be the loftiest in 
our scale of society. Let us now look a little into the manners. They 
perhaps may be best understood from the infinitely diversified pictures 
to be found in our novels and domestie epics, especially since fashion- 
able“ persons ’’ of both sexes have volunteered to portray their com- 
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panions;* But we must endeavour to’ com ‘and this 
wider diseussion into a compass better suited to our object. “Manners 
are purely conventional—the basis being to do everything most agree- 
able to yourself; and to do nothing (if it can be compatibly avoided with 
reference to this first rule) disagreeable to others. To be considerate 
with mire to nal feelings, soft and noiseless in manner, attentive 
to the circle, and especially to the persons nearest—neither to avoid nor 
to force corversation—to dwell so slightly upon every subject as to in- 
voke no fiercely contested argument—to hold everything in apparent 
disregard,—these are the general maxims which are observed in “ good 
society.” That ease which is the ars celare artem, and which is seldom 
acquired by any but those accustomed from infancy to move amongst 
eqnals and superiors in the consciousness of station, affluence, and power, 
to take, without contending for their place, that nice observance of re- 
serve which at once bespeaks self-respect, and silently compels respect 
from others,—in one sentence, that “‘ dignified submission” to society 
which at the same time consists with the “ proud subordination of the 
heart,”? as Burke has expressed it ; these are the tests and results of the 
fine manners of the present day. 

It is, however, curious to note from time to time the little formularies 
which grow out of the conventions of high life. ‘“ My Lord,” said a 
newly-appointed chaplain, “I have not been accustomed to the tables of 
the great, are there any ceremonies to be particularly observed of which 
I may be supposed to be ignorant??? ‘ I don’t know of anything,” 
said his Lordship, “ except that it is considered very vulgar to put your 
knife in your mouth.’’—“* I wonder,” said the old Duchess of G., * that 
Mr. S., who has lived all his life in good society, should be so vulgar as 
to help anybody upon the plate which stands before him, instead of 
using that the servant presents.”” Her Grace was actually drying a 
snufly pocket-handkerchief at the fire while she uttered this criticism.— 
I was acquainted with the wife of one baron and the daughter of ano- 
ther, whose skin was very irritable, and though one of the most obser- 
vant of the rules of high breeding in others, | have very often’seen her 
thrust her hand over her shoulder, and scratch vehemently, while in 
conversation with strangers of her own rank. Yet I have seen this same 
lady, as well as many other ladies lately, almost start at the use of the 
words ‘“‘ man and woman”’ instead of * person.’’—About four years 
ago I dined in company with a viscount and an honourable, fresh from 
one of the highest circles, in a small re at the house of a nobleman 
in the country. They both placed their elbows upon the table, in the 
most inconvenient manner possible while eating. In the later part of 
the evening, the host asked me apart if I had remarked this. ‘ Yes,’’ 
I replied, “‘ and if your Lordshiphad observed me also I was determined 
not to be behind the fashion.” ‘‘ I thought so,” said he, “ and I’ll bet 
my life this is the newest taste imported from House.”’—A bout the 
same time a couple of the young squirearchy called on the clergyman of 
their village while I was with him. During their whole stay they kept 
on their hats and traversed the room. They were no sooner gone than 
the old gentleman remarked it, and said, “ I’ll be sworn that is a new air 
picked up at ——, whence they are just returned,””—To “ go the whole 
hog ” is a late phrase among “ civilized persons ;” and thus it is with a 
hundred small peculiarities, which, while they indicate the littleness of 
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high station, are at the same time made and taken. for indications of 
bemg accustomed to ‘ good society.” 

In all these cases, as well as in the general maxims; I hope it will be 
understood I have not mistaken the exception for the rule; my intention 
is only to mark how entirely conventional, and how changeable and op- 
posite, are the ornamental branches of manner; so completely so, indeed, 
as to make acute and constant observation necessary to those who 
would tread closely in the steps of their leaders. But are these indis- 
pensable to really fine manners? No;—yet there are few whose posi- 
tion is so high or so safe as to vay mare entirely with all regard to them. 
Really fine manners reside in benignity of heart and ease of deport- 
ment, the consciousness of desert and the absence of all pretension—to 
which must be added, that facility of speech, motion, and deportment, 
which is never coarse, and seldom ungraceful. These proceed from all 
those contingencies which belong to what Burke has so splendidly 
described, in his often-quoted passage, as a “ natural aristocracy.” 

I have now embraced the points which lie within reach, and are com- 
passable in the space allotted to such an essay, and which appertain to 
the loftier regions of our commonwealth. ‘They express nothing but de- 
ficiencies. I shall, in another paper, descend to the effect of our transit 
on the middle and inferior stations. Having thus depicted the perver- 
sions of the goods which have accompanied our “ march of intellect ”’ 
over the aggregation of mankind into closer contiguity, I shall conclude 
with the benefits which the discoveries in science and art are capable 
of conferring : thus, [ hope, showing that if there be no good without its 
attendant evil, there is no evil whieh may not, by a judicious moral go- 
vernment, be mitigated, while the good to be derived from civilization i is, 
in itself, as immeasurable as it is progressive. 








WRITTEN ON THE RHINE. 


Swirtiy we sail along thy stream, 
War-stricken Rhine! and evening's gleam 
Shows us, throughout its course, 
The gasping scars (on either side, 
On every cliff) of guilty pride 
And unavailing force. 


Numberless castles here have frown’d, 
And cities numberless, spire-crown'd, 
Have fix'd their rocky throne ; 
Dungeons too deep, and towers too high, 
Ever for Love to hear the sigh, 
Or Law avenge the groan. 


And, falser and more violent 
Than fraudful War, Religion lent 
Her scourge to quell the heart ; 

Striking her palsy into Youth, 
And telling Innocence that Truth 
Is God's,—and they must part. 











Written on the Rhine. 


Hence victim crowns and iron.vows,. 
Binding ten thousand to one spouse, 

To: keep them all from sin! 
Hence, for light dance and merry tale, 
The cloister’s deep and stifling veil, 

That shuts the world within. 


Away! away! thou foulest pest 

That ever broke man’s inner rest, 
Pouring the poison‘d lie. 

How to thy dragon grasp is given 

The power of Earth, the price of Heaven !— 
Go! let us live and die 


Without thy curse upon our head !— 

Monster! with human sorrows fed, 
Lo! here thine image stands. 

In Heidelberg’s lone heehee. Rhine 

Shows what his ancient Palatine 
Received from thy meek hands ! 


France, claim thy right, thy glory claim, 
Surpassing Rome's immortal fame ! 
or, more than she could do, 
In the long ages of her toils, 
With all her strength and all her spoils, 
Thy heroes overthrew. 


Crow, crew thy cock! thy eagle soar, 
Fiercer and higher than before ! 

Thy boasts, though few believe, 
Here faithful history shall relate 
What Gallic hearts could meditate, 

And Gallic hands achieve. 


Fresh blows the gale, the scenes delight, 
Anear, afar, on plain, on height ; 
But all are wide and vast : 
Day follows day, and shows not one 
The weary heart could rest upon, 
To call its own at last. 


No curling dell, no cranky nook, 
No sylvan mead, no prattling brook, 
No little lake that stands 
Afraid to lift its fringed eye, 
Of purest blue, to its own sky, 
Or kiss its own soft sands. 


O! would I were again at home, 

(If any such be mine,) to roam 
Amid Lanthony’s bowers ; 

Or, where beneath the alders flow 

My Arron’s waters still and slow, 
Doze down the summer hours, 





Water Savaae Lanpor. 
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THE MAN OF NO PRINCIPLES. 


Principiis obsta. 


Ir requires no small share of moral courage to make the avowal, but 
the truth must be told, that I am a man of no principles. Whether 
this be the result of anything originally peculiar in my intellectual con- 
stitution, or a mere natural consequence of the pains which every one 
about me took in early life to provide me with a complete set, Il know 
not. Butas long as I can remember, parents and preceptors, and, in- 
deed, the whole class of persons enjoying the respectable appellation of 
“* my elders,”’ were employed in dinning into my ears the importance of 
principles; although neitherI, nor they themselves, perhaps, understood 
very distinctly what a principle was, nor wherein lay the merit of those 
that they recommended, By dint of long consideration of the matter, I 
think I have discovered that a principle may be defined to be a rule for 
preventing one’s doing something that is either pleasant or profitable ; and 
further, that it is a rule which every one wishes every one to adopt ex- 
cept himself; I cannot add that either circumstance is my strong recom- 
mendation to the observance. If men are bound to speak of the fair as 
they find it, my individual testimony cannot be favourable to these re- 
straints upon free action. There are, it is true, persons who consider 
principles very serviceable in the conduct of life, if it be only to go to 
market withal; but, for my part, I have not found them a commodity 
remarkably vendible. The very fact of offering them for sale is primd 
fucte evidence that the party is not overburthened with the article ; and 


the world is far too wise to bid largely for a nonentity. Besides, 


demand always produces supply ; and it cannot be doubted that if a 
demand for principles really existed, persons of principle would be more 
frequent in genteel society. Men may throw up their principles, and 
throw away their character, because, perhaps, they are tired of the pos- 
session ; but as for selling such things, I firmly believe that they have 
no exchangeable value, and that the idea is Utopian. 

I will not take upon me to aver that no man ever did get on in life 
who was burthened with much principle ; but this I know, that as long 
as case is more graceful than stiffness, as long as friction-wheels facili- 
tate locomotion, so long must an amiable and accommodating pliability 
of disposition be more beneficial to the aspirant for fortune, than that 
perverse obstinacy of temper which is so foolishly lauded under the deno- 
mination of firmness. Do not, however, let it be supposed that an ab- 
solute indifference to virtue and vice is here recommended ; or that a 
man of no principles is by any means to be confounded with an unprin- 
cipled man. To do systematically wrong is to have principles,—(bad 
ones, indeed, but still principles ;) and to abide by them may prove as 
troublesome and impedimental as if they were of the most commendable 
nature. To be a man of bad principles is to have qualities, energies, 
and passions ; and these, besides that they occasionally lead to the gal- 
lows, very obviously unfit their possessors for the sort of success to which 
I here particularly allude. 
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But perhaps it may be thought that principles are useful as the ma- 
terials of conversation ; and it must be admitted that they do figure be- 
comingly enough in a discourse ; but then, to talk of a thing, it is by 
no means unecessary to possess it; on the contrary, those who make the 
greatest fuss about their principles, are just the very persons the most 
thoroughly divested of them; in so much, that, when a public speaker 
talks the loudest of his consistency, &c. &c., the learned are aware that 
he:either has already ratted, or must be on the point of commencing thaf 
transmigration. 

That principles are necessarily obstructions in the voyage through 
life is matter of demonstration. A principle is but an abstraction, a 
general rule adapted to a general condition. It is a pure theorem; but 
life is a matter of practice, an affair of specialities. The boasted supe- 
riority of practical men over theorists and speculators lies altogether in 
this fact:—If everything were as it ought to be, if there were the 
slightest connexion between the morals of books and the morals of real 
life, then principles might be available in the pursuit of happiness. 
But, in the infinity of the chances which await upon the turning of the 
wheel of fortune, in the endless complication of actual events, the dis- 
turbing causes so prevail over the regulating, that principle becomes 
mere pedantry, and the exception takes precisely the place of the rule. 

Without, however, further debating the matter, it is better to appeal 
at once to facts ; and I may fairly state, that whatever luck has befallen 
me is directly attributable to my exemption from these Liliputian cables. 
I first became sensible of this fact in reference to the great principle of 
veracity, which was perpetually inculcated from my earliest recollection ; 
and I believe there are very few children who pass their first lustrum 
without making the same discovery. In the great school in which I was 
educated, while I was yet a mere child, a rebellion broke out; and 
there was so much mischief done to the premises, that we were all sent 
home till the damage could be repaired. When this was done, we were 
permitted to return to the school, on the express stipulation that we 
should individually confess our separate shares in the transaction. I 
am far from wishing to insinuate that I was at that time so wholly inex- 
perienced as not to know that there are cases in which lying may be 
useful; on the contrary, I was fully aware of the danger of being too 
explicit or veracious in my revelations : but I had received a long lecture 
at home on the beauty of truth, and the general propriety of upholding 
the principle at whatever cost of immediate inconvenience. I make no 
secret, therefore, that I returned to school filled with the vain-glory of an 
heroic contempt for birch, not altogether unmingled with some obscure 
notion, that the merit of my veracity would be made a set-off against 
the delinquencies of the insurrection. The upshot of the business was, 
that the big boys almost all escaped punishment by a resolute denial of 
the truth ; while I and a few other children were soundly flogged for 
pleading guilty to the very little which we were capable of committing 

of violence and destruction. It is, perhaps, needless to add that I never 
again suffered my respect for the principle of veracity to stand in the 
way of my body’s safety; and the experience I then gained, without 
rendering me an absolute liar, has often stood my friend on occasions of 
much greater importance. Not the least instructive part of this lesson 
in ethics was the universal ridicule and enduring ill-will which the 
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sticklers for principle encountered at the hands of their schoolfellows, 
on account of their thus presuming to be better than their neighbours. 
L have since found the same result to follow every attempt to appr 
wiser as well as better than other folks; and it is no small part'of the 
merit of the man of no principle, that he neither has, nor lays claim ‘to 
any species of excellence, but is of necessity a mere inoffensive medio- 
crity. The much-boasted philosophic maxim of antiquity, live’ mi- 
known to fame,” is indeed of the essence of such a man’s regime. Men 
may boast of their sacrifices to principle, and they generally find a great 
pleasure in so doing; but when principle is sacrificed to ms ary ot by 
why, of course, the less that is said about it the better. Men of no 
principle shun publicity ; and if they sometimes do find their way into 
the Gazette, it is not_from any disposition towards the indulgence in such 
notoriety. 

Passing over many minor instances in which the absence of principle 
has been serviceable to my fortunes, or at least saved me from vexations 
and difficulties, I come at once to that great epoch in life, “ first love.” 
Who is there who can boast of never having fallen into that snare in 
the path of his prosperity? It is set on the very threshold of life, as 
if on purpose to enslave and confound us; and the greatest geniuses 
have tumbled into it, with as much unwittedness as the greatest block- 
heads. For my own part, I had scarcely entered college when I paid 
this tribute to humanity, and succeeded in gaining the affections of an 
amiable and gentle creature, the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman 
of small fortune. The consent of friends was easily obtamed, with the 
usual proviso in such cases, of delay till after the completion of the col- 
lege course, and the taking of the first steps in a professional career. 
In the meantime, I was admitted on the footing of a relation into the 
young lady’s family ; and for once, at least, the course of true love did 
go smoothly and happily. 

That I loved this woman with the whole force of my capability for 
the passion, I certainly thought at the time; but it is not improbable 
that the facility with which the tie was formed was unfavourable to its 
duration. At all events, there was no question of attachment to ano- 
ther ; and in jilting ber, as I eventually did, I was influenced alone by 
the facility of my disposition, and the total absence of everything in the 
shape of principle. The fact was, that a rich relation proposed my mar- 
riage ito his family, my own parents were dazzled by the offer, and 
though my cousin was anything but an object of preference with me, I 
suffered myself to be united with her for better or for worse. The con- 
sequences were not all strictly pleasant. The duel, indeed, I avoided— 
because to all such affairs there must be two parties consenting—but I 
could not prevent the consequent “ cuttings,” and these, for a time, 
were sufficiently provoking. But, let a man’s circle of friends be as 
large as they may, they do not embrace all the world; and he who 
* has lands and beeves’’ need never want associates to amuse his idle- 
ness, nor dependents to keep him in good humour with himself. Had 
principle stood in my way on this occasion, an improvident marriage, 
an early family, and the protracted struggles of an uphill professional 
life, would have been the rewards of my virtue ; on the contrary, if I 
have not in all respects been a thriving gentleman since my inconstancy, 
it is certainly not the consequence of this change in the disposition of 
my person, 
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_ One necessary sequence to the accession of wealth and station which 
flowed from.a rich iage was the desire to sit in Parliament. This 
was before the Reform Bill; and, as party — ran high at the time, 
elections were pretty generally decided by length of purse. It is need- 
leas to add, that, in my attempt to obtain a return, the principles of the | 
British Constitution were not too obstinately opposed by me to its prac- | 
tice. Indeed, to say the truth, all the candidates alike were disposed to | 
put principle, whether religious, moral, or honourable, for the time, on 
one side, It is really astonishing the number not only of queer prac- 
tices, but of dirt i which these gentlemen consented to allow. The 
end was generally deemed amply sufficient to justify all and any means ; 
and as the decision, in its progress, grew to be confined within a narrow 
and narrower compass, the surrender of *principlé became more per- 
fectly complete. The complaisance of the returning officer obtained me 
the victory. ‘This was, on his part, an act not only of improbity in the 
discharge of his office, but a tergiversation in politics, and a base ingra- 
titude to the founder of his fortunes. The price was a large bribe, and 
a promise of professional advantage, which was amply fulfilled. This 
worthy gentleman, from a struggling, half-bankrupt attorney, became 
a rich agent, and died in high respectability, a considerable landholder 
and a baronet,—all the pure result of his want of principle. 

Of my own parliamentary conduct it would not become me to speak ; 
and it is the less necessary to do so, because Mr. Galt has borrowed its 
leading traits to illustrate his novel called “‘ The Member.” I certainly 
was capable of “ hearing reason ;”” and I was not weak and dishonest 
enough to stand by a party or an opinion, when the sum of expediency 
lay in another direction, The superiority of this line of conduct, in the 
estimation of public men, was evinced on more than one occasion by 
the attention it procured me from ,Ministers and other leaders; and it 
constantly occurred that the staunchest supporters were passed over, 
and their claims neglected, to give me a preference, and to insure my 
co-operation, because I was known to be without predilections, It need 
not be added that the road to office lay straight before me; and once 
fairly nitched, I abandoned Parliament, as giving too decided a colour 
to political conduct. The business of an official personage is to remain 
in place, ‘* let who will be Minister ;’? and a Member of Parliament 
stands ever too much committed by his votes, not to feel himself com- 
pelled, on the principle of the polite dog*, to follow his party when 
they get the turn-out. By vacating my seat, I avoided this disagreeable 
consequence ; and, accordingly, no change of Ministers, however abrupt, 
ever gave me the slightest disturbance. So that I might have said, 

“ Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


In these cases, my no principles stood me in the best stead: When 
my own party was in, (for there must always be a party which the most 
lukewarm man considers as peculiarly his own,) I never suffered myself 
to act with that zeal and decision which would mark me out for the no- 
tice of the enemy ; and when “ those of the adverse faction ” came into 
office, why I was considered as at heart one of their own—as “a mighty 





* A polite dog always leaves the room by the door, when he perceives . 
tions making to fling him out of the window, ’ pe prepara 
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good fellow ’’—‘* one who never mixed himself in the politics of the late 
men ’’—and one who was “ remarkable for his inoffensivencss.’’ Thus 
it was that I became a sort of heir-loom to each successive administra- 
tion. Whig, Tory, or Radical might hold the helm for the day; it 
mattered not; for no one thought of displacing me, more than :they 
would of removing the Monument. 

No small benefit of this want of principle is the general ease which it 
confers on life. Your High Churchman is heated whenever men hint at 
ecclesiastical reform ; your Dissenter frets his bowels to fiddle-strings, 
because he cannot register his own wedding (most men would be happy 
if they could blot out the record) ; and your Catholic is miserable be- 
cause he pays a parson in whose preaching he does not believe, Buta 
man of no principles takes these matters very quietly. He would not, in 
the worst of times, have got himself burnt for an heretic ; and now, he 
would not give five shillings to save either Mr. O’Connell or the Bishop 
of Exeter from transportation, nor eat a worse dinner if either of them 
became lord of the ascendant. 

A very great advantage attached to office is the occasional possession 
of early intelligence. Now I have known some colleagues whose princi- 
ples would not allow them to avail themselves of this news on the Stock 
Exchange ; which always struck me to be a great weakness. If I go 
into the market on the strength of intelligence, and buy, what is the 
vender the worse of it? He wanted to sell his stock, and would have 
done so, at any rate; and it makes no difference to him, whether my 
knowledge, or somebody else’s good luck, is the winner by the transac- 
tion, This always struck me as a case in which it was wrong to let your 
light shine under a bushel. Inthe same manner, when a man gets 
knowledge of a cross on the turf or in the ring, it is a foolish principle 
that prevents him from availing himself of the circumstance, and forces 
him to leave all the profit to the rogues who set the scheme on foot. 

Against all these advantages of the abuse of principle, and I could 
name an hundred more, there are a few sets-off. One of these is the ne- 
cessity it begets of understanding thoroughly the law. It is good to do 
all things that the law permits ; but very, very foolish to incur its penal- 
ties. No want of principle should lead a man into that scrape; but 
how is he to know upon instinct what is, and what is not, lawful? The 
laws are constantly changing, and acts which to-day are sans consé- 
quence, may to-morrow become highly penal. Here, the man of prin- 
ciple is generally sufficiently guarded. He is almost always, by the force 
of circumstances, within the pale of the law. But the man of no prin- 
ciples, who is perpetually trying conclusions with the statute-book, must 
possess considerable ability not sometimes to be hit. This of late has 
happened to some of my very respectable acquaintance in their election- 
ecring transactions; and I have known some topping merchants who 
have got embroiled with the Custom-house. It certainly does require 
considerable discretion, and some good luck, too, to avoid such acci- 
dents; insomuch that I have heard many declare that your man of no 
poses rarely ends well: but that 1 am sure is an exaggeration. 

‘ools, indeed, will be fools, principle or no principle; and a man may 
burn his fingers on his lawful occasions, as well as in setting fire to his 
neighbour's barn ; but with a little decent precaution and prudence, such 
scrapes are to be avoided ; and I am apt to believe that there are very few 
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great fortunes built up, in which the danger has not upon some occasion 
been brusqué, and in which principle has not sometimes been set a /eetle 
on one side to serve aturn. I repeat it, however, that a man of no 
principle is not to be confounded with a professed villain. If he have 
not principle, he has habits and instinets, which, in all ordinary cases, 
serve for his protection; and, moreover, if the chances are not greatly 
against such a man, his course shapes itself, and there is no necessity 
(one might almost say no possibility) of going wrong. The villain gets 
into endless scrapes, because his violent passions are perpetually making 
his walk through life a rope-dancer’s cord ; but the man of no princi- 
ples is safe in his mediocrity, safe in his exemption from deep feeling of 
any kind. A man of no principle never does unnecessary evil ; nay, he 
may, and often does perform virtuous actions, merely because they lie in 
his way, and cost little or nothing to do. 

Here I might rest my case, and I think triumphantly. But if 
I shall have failed in satisfyitg the reader, and placing myself 
rectus in curia with the sticklers for principle, I beg to stand upon 
my right, and to insist that no one either spits on my gaberdine, 
or casts his stone at me in passing, for my supposed deficiency, till 
he has laid his hand on his heart, and examined how far he is him- 
self clear of offence. I beg my Lord, the Bishop, to ask himself where 
was his principle when he swore to obey the statutes at Oxford, or when 
he uttered the Nolo episcopart, I entreat my friend Benedict to say 
where was his principle when he did that which brought him into Doc- 
tors’ Commons. Where is the principle of the hired advocate, who 
argues indifferently for plaintiff or defendant, as chance directs the re- 
taining fee? Where the principle of the physician, who writes placebo 
prescriptions for imaginary diseases, or, worse still, prescribes, in utter 
ignorance of the malady or its remedy? Where is the principle of half 
the wisest and best persons in town, who expel from society the fair 
victim of premeditated seduction, yet receive the seducer with open arms ? 
In these, and a thousand other instances, men of the highest principle 
keep it altogether out of sight ; and de non apparentibus et non existen- 
tibus eudem est ratio. From the reproaches of such offenders, be their 
general character as lofty as it may, I hold myself defended: and if this 
plea is not allowed to be available, I stand, lastly and invincibly, on 


the maxim of numerus defendit—ruE MEN OF NO PRINCIPLE ARE THE 
MAJORITY, 





WEALTH AND WOMANHOOD. 


Have you seen an heiress 
In her jewels mounted, 
Till her wealth and she seem’d one, 
And she might be counted? 


Have you seen a bosom 
With one rose betwixt it ? 
And did you see the grateful blush, 
While the bridegroom fix’d it ? = 
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SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES. 


BY L. BE. L. 





I. CALYPSO WATCHING THE OCEAN. 


Years, years have passed away, 
Since to yonder fated bay 
Did the Hero come. 
Years, years have passed the while, 
Since he left the lovely isle 
For his Grecian home. 
He is with the dead—but She 
Weepeth on eternally 
In the lone and lovely island ’ 
Mid the far off southern seas. 


Downwards floateth her bright hair, 
Fair—how exquisitely fair ! 
But it is unbound. 
Never since that parting hour 
Golden band or rosy flower 
In it has been wound ; 
There it droopeth sadly bright, 
In the morning’s sunny light, 
On the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 


Like a marble statue placed, 
Looking o’er the watery waste, 
With its white fixed gaze ; 
There the Goddess sits, her eye 
Raised to the unpitying sky: 
So uncounted days 
Has she asked of yonder main, 
Him it will not bring again 
To the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 


To that stately brow is given, 
Loveliness that sprung from heaven— 
Is, like heaven, bright : 
Never there may time prevail, 
But her perfect face is pale ; 
And a troubled light 
Tells of one who may not die, 
Vex'd with immortality 
In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 


Desolate beside that strand, 
Bow'd upon her cold, white hand, 
Ts her radiant head ; 
Silently she sitteth there, 
While her large eyes on the air 
Trace the much-loved dead : 
— ee that know not tears nor sleep, 
ould she not be glad to weep, 
In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 
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Far behind the fragrant pile, 
Sends its odours through the isle ; 
And the wirids that stir 
In the poplars, are imbued 
With the cedar’s precious wood, 
With incense and with myrrh, 
Till the azure waves beneath 
Bear away the scented breath 
Of the lone and lovely island 
In the far off southern seas. 


But no more does that perfume 
Hang around the purple loom 
here Calypso wove 
Threads of gold with curious skill, 
Singing at her own sweet will 
Ancient songs of love : 
Weary on the sea-wash’d shore, 
She will sing those songs no more 
In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas, 


From the large green leaves escape 
Clusters of the blooming grape ; 
Round the shining throne 
Still the silver fountains play, 
Singing on through night and day, 
But they sing alone: 
Lovely in their early death, 
No one binds a violet wreath, 
In the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 


Love and Fate—oh, fearful pair ! 
Terrible in strength ye are ; 
Until ye had been, 

Happy as a summer night, 
Conscious of its own sweet light, 
Was that Island-queen. 
Would she could forget to grieve, 
Or that she could die and leave 
The lone and lovely island 

Mid the far off southern seas. 


She is but the type of all, 
Mortal or celestial, 
Who allow the heart, 
In its passion and its power, 
On some dark and fated hour, 
To assert its part. 
Fate attends the steps of Love,— 
Both brought misery from above 
To the lone and lovely island 
Mid the far off southern seas. 
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II. 
A Suppgsr or Mapame pe BrinviLuirrs. 


Small but gorgeous was the chamber 
Where the lady leant ; 
Heliotrope, and musk, and amber, 
Made an element, 
Heavy like a storm, but sweet. 
Softly stole the light uncertain 
Through the silken fold 
Of the sweeping purple curtain ; 
And enwrought in gold 
Was the cushion at her feet. 
There he knelt to gaze on her— 
He, the latest worshipper. 


From the table came the lustre 
Of its fruit and flowers ; 
There were grapes, each shining cluster 
Bright with sunny hours,— 
Noon and night were on their hues. 
There the purple fig lay hidden 
Mid its wide green leaves ; 
And the rose, sweet guest, was bidden, 
While its breath receives 
Freshness from the unshed dews. 
Nothing marks the youth of these— 
One bright face is all he sees. 


With such colours as are dying 
On a sunset sky; 
With such odours as are sighing, 
When the violets die, 
Are the rich Italian wines. 
Dark and bright they glow together, 
In each graceful flask, 
Telling of the summer weather, 
And the autumn task, 


When young maidens stripped the vines. 


One small flask of cold pale green, 
Only one, he has not seen. 


When She woke the heart that slumber'd 
In a poet's dream, 
Few the summers he had number d, 
Little did he deem 
Of such passion and such power : 
When there hangs a life's emotion 
On a word—a breath — 
Like the storm upon the ocean, 
Bearing doom and death. 
Youth has only one such hour; 
And its shadow now is cast 
Over him who looks his last. 
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Does he love her ?—~Yes, to madness, 
Fiery, fierce, and wild ; 
Touch'd, too, with a ns sadness ; 
For his soul is mild, 
Tender as his own sad song. 
And that young wan cheek is wasted 
With the strife within : 
Well he knows his course has hasted 
Through delicious sin, 
Borne tumultuously along. 
Never have the stars above 
Chronicled such utter love. 


Well the red robe folded round her 
Suits her stately mien ; 
And the ruby chain has bound her 
Of some Indian queen ;— 
Pale her cheek is, like a pearl. 
Heavily the dusky masses 
Of her night-black hair, 
Which the raven’s wing surpasses, 
Bind her forehead fair ; 
Odours float from every curl. 
He would die, so he might wear 
One soft tress of that long hair. 


Clear her deep black eyes are shining, 
Large, and strangely bright ; 
Somewhat of the hid repining, 
Gives unquiet light 
To their wild but troubled glow. 
Dark-fringed lids an eastern languor 
O’er their depths have shed ; 
But the curved lip knoweth anger, 
‘Tis so fiercely red,— 
Passion crimsons in its glow. 
Tidings from that face depart 
Of the death within her heart. 


Does she love the boy who, kneeling, 
Brings to her his youth, 
With its passionate, deep feeling, 
With its hope, its truth ? 
No; his hour has pass'd away! 
Scarcely does she seek to smother 
Change and scornful pride ; 
She is thinking of another, 
With him at her side ;— 
He has had his day ! 
Love has darken'd into hate, 
And her falsehood is his fate. 


Even now, her hand extending, 
Grasps the fated cup ; 

For her red lip o’er it bending, 

He will drink it up,— 
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He will drink it to her name ; 
Little of the vial i 
That has ‘d its wave, 
How its rosy tide is flowing 
Onwards to the grave. 
One sweet whisper from her came ; 
And he drank to catch her breath,— 
Wine and sigh alike are death ! 





III. 
Tue Moortsn Maipen's Vien. 


Does she watch him, fondly watch him, 
Does the maiden watch in vain ? 
Do her dark eyes strain to catch him 
Riding o'er the moonlit plain, 
Stately, beautiful, and tall ? 
Those long eyelashes are gleaming 
With the tears she will not shed ; 
Still her patient hope is dreaming 
That it is his courser’s tread, 
If an olive leaf but fall. 
Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 
By the fountain’s side ; 
Better, than this weary watching, 
Better thou hadst died. 


Scarlet is the turban folded 
Round the long black plaits of hair ; 
And the pliant gold is moulded 
Round her arms that are as fair 
As the moonlight which they meet. 
Little of their former splendour 
Lingereth in her large dark eyes; 
Ever sorrow maketh tender, 
And the heart's deep passion lies 
In their look so sad and sweet. 
Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 
By the fountain s side ; 
Better, than this weary watching, 
Better thou hadst died. 


Once the buds of the pomegranate 
Paled beside her cheek’s warm dye, 
Now ‘tis like the last sad planet 
Waning in the morning sky— 
She has wept away its red. 
Can this be the Zegri maiden, 
Whom Granada named its flower, 
Drooping like a rose rain-laden ?— 
Heavy must have been the shower, 
owing down its fragrant head. 
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Woe for thee, my Zorayda, 

<a the fountains ade tehing 
tter, is weary watching, 
Better thou hadst died. 


To the north her fancies wander, 
There he dwells, her Spanish knight: 
'Tis a dreadful thing to ponder, 
Whether true love heard aright. 
Did he say those gentle things 
Over which fond memories linger, 
And with which she cannot part? 
Still his ring is on her finger, 
Still his name is in her heart— 
All around his image brings. 
Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 
By the fountain’s side ; 
Better, than this weary watching, 
Better thou hadst died, 


Can the fond heart be forsaken 
By the one who sought that heart? 
Can there be who will awaken 
All of life's diviner part, 
For some vanity’s cold reign. 
Heavy is the lot of woman— 
Heavy is her loving lot— 
If it thus must share in common 
Love with those who know it not— 
With the careless and the vain. 
Woe for thee, my poor Zorayda, 
By the fountain's side ; 
Better, than this weary watching, 
Better thou hadst died. 


Faithless Christian !—ere the blossom, 
Hanging on the myrtle bough, 
Float on the clear fountain’s bosom, 
She who listened to thy vow— 
She will watch for thee no more! 
’Tis a tale of frequent sorrow 
Love seems fated to renew; 
It will be again to-morrow 
Just as bitter and as true, 
As it aye has been of yore. 
Woe to thee, my poor Zorayda, 
By the fountain's wave ; 
But the shade of rest is round thee— 
And it is the grave! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL, 


Harry O’Rearpon.—Parr IV* 


Why Harry O’Reardon sought London and its vicinity it would be 
difficult to determine. He fancied, however, that he wished to bid an 
everlasting farewell to Moyna, and that, having done so, he would imme- 
diately leave England for America, and never return to the clime or 
country of his nativity and of his disgrace. Strange as it may seem, 
he knew the neighbourhood in which she resided, but was totally unac- 
quainted with the street, square, or place .—this fact did not occur to 
him until the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s, with its tributary spires, 
appeared as the coach whirled along the road leading from Highgate to 
our metropolis. 

“ Why did you come to London ?” I inquired one day of a poor Irish- 
man, who asked me for charity. “ Why did you come to London with- 
out friends or introduction ?” 

“Is it why I come ?” he replied, scratching his head ; “ why, then, 
sorra a bit of me knows, except it was to try my luck /” 

I suspect that Harry’s motive was much the same—he thought he 
would try his luck; and it little mattered to him how or where. That 
he had not forgotten Moyna [ can well imagine: the heart in times of 
sorrow always reverts to its early affections, even as the dove, finding no 
place whereon to rest, returned to the ark that had sheltered,it from 
the troubled waters. 

How lonely and desolate is London to a stranger!—the thousand 
countenances bearing the stamp and impress of their Maker’s image, 
and yet expressing no one sympathy or kindly feeling towards him who 
is utterly ola amid the multitude—the noise, amounting, in the ears 
of the uninitiated, to absolute tumult—the hurry—the carriages—the 
ebbing and flowing current of human beings—the palace-houses—the 
hurrying to and fro—the impossibility of moving (until one knows how 
to move) without jostling one against the other ! 

Harry was really more bewildered than ever he had been in his life ; 
but having at last got into a public-house, and partaken of the very 
slight refreshment his finances afforded, he inquired whereabouts Ken- 
sington was; he knew that Moyna lived somewhere in its neighbour- 
hood. He was told it was nearly five miles off. He then asked where 
Woolwich was ; he remembered that his mother’s cousin lived there ! 
Woolwich, they informed him, was seven miles in another direction. 
He resolved to find out Kensington ; and, after a bewildered pilgrimage, 
arrived at Hyde-Park Corner: he kept straight on for a long time— 
longer than he ought ; for, having missed the proper turning, he found 
himself, as the sun was setting, at the end of the Old Brompton lanes, 
where the district known by the name of the Fulham Fields commences, 
—the said fields, be it known, comprise a vast quantity of low ground, 
lying between the great Western-road and the river Thames. 

S- 


* Concluded from page 440. 
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I know of no district in. the neighbourhood of London which has so 
completely two distinct characters as the Fulham Fields. The ground 
is principally occupied by market-gardeners, who supply the London 
markets with fruit and vegetables. In the days of early summer there 
is nothing more delightful than to ride from the Old Bell at Brompton to 
the Old Greyhound at Fulham—literally through groves upon groves of 
apple, pear, and cherry blossoms ; the air impregnated by their fra- 
grance—the birds singing in every tree—the labourers busy in the 
fields—the ploughs at cheerful work—the villas in my favourite lanes, 
beaming chtough the rich foliage—while the many frames and glasses, 
employed by the industrious gardeners, glitter over the young a 
that require care. This is the sunny side of the picture.—Now for the 
dark one. 

The population of this highly-cultivated district is in a frightful state 
of demoralization ; large and poor families occupy every cottage, every 
room thatis to be obtained. Many of them are from the sister king- 
dom ; and, indeed, I have, during an observation of more than two 
years, convinced myself that though by many degrees the most dirty and 
uncultivated in the district, they are by no means so immoral or so dis- 
orderly as their English neighbours. The money earned by hard and 
praiseworthy industry during the day is, in nine cases out of ten, ex- 
pended in the gin, and more pernicious beer, shops during the night—so 
that there is nothing laid by for the winter months—and, winter as well 
as summer, hundreds of unemployed boys and girls, when once the sea- 
son for “ bird-keeping *” (which, oy an odd ) se demer re means bird-scat- 
tering) is over,—lounge about the lanes and sit under the hedges. As 
idleness is the mother of mischief it is not to be expected they can 
come to much good :—a greater number of young thieves congregate in 
North End and Walham Green, than in any neighbourhood that I know 
of. I believe the clergymen of the parish do their best, but either the 
population is too numerous for them to attend to, or they have not as yet 
discovered the proper mode of instruction. Sabbath-breaking is carried 
on in a most open and frightful manner, and the Bishop of London can 
hardly go out of his avenue without seeing persons openly at work in 
the fields while the bells are tolling for church. There are many visit- 
ing societies, and several ladies make it their business to alleviate the 
distress of their neighbours, some of whom are doubtless in great poverty 
—butit is poverty brought on by habits of carelessness and intoxication. 
I have thought that a well-regulated manufactory, where children could 
be employed, would be a great blessing: it is from the age of ten and 
eleven, when they leave school, that work suitable to their years becomes 
absolutely necessary to keep them from vice. It is miserable to look at 
this highly-cultivated district basking in richness beneath the summer 
sun, and to know how careless of all that is right and holy are the poor 
instruments who produce this abundance. There is a brewery building 
now close to St. John’s Bridge; I wish some real patriot would erect a 
manufactory on the opposite bank of the canal, where children could at 
once be instructed and employed; and then the flowers and fruits of the 
Fulham Fields would be as grateful to the heart as they are to the efe. 

Harry O’Reardon walked on until he arrived at the St. John’s Bridge 
I have just mentioned. He sat on the wall and looked down—not upon 
the water, for the tide was out, but upon the mud. There is a wooden 
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rail with two or three posts just below the bridge, and opposite to them 
some singularly fine trees. I cannot trace the resemblance, but Harry 
fancied that the rail and the posts looked very like the stile where he 
bade Moyna his first farewell. He leaned over—his eyes intently fixed 
upon what to him were objects of great interest. The voices of happy 
children struck upon his ear, laughing and chattering as they ran along ; 
and then he heard another voice whose tones were familiar to him, 
though they were more refined than they had once been; he suddenly 
turned round—he was not deceived—it was Moyna! She had stopped 
at the opposite side of the bridge, but had passed him. In a moment 
his pride rose high as ever—she had passed him—she must have 
known him—she could not have forgotten him—he knew her. Yet 
there she knelt, fastening the riband of a little girl’s shoe, while the 
child’s arms pressed so tightly round her neck that she could hardly 
perform her task: the little lady called her “ dearest and best Moyna,” 
said she was sorry to give her so much trouble, and finally kissed a 
cheek that was still pale, and a brow more thoughtful yet more calm 
than ever. Women have a pliability of disposition and manner which 
is easily moulded into grace: it is difficult, indeed, for a man to throw 
off the rough impress of vulgar or commonplace habits: but a young 
woman (who is much with her superiors) falls insensibly into the ease 
of good society ; and if, added to this aptness, there is a modest and in- 
telligent mind, her improvement will not only be rapid but lasting. 

Had it not been for the voice, and the well-remembered profile, Harry 
would hardly have recognized his old friend; she was so neat, so well- 
dressed, so lady-like; and the children—evidently those of a person 
moving in the higher circles—so fond of her ; could it really be the tailor’s 
daughter his mother so much despised ? She never once turned her head 
towards him; and yet his proud spirit suggested that she must have seen 
him. He cast his eyes over his own travel-soiled habiliments, and sup- 
posed (he knew but little of a woman’s heart) that she, in the first 
moment of recognition, would have looked down upon him, because she 
was the better dressed of the two. I should be sorry to form a 
harsh opinion of Harry, particularly in his troubles ; yet I cannot help 
thinking that he judged of her feelings from his own. He had been 
ashamed, rather ashamed, of Moyna in the days of his Dae ; and 
—the inference is easily drawn !—Harry was brave—Harry was proud 
—but his mind was not dignified. What say you, gentle reader ?-— 
“That we do not expect dignity of mind from such as Harry.” Your 
pardon ; circumstances may place in advantageous lights all the nobler 
qualities of our nature, but it is not in the power of circumstances to 
create them. A truly elevated mind is the most magnificent gift the 
Almighty bestows—it raises man above himself—and, blessed be God ! 
it is found, at least as frequently, in the cottage as in the palace: “ it is 
not for the world to give it, or the world to take it away.” 

Harry, therefore, instead of exclaiming “ Moyna ! darling Moyna !” 
turned away, and again leaned over the bridge, until the receding 
footsteps assured him that she and her charge had passed. “ My 
poor mother was right, after all!’? he said to himself in bitterness of 
heart; “ she’s nothing but an upstart. Not see me—not know me— 
how could she be off knowing me—did not I know her!” Harry quite 
forgot that he had seen her face while she was stooping, and that all she 
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could -haye. perceived ‘was a human figure leaning over St, John’s 
Bridge, He could not avoid looking after her, but his love, if such it 
deserved to be considered, was for the time all wormwood ; and he com- 
menced casting one pebble after another into the dry canal. 

“Why thin, God save you kindly, and more power to your elbow, for 
that last was a bad throw, I must say,’’ exclaimed a full—ri rich 
Waterford brogue at his side; and turning round, he saw the good- 
humoured face of a Fulham Fields’ basket-woman, smiling benevolently 
at his idle pastime. 

* I knew it—that is, I didn’t know it—only I was sure of it—sartin 
of it—would have taken my oath of it upon the Cross, even if I hadn’t 
seen your beautiful face, that it was no other but yourself—and you in 
Liverpool all the way—that is, was in it.” 

These long and highly-toned exclamations were delivered with cor- 
responding gesture by a person whom Harry had already recognised as 
a travelling vender of eggs and poultry, who had been sometimes 
charitably accommodated in his Irish home with bed and board— 
namely, clean straw and potatoes. 

‘* T knew you by the tip of your ear, and the proud way you ever and 
always had of drawing yourself up as if the nobility was behind you ; and 
sure it’s myself is glad to see you. You come to London, I suppose, for 
peeve, for I heard tell of you by one who knowed how grand you were in 

aiverpool; and as I come over from Mr. Derinzey’s (I do a hand’s turn 
in his garden from six in the morning till six at night, God help me) I 
see you—that I didn’t think you, till you flung down a stone, and then 
it struck me (not the stone, you know, but yourself)—that’s Master 
Harry, sis I—no, it can’t be, sis I—but it is, sis I agin; rasoning this 
away, where u’d you meet with his fellow, sis I—amongst these rack- 
shaws of English, sis I—(easy to myself, for there’s no good in spilling 
the milk you have to drink)—and then I thought I’d make bould to 
spake—sure my heart’s in my mouth ever since.” 

Harry knew of old that Peggy Graham was an errant, if not a most 
mischievous, gossip, but he did not exactly know how to get rid of her. 

“Thank you, Peggy. Is it far to Kensington?” he inquired. 

“To Kensington! Why, thin, is it to Kensington you are going?’ 
she said, replying, after the true Irish fashion, to one question, by asking 
another. 

“Ts it far?” he repeated. 

“* How can I tell you, machree, until you tell me what part you 
wants? Is it the Square, or the High-street ? Lord save us! Sure it’s 
not exciseman, or 30mething like that, you’d be to the Palace.” 

Harry smiled. ‘* Nothing so good, Peggy, I assure you.” 

** Well, I thought you’d be above the law to the last; but.I’ll tell you 
what Nelleen !”? she shouted, at the top of her voice; and from out 
a hole in the paling crept a child, dirty and ragged as need be. “ Nel- 
leen, go home to the father that owns you, and tell him we met with a 
true-born gentleman, Mister Harry O’Reardon, from Liverpool and 
Ireland; and that he lost his way, and that I’m stept out just to find 
his own place for him in Kensington.” 

“ Peggy !”? interrupted Harry. 

_“ Whisht, now ! it’s no trouble in life; if it was twelve o’clock at 
night I’d go with you every foot of the road, for the sake of ould times, 
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and the ould country. And,” to the child, “tell him to behave himself, 
and that he’ll find——” 

“ Peggy,’ again interrupted O’Reardon, “ you ileunderiiahi me, I 
have no place in Kensington, I am not going to Kensington; and I only 
wanted to know how far Kensington is from where we stand.” 

“ Why, thin, sorra a bit o’good it would do you to know, and you not 
going there,” she replied, with provoking nonchalance. ‘‘ Any way, 
[ don’t know myself, their little bits o’miles ain’t worth the counting. 
[f you ain’t going to Kensington, where do you bide?” she inquired 
again; and then added, “but I’m up to you now, Masther Harry, 
maybe ye think I don’t know where Miss (Miss, to be sure) Moyna 
Roden stops; maybe ye think [ don’t remember ould times; maybe ye 
think I don’t know w bat a pet she’s made of, far before a servant; and 
maybe I did’nt see her walking this way.’ 

These words were daggere to Harry ; he looked enraged, and, without 
deigning a reply, turned from Peggy Graham ; but she was not so to be 
repulsed. 

** Sure it’s not angry with a poor craythur like me you are,” she 
said, soothingly ; “sure it isn’t ! My tongue was never settled tight 
and tidy in my head like another’s ; but I mean no harm for all that; 
only tell me where you bide, that I may sometimes see, and bless you, 
(for many’s the warm welcome I had by your hearthstone,).and if you're 
grown grand Py 

* I’m not grown grand, as you call it,” said Harry, touched by her 
kindly tones; ‘* but I’m worn and weary. Is there no house near 
where I can get a bed for to-night? To-morrow I hope to leave 
London.” 

“A bed!” she repeated. ‘ Why, thin, to be sure—isn’t there my 
bed? Sure, myself and my husband, and the children, can sleep as 
sonsy on the ground; and it’s a good bed, too.’ 

‘“* Stop,” said Harry ;—it is not easy to stop the torrent of Irish 
hospitality. Chatterer and mischief-maker she certainly was; but the 
virtue of her country dwelt under the red tiles of her English cottage, 
as warmly as it did beneath the mossy thatch of her Irish cabin, At 
length, Harry convinced her that he could go to an inn; and, after much 
dispute, she gave up the point. 

“ Oh, yes, there were inns, to be sure; he could be mighty snug at 
the Crown, or very grand at the Swan; and if he could’nt be comfort- 
able, sure she’d go aud wait on him herself—that she would.” 

* Well,’ thought she, ** though he’s so stiff and so stately, and will 
go by himself, and all that, I’ll be even with him—that I will. [ll 
steal into the kitchen, and tell them who’s the customer I sent them ; 
that he’s of dacent people. Why should I lose the credit of sending a 
customer to that or to any house ?”? 

Peggy’s disposition to ivestigate and interfere did not end here. She 
had long since known where Moyna resided; and as she saw that Harry 
was not at all inclined to communicate with her on any subject, she 
thought she’d just stray off the Kensington way, and let Moyna, “ fine 
as she was,’’ know that she knew “ what’s what.” It was not the first 
time she had made herself known to Moyna; for she was as cunning as 
an Irish magpie, and resembled the bird, I am sorry to confess, in 
more than one of its peculiarities. 
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Having obtained an interview with Moyna, she opened her proceed- 
ings with considerable tact. 

“ Tt was a beautiful evening, honey; and I hope you had a pleasant 
walk., Why not?—You’re all as one as a lady, now.” 

** Not quite,”’ replied Moyna, smiling. 

“ Well, you look like one, any how, as I always says.” 

“ Then i am sorry for it,” said the right-minded girl; “ for I must 
look like what I am not, and that would be deceptive.” 

“ You're grown too English, entirely, for me,” observed the flatterer, 
rather scornfully. ‘ Only, I am sure you had a pleasant walk. Sure, 
eyery one sis how you’re trated like one of the family.” 

“ I certainly am, Peggy, and therefore I must not waste their time ; 
so if you have nothing particular to say to me, I will wish you good 
evening.” 

“ Lord save us! how short you take a body up; but may be you’re 
as hamed to be seen talking to so poor a body as myself?” 

* Not, Peggy, if it would do you any good.” 

“ Me any good!—troth, no; it was to do you good I come—to tell 
you where one you know of lodges.” 

“One I know of!”? exclaimed Moyna, astonished. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“ Bathershin! is it that way you treat an ould friend ?—try to blind- 
fould her! Very well, Miss—oh, very well! So I’m to know nothin’ 
about it !”’ : 

“ T really do not know what you mean !”’ 

‘*Oh! in course; you know nothin’, to be sure, about meetin’ Master 
Harry O’Reardon on St. John’s Bridge this evenin’.”’ 

“ Harry O’Reardon!—St. John’s Bridge !”? exclaimed Moyna, in a 
tone so evidently sincere, that the shrewd woman saw at once they had 
not met, 

“ Well, it’s mighty quare, so it is,” she said, ‘ I’ll take mee oath I 
saw you make to the bridge, and not fifteen minutes after, while you 
war still in sight (if my eyes war where they used to be), I spoke to 
Harry O’ Reardon, and walked with him to the Crown, where he now 
is!” 

“My God!” murmured Moyna. “ And how did he look ?—What 
did he say ?”’ 

“* Why, he looked neither one way nor t’other, you see ; neither well 
nor ill, but dreadful sulky and proud !”’ 

“* What did he say?” 

“ Sarra a much—just as little as he could help—kept bothering about 
the way to Kensington, and it straight forenint him,”’ 

“Did he—did he,’’ inquired Moyna, hesitatingly, “ say anything 
about me?” 

** About you!—Why, thin, is it in downright earnest you are, that 
you passed Harry, and Harry you, without a word? Why, he was 
leanin’ over the bridge, so he was!’’ 

Moyna’s thoughts had been so occupied, that she had no remembrance 
of the fact; but the idea that Harry had seen and passed her, without 
recognition, was too painful to support. She astonished Peggy by wish- 
ing her a determined and abrupt good night. 

“‘ Why, thin,” grumbled the disappointed newsmonger, as she left 
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the house, “ a purty fool I made o’ myself dancin’ after the pair of 
them this blessed night, and not a word o’ news out of either ; — 
dry and as chokin’ as March dust, just as if I didn’t remember the love 
they onct had to one another! Still Masther Harry had the full:and 

plenty o’ heart and hand onct, and I mustn’t forget that to him ;, but 

as for her, sure England’s not the place to have the black drop taken 

out of a Protestant any way!” 

And away went Peggy back to the Crown, where all she could learn 
was, that “ Masther Harry” had gone to bed. 

I left his mother sitting in sad and silent anguish in her son’s de- 
serted room, until roused by the caresses of the little dog he had been 
kind to. Her mind, when divested of prejudice, was still firm and 
energetic ; and, with all her keen perceptions quite alive, she set forth 
to the different coach-oflices, and at length ascertained the conveyance 
by which Harry departed for London. She conjectured that, come what 
would, he would seek Moyna to bid her farewell. She succeeded in 
obtaining her address, and then she entertained every hope that she 
should be able to communicate to her son the happy change which had 
taken place in his circumstances, through the benevolence of his 
employers. Such was the old woman’s activity, that she left Liverpool 
twelve hours after his departure, and as Peggy presented herself to 
Moyna in the evening, so did Mrs, O’Reardon present herself to her 
astonished sight the next morning. 

** T’ll not let her suppose I’m down in the world,” thought the widow, 
proud as ever, and so she drove to the house in a cab. 

Mrs. O’ Reardon was entirely unprepared for the alteration which a 
short time and much attention had wrought in Moyna, and it was with 
an involuntary feeling of respect—not to Moyna, but to the person who 
wore such good clothes, and received her in such a room—that the 
proud widow curtsied—times were changed. ‘‘ I came to ask,” she 
said at last, “ if you. know where my son is, and if you do, and have 
any feelin’ for the agony of a mother's heart, I hope you will tell me?” - 

“* After what passed at Liverpool,’’ replied Moyna, “ it is not likely 
that I should know anything of your son, but though I have not seen 
him, I heard that he slept last night at the Crown. A poor woman 
whom you may remember in Ireland, Peggy Graham, knows all about 
him, I will write you her direction.” 

Moyna did so, and opened the door for her visiter’s departure. The 
natural generosity of Mrs. O’Reardon’s disposition was struggling with 
the acquired prejudices of her life—prejudices so long indulged, that 
they had become a second nature ; generosity, however, was the first 
impulse, and there was no time for the triumph of prejudice. When 
Moyna had finished speaking, Harry’s mother extended her hand to 
her, and said, “I believe if Harry had married you, he would have been 
a happier man this day than he is; take this news, and my blessing 
with it, Moyna Roden, and may God keep you in grace, for I think he 
marked ye for good from the first !”’ 

The flush of triumph for a moment brightened poor Moyna’s cheek, 
but the heart knew its own bitterness, and she returned to her occu- 
pation with an anxious and disturbed spirit. 

Mrs.Q’ Reardon proceeded, in the machine she had hired, to the Crown; 
but the unfortunate woman had only been accustomed in her bygone 
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days to the atcommodation of a car, with a feather~bed turnéd ‘into it, 
upon which ‘she could sit, and from which descend quietly when her 
journey was ended. In quitting the ricketty carriage (which seems in- 
vented for the express purpose of destroying the lives of his Majesty’s 
hege subjects ) her eagerness was so great, that her foot caught in the step, 
and she was carried, with a broken leg and in a state of insensibility, 
into the very chamber her son had occupied but an hour before. It was 
piteous when she recovered her senses to hear her lamentations; she 
seemed to lose all care for herself in overwhelming anxiety for her son— 
“Could no one tell her where he was gone? could no one inform 
her?” She sent for Peggy, but Peggy, to her deep sorrow and vexa- 
tion, was as ignorant of his movements as herself. What could she do? 
the people of the inn hinted, with great propricty, that her removal to 
an hospital would be absolutely necessary ; but against this her pride 
revolted—“ She go to an hospital—she would die first.” Peggy was 
almost as indignant as herself, ** the O’Reardon’s,” she asserted, with 
positive knowledge to the contrary, but urged to the falsehood by the love 
of boasting ; “ the O’Reardon’s had full and plenty to pay every doctor, 
and everybody in England, and why shouldn’t they, if they liked m?” 

** No reason against that,” said the chambermaid, pert by virtue of 
her office’; “no reason against that, Mistress Peggy. We always hear 
of the plenty of Ireland, and about somebody being entitled to some- 
thing (a great deal, of course) when somebody dies ; yet I don’t know 
how it is, when they get the something from somebody, they never come 
near us.” 

There was too much truth in this not to be resented; the Trish 
woman had the wit and the English woman the wisdom, and forthwith 
commenced a war of words which would have terminated in a war of 
another character, but for the timely interference of the landlady. 

A few days passed, and the aged sufferer was growing worse and 
worse ; her bodily agony was exceeded by her mental anguish, and both 
were grievous. ‘The English, fortunately for themselves, have no idea of 
pride in those who have to contend with poverty ; and as it was evident 
that Mrs. O’Reardon’s worldly goods were of very limited extent, the 
people with whom she sojourned, and who were bound to her by no 
earthly tie, thought it expedient that she should be removed to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Peggy Graham felt assured that such a measure would shorten her 
days, and resolved upon telling Moyna the sad story. ‘* Even,” thought 
she, as she trudged along the pretty green lane leading to Kensington ; 
** even if it forces all belonging to me to sleep with the pig instead of in 
the English bed we’ve got, I'll put up with it, sooner than she should 
go to be made an ottomy of to plaze the doctors; maybe my new young 
lady will be too fine, but I'll try her, any way.” 

Moyna had lived on, poor girl, since she heard of Harry’s being in 
the neighbourhood, haunted by a feverish dread or anxiety (she hardly 
knew which) that she might see him. She would have reasoned like a 
philosopher on the propriety of any other person, so circumstanced, 
going to the hospital; but Harry’s mother—alas! she loved him still 
too well, and in a way too Irish to suffer that. 

“ Tell the people at the inn I will pay the expenses!” she exclaimed 
generously. 
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“ No, that could not be done now. Mrs. O’Reardon had taken such 
deep offence at the ‘ hospital proposal,’ that go from the house. she 
would.” 

“ T'll tell you what,” says Peggy, “ it’s where she would be 
comfortable, just in my bit of a place—it’s more like Ireland ;, and I’ 
give her up the inner room entirely, if you’d engage to pay the doctor, 
and find her in the bit and the sup?”’ 

It does not need a gorgeous chamber and well-dressed actors to play 
a tragedy ; there was enough of it without such aids in the rude, unfur- 
nished room where the dying widow lay, attended at intervals during the 
day by Peggy and Peggy’s children, and at night by Moyna Roden. 

“ God’s blessing on you!” she said on the third night the noble-minded 
girl had waited by her bed-side ; ‘God's blessing on you—I watch for 
the sound of your step, until my heart stops beating, and then I wonder 
when you will come, instead of thinking, as I aught, how you can come. 
Moyna, I hated you once, but I love you now.” 

“If you will not talk, I will tell you something,”’ she said smiling ; 
and those who know her history and her heart, will know how hard it 
was for her to smile on such a subject. ‘* My mistress has got an adver- 
tisement put in the papers, saying that if your son will call at a place 
in the City, he will hear of something to his advantage.” 

“She hasn't named him by name, has she ?”? inquired the old woman, 
peering into her face. 

** She would have done so, but I requested her to put only ‘ If H—— 
O’R——,,’ and word it so as to be —.- understood by himself.” 

“ The blessing of God on you for that, above all other things!” ex- 
claimed the widow. ‘“ Look, Moyna,—death I know is griping at my 
heart—but he shan’t have me till I see Harry—yet I'd rather give him 
up my last breath without a struggle more, than have his name disgraced 
by being put ina common paper—where the name of an O’Reardon 
never was before !” 

The accident and over-excitement, working upon the extreme age of 
the proud woman, reduced to absolute dependance on those she had 
so long despised, were evidently hurrying her to her final home. And 
it was pitiable to think of her last breath mingling with the breeze of a 
strange land! 

Moyna never saw her, during the fifteen nights she watched by 
her bed-side, enjoy an hour’s repose; every step, every noise in the 
street, she fancied to be occasioned by her son returning; still he came 
not. She had concealed from Moyna the fact of his disgrace and the 
kindness of his benefactors—she could not bear the idea of her knowing 
his weakness; and though Moyna had heard it all from Miss Dalrymple, 
her delicacy obliged her to keep the secret of her information from the 
dying mother. It was a beautiful picture of genuine virtue—to see 
that girl watching the couch of one who had caused her so much sor- 
row—whose pride had wrecked her little barque of happiness. During 
the day she laboured in her situation ; at night repaired to that noisome 
room, to minister to the wants of the forsaken widow. Her employers 
(who knew the affectionate history of her simple life) respected her 
high-souled charity too much to oppose her wishes; and even Peggy 
was subdued to deferential silence. 


** 1 dont know what to make of her, Mike,”’ she said to her husband, 
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“ Why she even paid the priest ; and I.can’t think she has any great 
notion of Harry himself—for she never speaks of him bs 

** Augh!”’ replied Mike ; who seldom ventured an observation in the 
presence of his eloquent wife. 

**Can you come at the knowledge of her mind, Mike—you used to be 
purty cute ?” 

This was an extraordinary compliment, and Mike looked astonished, 
while he replied, * She’s just something above the common.’ 

if “cn y’e great gaby, what news you bring us !—sure I knew that 
myself.”’ 

“ Well!” replied the husband, in a tone between meekness and 
wee * since ye’r so knowing, I wish ye’d know how to let me 
alone !”” 

Peggy snatched from his hand the pipe he was in the act of putting 
to his lips, and placing it in her own mouth, exclaimed,—“ I tell 
you what it is, Mike, I’ll put up with none of your tyranizing——so go 
to bed, and hould ye’r tongue, there’s no rest nor pace with it day or 
night—click clackin’ !—click clackin’! like a Leprehawn’s hammer !— 
Didn’t Moyna herself say to me last night—keep the house quiet, sis 
she, and then maybe the poor woman would get a wink o’sleep. How 
can I keep the house quiet, sis I, and that noisy man o’ mine in it?” 

Mike was very different from the tribe of ordinary husbands: he 
did as he was bid; but to be sure he had served a twenty years’ 
apprenticeship to the most overbearing of her sex,—and as she never 
idled—relaxed her labours, or felt peaceably inclined,—it is not to be 
wondered at if he was well schooled in the duty of obedience. 

* * * * * ° 

**Moyna! what did the clock last strike?’ ‘inquired the poor suf- 
ferer, trying to raise herself up in bed. 

“Four,” replied Moyna. 

** Not so much, did it?—Not four, surely? Moyna, I had a dream ; 
and I know by it I shall die at six. I heard the Doctor whisper Peggy 
last night, that I could not live twenty-four hours more, but it’s little I’d 
think o’ that—but for the dream. ‘ Bear up,’ says the blessed Virgin 
herself to me; ‘bear up,’ says she, and smilin’ like the sun over a 
bed o” lilies: ‘ bear up; make a clean breast, and I’ll lead you into 
heaven,’ she says; ‘ away from the world,’ she says. ‘ When the clock 
strikes six, let the window be opened, and be ready, and you'll see my 
shadow waiting for you in the sky!’ And, Moyna, it was on the tip of 
my tongue to ask her about Harry, but she was gone. Moyna, I must 
tell you now, though I never did before, of the reason of Harry’s leaving 
Liverpool.” 

** No, no—I know it,” she replied. ‘ Do not think of that now. I 
knew all about it from Miss Dalrymple. And I know what the gentle- 
men offer to do; and if I should see him, he shall learn it all. Put the 
world and its concerns far from you now. Shall I send again for the 
priest ?”” 

“* Moyna, it is easy to say put the world’s concerns from one; but, 
Moyna, you have never been a mother. To leave him in prosperity 
would have been hard—to leave him in this uncertainty Oh! Moyna, 
Moyna! I cannot pluck my heart from off him.’’? She remained silent 
for some time, and then said—‘* The morning is passing fast, and I 
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have not thanked nor blessed you. To know that all the time, and never 
to hurt me by it! Oh, Moyna, if I could go on my knees to you I 
would, to ask you, if my poor boy ever should come in your way, to 
spake kind to him—to let him see your heart as he once saw it. You 
would have saved him from what I drew him into. I’m sure he loves 
you still,” 

“No, no—that is all past. I began by considering your son my 
friend—I will end with the same belief. Whatever I might have been, 
I am certainly unfitted now to be his wife. Regard him I ever shall, 
but——” 

“ There, there,’ interrupted the widow—a spark of her former pride 
rekindling within her. “ You need not spake the word. I do not want 
to hear him refused by you, or,’’ she added, “ by any one. No more 
about it. Oh, holy cross! that I should be so punished—to die, far 
away from the graves of my people—to die, among strangers—to die, 
without a hand I loved to close my eyes—to die——”’ 

Moyna, unable any longer to restrain her feelings, burst into tears. 

a Now.” exclaimed the miserable mother, with a total alteration of 
manner; “ now, am I not a wretched woman! to draw tears from the 
eyes whose bames have warmed and lighted me, when there was no 
other warmth or light near? Forgive me, darlint; but the Lord ma 
not forgive me as soon as you will! Oh, that I had thought less of the 
world's pride than I did! Now that the pitcher is emptied, [see how 
much was wasted! Oh, Moyna, Moyna! if I could have looked on 
him once more! If I could only know that I wouldn’t be cast into the 
earth like a dog, without one belonging to me to walk at my head; and 
maybe the beords of my coffin too thin to keep out the red worms, and 
the hungry things that watch to feast upon the dead! J, that lived 
independent, to think that my bones should have to thank an English 
parish for a shroud !” 

* No, no—do not disturb yourself about that,” said Moyna. “I will 
not suffer it—I will provide all that may be necessary; and, sure, at the 
year’s end, God will not let me be the poorer, because I laid out some of 
what he gave me in the way He would desire. Sure, you needn’t look 
high about it, Ma’am; you’ve done me a deal of justice, and made me 
contented with myself, and think I’ve done my duty; and the God that 
hears me knows it’s the truth I’m telling, when I say, that if He had 
spared you, I would have rejoiced to be able to let you want for nothing, 
all as if I had belonged to you by the law; but the law of kindness is far 
before any other. And so now rest content, and anything you leave with 
me to do, I will—anything but the one. 1 would swear to it, only that 
you always said, even long ago, that Moyna Roden’s word was truth.” 

The clocks chimed five. 

** God reward you—I can’t,” said the dying woman; “ my sight 
grows dim, and I have but an hour to live. A-weary on this crushed 
limb! I feel as if I could sit up and even move, but for it; but it drags 


.me down—down to the grave! Oh! it’s been cruel torture, but I feel 


no pain of it now, only the weight.” 

The minutes of the time that followed were to Moyna as hours. 
Mrs. O’Reardon became restless, impatient, wandering; instead of 
losing strength or consciousness, she appeared to gain both. Yet her 
voice, Which she used unceasingly, was as a voice from the sepulchre ; 
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nil her face, of which every feature had been changed by pain, was as 
the face of a corpse rising in its ghastliness from the grave. It would be 
right and useful for the gay and thoughtless to watch for an hour by the 
death-bed. We may think and read of such things, but we must. see 
them to understand their terrors. 

I had hardly numbered fourteen summers, when, at the request of 
@ dear and honoured relative, I sat, during a short warm night in June 
(the last of her living nights), by her bedside. She had been a 
woman of singular beauty, and of strong imagination and affections ; 
to look upon, she was the most magnificent person I ever saw—to 
converse with, the most interesting—and her wild, warm gencrosity 
of disposition made her, though born in another land, the beloved 
and venerated of a true-hearted peasantry, whose interests were to her 
as herown. Her youth had long been passed, still she was, oh! how 
beautiful! They said that she was dying, and I remember feeling my 
flesh creep, and yet keeping my eyes fixed upon her marble features, 
watching to see death come. A love for flowers had been one of the 
darling passions of her life, and while, as I thought, she slept—just as 
the sun tinted the morning cloudg—I stole to the flower-garden, and 
gathered my lapful of bright summer flowers—roses, and heliotropes, 
and myrtle, and snow-white lilies—and, returning, placed them on her 
pillow, and near her long fingers, which were spread upon the coverlet. 
She opened her eyes, looked at me and at the flowers, and smiled ; and 
then I remember shuddering, while I gazed, to see the fixed and glazed 
expression of those open. eyes, and I stole near an old and faithful ser- 
vant and whispered, ‘ Is Death coming?’ and she answered, “ He is 
come!’? I fell on my knees and hid my face; 1 had expected the 
mighty tyrant in his terrors, and I had heard prayers offered, fervent and 
frequent prayers, that, having suffered as she had for four long years, 
the death-struggle might be short; but, struggle!—there was none! 
Yet the sudden stillness—the calm, the deep, deep silence—broken at 
once, when her departure was made known, by the wail of the servants 
and the agonized groans of a bereaved husband! I grew old and saye 
in that brief time, and often now, though years have passed, her glazed 
eyes and marble features start up before me, and I feel my blood creep 
coldly through my veins, as it did in those well-remembered moments. 
Oh! a death-bed, whether calm or turbulent, can never be forgotten ! 
The plunge from life into eternity is indeed fearful, but truly fearful to 
those who have neither the light of faith nor hope, to show them what 
that eternity is. 

When the clock struck six, Mrs. O’Reardon’s moans and exclama- 
tions suddenly ceased ; her finger pointed eagerly towards the window, 
which Moyna opened. Light fleecy clouds were floating beneath the 
arch of heaven. ‘Lhe dying woman raised herself from her pallet— 
stretched her clasped hands towards them—exclaimed “ There! there!” 
sunk back, and expired. ‘ 

Her life, like the lives of many of her country, had been excited and 


stormy ; and so was her death! Moyna Roden performed her promise 
faithfully. 


Several years parsed her, and she heard nothing of Harry.. Moyna 
had prospered exceedingly; she had visited her home, contributed to 
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the comforts of her family, and, if truth must be told, lingered in the 
lane and wept bitterly at the stile where she and Harry parted. Her 
mistress had bequeathed her a handsome legacy, but she could not, after 
the habits acquired in England, return and dwell with her own people. 
Her heart yearned towards those to whom she owed so much, and her 
fidelity and truth secured her a sincere welcome when she re-entered 
their household. 

It was pleasant to hear her cheerful voice and observe her kindly care. 
The young ladies looked up to her in all household matters, as a second 
mother ; and Moyna was an acknowledged treasure. Why she never 
married ? was a question now but seldom asked; and all the we | 
young girls of her acquaintance had dubbed her a confirmed old maid. 
She had not seen our acquaintance Peggy for some time, though that 
person still vegetated in the Fulham Fields. Still did she labour, poor 
creature, unceasingly; though the curse of early habits hovered over 
her, and prevented her rising either in the moral or the intellectual 
scale. Her family altogether were receiving five times the sum the 
could earn in Ireland, yet living but little better than in their own land. 
Spending much upon low finery, and nothing upon comfort. Loved by 
some, not respected by any, Peggy and Peggy’s family were precisely 
the sort of Irish family that Miss Martineau would seize upon to illus- 
trate the evils of over-population, and exactly such as I would rather 
not talk about, because I could say but little to their advantage. It is 
impossible to imagine anything morally worse than low Irish habits 
grafted upon low English ones ; and Moyna, finding that Peggy went on 
“never heeding” and “ secing about’? instead of doing, gave her up, 
as she had been obliged to do many of her poor country-women, in 
despair ! 

fem, however, had evidently been laying in wait for her one Sunday 
evening, at the hour she usually went to church. 

“ God save you kindly !”” exclaimed her cracked voice, as Moyna came 
to where she was leaning against a post, her arms folded in her Sunday 
red shawl, her bonnet flattened by the pressure of market-baskets, 
into a shape peculiar, I believe, to basket-women ; and one foot resting 
upon the other,—the established lounging position of Irish peasants. 

“ God save you kindly—my eyes are wore out of my head watching 
that gate !’’ 

“Oh, Peggy! why did you not ring and ask for me?” 

* Ax ata house like yon, for you? Augh, Miss Moyna, I know better 
than that; keep your distance, says the moss-rose to the blackberry, 
when he called her cousin !” 

Moyna smiled; she had learned that to argue to any good purpose 
with an Irish peasant, wit becomes a necessary auxiliary to wisdom— 
laugh with them, or cause them to laugh, and you carry your point; but 
as for cold, quiet reason, they know how to turn your gravest truths into 
a jest, and unless you are prepared with a skilful jest in exchange, wit 
overturns poor wisdom. Moyna was not in a witty humour, so, as I 
have said, she only smiled, and waited Peggy’s communication, which 
(she judged rightly) would not be long coming. 

** | took a turn to the strong-box in the City, to see a neighbour’s 
child that the police have cotcht just for nothing, and who do you think 
I saw there ?” she inquired, looking eagerly at Moyna. 


or 
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Moyna. Roden felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet. She 
never met P that past scenes and past events were not recalled to 
her mind; and now, though she made no reply, the expression of her 
countenance satisfied the woman that she was understood. 

* Sure enough,” she continued, “‘ there he was—lonely and proud, as 
if he was standing on the top of Carrickburn, wid no companions but 
the clouds.” 

* To come to this,” murmured poor Moyna, with ill-suppressed agita- 
tion; “‘ to come to this—he that was so high in his mind and notions, 
to come to this!” 

“ Aigh e voya! sure there’s no passing one’s luck,” exclaimed Peggy, 
for the Irish are as great fatalists as the Turks. “ It was before him, 
80 it was, poor boy, from the first.’’ 

** Of course you did not make yourself known to him,” said Moyna ; 
her natural delicacy revolting at the idea of the prying eyes of one so 
coarse and common penetrating his distress. 

“In coorse I did though—why shouldn’t I? ‘ Masther Harry,’ sis 
J, goin’ up to him, ‘ I’m above all pride,’ [ sis, ‘ and give me your hand,’ 
I sis, ‘ all as one as if you warn’t here,’ I sis. My dear, he turned as 
black as mee brogue when it’s clean (savin’ ye’r presence), and afther 
a minute, as red, and thin as white—and I was goin’ to turn away, whin 
he held out his hand—Oh, dear! oh, dear! it’s little we know what’s 
before us.’ ) 

** Little, indeed,” groaned Moyna. 

“* Why the Lord save us,” ejaculated Peggy, “ I wouldn’t have tould 
you on the suddent, if I’d ha’ thought it would turn you that colour, 
Miss, honey!” 

“* Go on,” she replied, “ I am quite well now.” 

“ Afther a bit,”? resumed the gossip, “ he tould me how the mornin’ 
he left the Crown—that unlucky day—he found out a relation of his 
mother’s at Woolwich; and from all I could gather, I think he led him 
to no good—but he's very close. He writ home after a time, and heard 
from there the news that his mother was dead ; and. would y’e believe, he 
said the thought of her death was a great relief to his mind. By that I 
judged he had had a dale of trouble, to rejoice that one he loved so 
much was gone out of the world! but, my dear, he knew nothin’ of the 
purticklers till I tould him.”’ 

“You surely,”’ interrupted Moyna, in a tone of deep feeling, “ did 
not tell him of his mother’s distress ?”’ 

** Faix I did—make ye’r mind easy—I tncinsed him into everything 
about her poverty and your goodness, and a 

“* My God, my God, Peggy ! how could you be so lost to every feeling 
of propriety ?” 

‘* Propriety !”’ repeated Peggy, bristling like an angry cat. “ Pro- 
priety, Miss Moyna! I’ve been a vartuous, honest, hard-working 
woman all my life, and niver heard a word said against my propriety or 
dacency before ; and niver look’t to it from you.” 

“You misunderstand me, Peggy. I meant that you must have 
wounded Harry’s feelings,” said Moyna, anxious to avert the storm. 

“ Wounded his feelings! Faix, I wish that was his worst wound — 
sure, he’s wounded in the arm! Oh, thin, don’t look so down. I’m 
sorry for him; only it was nothing to be ashamed of after all—a 
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scrimmage with some of those dirty police below Blackwall, abontsome 

smuggling. I heard from one who. knows, that he and his relation did 

more smuggling along the coast o’ Kent and the French coast, than 
t 


any ten. ‘ If that’s all,’ sis I, ‘he’s shown a dacent spirit to, the last) 
there’s nothing in that to disgrace any gentleman, as you'd say yourself, 
if you knew onything of Connamara.’ ‘He may swing for, it,’ sis the 
ove T mean. *‘ Plase God, no!’ sis 1; but I wanted to tell you how, that 
whin I got to the end of my story, he had covered his face with his broad 
hand, and his grey hair (for it’s as grey as my own now) was streaming 
over it, ‘and yet I saw the tears raining like hail through his fingers. 
‘She was ever an angel,’ sis he; ‘too good for me,’ sis he, ‘ and 
Giod knew it. As you know where she lives,’ sis he, ‘take her this.’ 
He drew a lock of hair, which I guessed, from the colour, was your’s, 
from his bussem, and parted it in two halves. ‘ Give her this,’ sis he ; 
* she will mind when she gave it me, and she will see also, that, bad as 
I have been, I have taken care of that token. Ax her, for the sake of 
the love she once bore me, to come here on Monday at.two; I want to 
spake to her once more in this world—I dare not hope to meet her in 
the next!’ Take the hair,’’ added Peggy: “ see, it’s your own.” She 
held it to the braid that banded Moyna’s forehead. ‘“ My God!’ ex- 
claimed the woman, while tears gushed to her eyes—“ you are grey as 
well as him: he with the sin—you with the sorrow. Oh, it’s a weary 
world !” 
. * * * * . 

Moyna Roden did not feel the shame of entering that sepulchre of 
sin which yawns in the midst of our great city. He, despite the events 
of years—he, the long cherished of her heart, was there. He had been 
hefore her as a dream that night, in the freshness of youth, and the 
Lrightness of an unblemished reputation. She now saw him sinking 
beneath premature old age, and a blighted character. 

“ It was pride, Moyna—pride from the first,’’ he said, when the agi- 
tation of their meeting had subsided. “Pride that made me leave my 
country, where, if I had condescended to go as steward to the estates, 
which had fallen into other hands, I might have been rich and re- 
spected, as he who accepted what I refused. It was pride made me, in 
Dublin, scorn the King's service. It was pride made me ape the con- 
dition of a gentleman in Liverpool. It was the pride of office made me 
sacrifice its honesty. It was pride that drove me thence—I was 
ashamed of the discovery, not of the sin. I found my mother’s relative 
a scoffer at the law, yet rich. Long have we carried on the traffic; 
but, believe me, had I known of the offer my poor mother bore, I would 
not now be here. My character was gone—I could not starve—I could 
not beg—I had not the means to reach America at first. Had you 
spoken to me!” 

**] did not see you—how could you think I did?” said Moyna. 

Tt is all over now,” he answered. “ The only consolation I have 
is, that though my crime is illegal—there is no meanness connected 
with it—TI laboured in the bold free trade !” 

Moyna’s heart was filled with pity for his misfortunes. “Thank 
God !” she whispered to herself, as he traced his errors back to their 





great origin—* We sees it now ;’—but his concluding sentence forced 
her back to the belief “ that it is easier to ride a dolphin through the 
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seathan uproot the false pride which grows with Irish growth, and 
strengthens with Irish strength.” He fancied he had grown humble; 
n0—he had only been unfortunate. His reason was convinced—his 
feetings remained unsubdued. 

* Let us not talk of the past,” murmured Moyna, as he poured out his 
acknowledgments—“ let us think of the future. Can nothing bedone?? 

*Yes,’? he said, and his eye kindled, “ Yes, Moyna, we shall meet 
no more. This very night, three of us have planned an escape, 
Ay, you may scan the walls high as they are—we shall overstep 
them! Once free—I leave England for ever! Will you not pray for 
my escape.” She turned away her face to weep. “I know you will— 
I know you will. I have entrusted you with my secret-—and—if my 
Lines agg Fern re prevailed at all” He could not finish his 
sentence. Moyna pressed her purse into his hand at parting, and he 
had not time to return it ere she was gone. 

The next morning she hurried into the City—watching like a poor 
criminal for his sentence—to hear the news. It was soon heard:— 
people were talking at the corners of the streets of the daring at/empt 
of three prisoners to escape from Newgate. One got clear ofl—one was 
retaken—one, whose arm was in a Sling, fell from off the wall, and 
was killed upon the spot, 

**Hanger,”’ says the proverb, “ will break through stove walls.” —So 
will the love of woman ! 

“‘ Let me have that body—that I may bury it,” said Moyna to the 
keeper. 

** Was he your husband, or your brother ?” 

She could not reply—her eyes were fixed upon the rigid form and 
features to which her heart had clung—through evil report, and good 
report. 

Me She was here yesterday” observed one of the turnkeys ; “and when 
she was gone, I heard him say—‘ she was the only friend he had in 
the whole world! ” 

She buried him in his mother’s grave!—and a bluc slate slab has 
simply this record 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN*LAW RIIYMES,”’ 


Stop here, seducer, stop awhile ! 
A villain’s victim sleeps below : 
She drank the poison of a smile, 
And found that lawless love is woe, 
Too true to doubt the lip that lied! 
Too trusting maid! too fond to fear ; 
Too oft they met on RKother's side, 
For she was young, and he was dear. 
Known by the arrow in her breast, 
She mourn‘d her bonds—then join’d the free : 
Now Mary’s sorrows are at rest, 
And her sad story speaks to thee, 
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. Inscriptions. 


Amid the moss’d old forests’ loneliness, 

To warn the future poet, and to wake 

The tender thought, these lines a studious youth 
Carved on this tree. Haply some man of mind 
Hereafter may the rhym verses read, 

And drop amid the druid solitade 

The tear that angels envy. Chatterton 

Lived but to die—perchance, without a prayer ! 
A sable angel, tearing her own heart 

With dreadful transport, lured him to her arms! 
These wilds will see no more his hopeless smile ; 
No more the moonbeam in his dewy eye 

Will glisten ; and no more the cloudless night 
Hear from her starry throne his lonely steps. 
Oh, God! forgive him—though he ask'd thee not! 





Stop, man, and read! A nameless person, one 
Whom the gay sons of proud frivolity 

Knew not, and therefore scorn’d not, s}umbers here. 
His life was one long day of misery ; 

Yet sank he not beneath the load of life. 

His tested soul, with holy quietness, 

Smiled at the malice of adversity, 

And rose on wings of humble faith to God. 

Reader, do thou resemble this poor man 

In all things but his fortunes. Go, and speed ! 





Name not the sleeper who reposes here, 

Lest some good man, seeking, serene in thought, 

The house of God, blush for the relative 

Who lived and died unhappy. Wealth, and fame, 

Beauty, and health, and genius, were his own ; 

But all in vain is heav'n beneficent 

To vicious men. He drown‘d his soul in wine, 

Shower’d wealth on fools, and, for a harlot’s smile, 

False as his lust, gave beauty, health, and fame. 

But winter wrapp'd him in a shroud of snow, ; 
When in the arms of Infamy, he died ; . | 
For, though his false friends fled, she clasp’d him close 

There, where he panted on the frozen street ; 

“ I to the last am true to thee,” she said; 

And, as he died, he heard her, and despair'd ! 





Now nought is mine! yet, what I had, I have! 
The wings which bore my soul from earth to heav’n ! 


And, still untired, through fields of amplitude 
The pinions of my fervour shall advance 

With growing swiftness: for, beneath His throne, 
Whom seeking, my soul soars unsatisfied, 

Time lowly bends, and Power, the giant, kneels, 
While Harmony proclaims her Father's name. 


—_— sali 
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PAINTING AND PAINTERS: 


THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT AND THE SPIRIT OF GENIUS. 


LooxtnG at some designs by Stothard upon a particular occasion, 
and more than ever affected by the exquisite grace and sweetness of his 
figures, we had wandered in thought far away from gross associations 
and the common drudgery of life—our contemplative spirit was seated 
amidst a world of beauty—the genius of the antique seemed to have 
descended upon the mind of the English artist, and he had thrown it off 
again, blended with a taste at once native and new. From this union 
emanated a race of beings, whose presence to the eye must operate as a 
charm for the dullest fancy—they are the sisters of charity—the com- 
panions of hope—daughters of love, They bend over the couch of sick- 
ness, and the sick are comforted—their expression is informed with the 
light of Heaven—the soul becomes refined as the sense doats upon 
them—whether hovering in the air, seated on flowery banks, or walking 
with maidenly steps. e attitude of their forms, the disposal of their 
limbs, turn of head, contour and very flutter of drapery, seem an index 
to the gracious character of their thoughts. Peaceful was the air we 
seemed to breathe while wrapt in admiration, when the utterance of a 
sentence by an inconsiderate bystander, roughly shook the mental 
kaleidoscope, and suddenly changed the perfection of natural grace 
which had been impressed upon our mind, to an anomalous image—a 
figure of clay, of iron, of gold and copper. The incongruous expression 
which brought us back from a golden dream to a stale reality, was 
one quoted as having emanated from a certain bookseller, who had com- 
missioned the great painter whose works we were enjoying, to design 
for him; and the conviction stared at us like some vile portrait, that, 
disguise the truth as we will, in this country of commerce and 
wealth, the arts of design are hemmed in and beset by the figures of 
arithmetic. ‘“‘ I am a greater man than Stothard, for I can bring the 
R.A. from Newman Street to Cheapside. I can raise in his heart hope, 
or dash it with disappointment ; genius as he is, I possess the means of 
bending his powers to my own purposes—he is, in fact, the creature of 
my will.’ Such was, in substance, the startling declaration put forth 
by the man of property, towering in his pride of purse over the humble 
circumstances of the painter. With this for a text, what a sermon 
could we inflict! a rostrum at command, and our Pharisee immoveably 
fixed beneath the thundering but eloquent wrath assuredly poured from 
the vessels of indignation! There would be language also for the 
refined listener, for the sincere connoisseur ; he who finds in paintings 
a substitute for those cravings after wealth, which pinch the minds of 
the unimaginative, might listen to the echo of his own thoughts, and 
feel how rich are the resources of a cultivated mind—how substantial 
is the fancy when built upon truth. Far more visionary than the enthu- 
siasts of taste his life should be deemed, who, allowing himself no time 
to admire the flowers on the earth or the sun in the sky, is subdued, 
soul and body, to the dross he works for; and being the slave of gold, 
is master of no joy which is not stamped with its badge. If the coin 
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take to itself wings and fly away, where is the winged mind to sustain 
itself independent of circumstances? We are quite aware that, by 
another process of thought, a triumph for the artist may be g: ved, an 
the ultimate power proved to be lodged with him whose inventive mine 
can extract gold from the hoards of avarice. It is on this principle we 
rejoice to hear of large sums being given for exquisite pictures ; ‘the 
information that "[T——, the landscape painter, is incalculably rich ; 
that C——,, the sculptor, possesses houses and lands, the honest pro- 
duce of his art. That he rides in his carriage, and drinks as good wine 
as my Lord, seems to contravene the deduction drawn from our first 
instance ; but it will be found, in truth, to lead to the same thing—for 
the commercial spirit infuses itself wherever talent appears, A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is now deliberating upon the subject 
of the Fine Arts—what is their inquiry? By what means painting and 
sculpture may conduce to the moral and intellectual improvement of all 
classes? and their pandering to the grosser passions discouraged? No, 
the object is to ascertain in what manner our manufactures may benefit 
by the improvement of the arts of design. We do not complain of this ; 
it is merely a further illustration of our text. Let taste be diffused by 
all means—whether cottons, silks, tea-cups, or penny magazines con- 
stitute the medium, we shall endeavour to survey with patriotic enjoy- 
ment the extension of art concurrent with that of railroads. To many 
persons there may be a charm in skies ruled by mechanism—their con- 
venient economy to the engraver is evident. A portrait taken, by a 
machine fully answers the purpose for which it was required ; never- 
theless, the highest step in mechanics is but the foundation-stone of the 
temple of taste*. What machine can ever achieve such wonders as 
‘Titian and Reynolds produced? By what process of the powers of cal- 
culxtion is the genius of Hogarth to be renewed? It is painful to see 
the art which has placed men beside the greatest poets in the heaven of 
invention, identified with the trash which, in its increase, seems onl 
equalled by the corresponding prolification of the press. Still we must 
not complain—no, even if the great northern road be paved with copies 
from the Elgin marbles. 

We sometimes sigh, however, within ourselves, and have wished it 
were physically impossible to daub, when dragged by the button, to 
speak figuratively, from end to end of a collection, triumphantly termed 
by the proprietor—* Originals!’ For hours of delight spent in sur- 
veying real gems, penance has been done by the painful necessity of 
absolutely looking at wretched impositions, without being able to de- 
nounce the varnished lies, and open the understanding of deluded ad- 
mirers to the distortions of their idols. This is one of the consequences 
of living in the world with people of property, who, from the stores of 
art, seck to furnish their houses only, and not their minds. So nume- 
rous are the steps, and so gradual the retrogression from the perfect 
flower to the artificial trampery put forth as a production of the same 
soil—from the head painted by Vandyke to the dreadful ingenuity of ‘a 





* We have observed that clever mechanics, and those artists whose merit lies 
solely in the mechanism of their art, are generally conceited or self-satisfied with 
what they prodace—this is because they can execute all that they perceive; whereas 
with great poets and painters the case is reversed, for their imagination still soars 
beyond the power of means, 
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ogg file—that it requires a nice discrithination sometimes to draw 
he tine betacen ori inality and imitation—nature and affectation~art 
and artifice; but this perception is the obvious characteristic of the 
_ Gonnoisseur—to the man of true taste it matters little to be told, such a 
" picture was sold at an enormous price. So that his painting hit the 
ancy, he cares not whether the artist be a dandy or a sloven—lives 
pai tats Pe? oy or feeds upon onions and bread, like the 
geniuses of Munich. He enjoys a Correggio for the refined beauty of the 
work, not caring to be informed that the said picture was coddled under 
a glass for a century in some noted gallery. Painting, to him, is an 
essential part of existence ; unconsciously, perhaps, his entire mind is 
indebted to its influence; to be a ‘connoisseur is to possess a cog- 
noscence of some of the most charming properties of nature ; he reads 
pictures as the scholar reads books, and tutors his eye to look upon life 
as the great painters beheld it; he thinks with his eyes open, enjoyin 

golden dreams amidst the blaze of daylight; the skies of Cuyp anc 
Claude are the sunshine of his breast; to gaze upon an “ old woman” 
by Rembrandt is a satisfaction to his heart (not to speak it igen be 
cunivslent to the possession of a tp, Chloe ; the guests at his dinner 
table are taught to feed in the dark, that “ so much the rather” their 
eyes niay “catch the glow” hung on the surrounding walls; the 
sitent harmony of colours brings to his eye rapture as sublime as chords 
of sound to the musician’s ear; the hurdy-gurdy or the knife-grinder 
is not more offensive to the delicate organ of the one, than to the other 
are all tasteless barbarities painted for sale. 

We once met at the table of such a wise enthusiast as above de- 
scribed, a man of business, who, it was very probable, until the moment 
his attention was peremptorily drawn to the fact, never dreamed of the 
existence of the glorious.art which forms our subject. Our host and he 
had been schoolfellows ; they had met but once since they were boys ; 
the intimacy of old was renewed, each being ignorant of the matured 
character and tastes of his ancient playmate. The accidental meeting 
and consequent invitation brought their legs once more under the same 
table. The connoisseur watched for the enlightened expression which a 
glance at the pictures should produce; a single look at the walls 
seemed sufficient to the visiter; had the gods made him poetical, he 
doubtless would have exclaimed— 

Your pictures may be very fine, 
But now, my Lord, I'd rather dine ; 
his heart was in the cover with the mutton; Titian was caviare to him; 
he had more appetite than taste; his relish for old port was rather be- 
yond his gusto for an “ old master.”’ Our host appeared disappointed, 
but a patient look of his eye seemed to indicate a hope of better things 
when the cloth should be removed; and, the calls of Nature answered, 
Art would resume her empire at the feast of Reason, The time came; 
our connoisseur made a movement expressive of the monosyllable, now. 
“* Is not that Raphael divine, Mr. ?”? asked he, turning towards 
the man of untried taste, and pointing to a lovely Madonna and child. 
The gentleman addressed was amusing himself by a profound contem- 
plation of the shining board at which he was seated, and, rubbing it 
with his fingers, answered the appeal by exclaiming, in a tone of strong 
admiration, “ An excellent piece of mahogany, this!” The counte- 
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nance of the master of 4 Why abi nora rnods weather to rain. 
It was piteous to see the faces of two friends off in differences so 
mighty. The wine circulated—the fine arts were at a discount—poli- 
tics, agriculture, and commerce, were the topics over the board, After 
coffee, however, our entertainer made a last effort to create a soul for © 
Pictures under the ribs of Trade. There might be a dash of humour én 
the vein which instigated him to lead his uninspired friend before a de- 
licious Correggio, and, placing a candle in his hand, bid him look his fill: 
The other, a grotesque figure at best, made several awkward movements 
by way of ascertaining the precise station he was expected to take up, 
then holding the light at arm’s length, sidled towards the edge of the 
frame on one side of the picture, and directing a sidelong glance at the 
reflection of the candle on the varnish, shouted triumphantly, “ Ah, ah! 
I catch it now—lI catch it now!” 

The undertaking would be hopeless of endeavouring to make in- 
telligible to the tasteless the charms of this magical art; its power of 
bestowing delight of the most intellectual nature, of sevens truly and 
beneficially the noble faculty of imagination ; for, by a special licence, it 
marries Fancy to Truth, which union let no painter presume to dissolve. 
Its practice also, which thousands suppose to be adopted for the worldly 
purposes of gain, as the law is studied, confers an unspeakable blessing 
on the successful professor); if he is great enough to pursue it for its 
own sake, denies himself ungodliness and worldly lusts, he is indeed 
twice blessed, in what he gives the world, and what he takes. There is 
little conformity of character between our philosophic painter and the 
mere man of the world ; yet clever painters are not always philosophers. 
A provoking incompatibilit appears to existin the habits of certain 
modern artists and the genius evident in their works. This we attri- 
bute to the influence of the commercial spirit, A young aspirant for 
ep cannot hope to be a match for a publisher if he appear before 

im modest in his manner, and plainly dressed ; he must look like the 
man of fashion, and be the artist under it. A gold chain hung in 
festoons across his velvet waistcoat presents a check to the bargaining 
propensities of the dealer; the starched cravat is a powerful ally to the 
imposition of a “high figure.” He who would produce a Gallery of 
Graces must be in his own person the glass of fashion, The portrait- 
painter must know how to carve a Capon, and eat it, as well as be ac- 
quainted with the principles of his art; good breeding must be the con- 
comitant of fine drawing, otherwise mediocrity in pumps is likely to 
trip up talent in boots. Poor S , the sculptor, received no com- 
missions after his grotesque appearance at the Earlof W ’s soirée ; 
his thoughts were upon his model ; he dreamed not of the tailor; he 
left his studio with unwilling steps, fancy bright with inventions, uncon- 
scious of his own figure, his shoes being tied with packthread, and his 
suit of clothes of that uncouth make and mean quality, so pitifully 
characterising a parish pauper. It was not so in the earlier days of 
Nollekens and Flaxman, of Stothard and Fuseli. There were fops in 
art then, it is true—witness the preposterously-decked-out prince of 
miniature painters, Cosway ; butit was a foppery of their own mvention, 
an offshoot of their genius, eccentric, but not servile—not an imitation 
of aristocracy. But, generally speaking, the artists then harmonised 
in manners with their profession. The person of a dyer is not more 
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brates ic of his employment than were the appearance and conduct 
ef the,old stock of British painters. When they could be enticed from 


their dens they seemed like some oddities of another age ; their art was 
so much a part of themselves they could not leave it at home ; in se 
ciety, they were like geologists, prying among rocks for specimens, 
chipping off the nose of a handsome acquaintance, treasuring a bit of 
colour, or a lovely expression, to add to their valuable collection. But 
now-a-days the young knights of the palette make a point to sink the 
shop ; they are too knowing to pretend to know anything of their art ; 
they wear spurs and mustachios, and ride on horseback ; genius is elabo- 
rately disguised ; the rogue of a brigand passes himself off as a gentleman, 
and conyeys from the splendid sorrées of the nobility, without betraying 
himself by the slightest expression of countenance, materials for pic- 
tures, thoughts, effects, features in abundance, artfully purloined from 
the persons of the assembled fashionables. 

Our philosopher is not guilty of these weaknesses. We will imagine 
him to have arrived at that high reputation which his thoughts might 
occasionally have glanced at when he toiled unceasingly, a solitary and 
simple-minded student ;—he has acquired competence—perhaps wealth 
and rank, withal ;—he has experienced something of the world notwith- 
standing his seclusion, and seen much of all classes necessarily in fur- 
therance of his studies. But to his first love, art, he is still attached 
with undivided fervour—his eye, from ceaseless observation, has acquired 
an almost supernatural power of detecting graces of form and charms of 
colour as they cross him in the natural world ;—he feels strong as a 
giant in powers, of invention and execution, which practice and study 
have made miraculous in their appearance. Something of a scholar, 
too, one of his keenest social pleasures is the intimacy of poets and 
literary men. The feeling within him is the same as that which 
prompted his first efforts. Scarcely conscious of the existence of taste, 
he is continually guided by it—to that rare quality he owes his final 
success; nor has he disgusted his early patrons by unprincipled con- 
duct. Worldly advantages are valued chiefly as they afford the means 
for the further exercise of his taste: in short, the life he lives in the 
flesh is one of pleasantness and peace. The tyro who has befitting 
sense knows how to envy such an existence. It is doubtless owing to 
this philosophic spirit that the greatest men in art have lived to so 
good an old age. The fact is too well known to need that examples 
should be mentioned ; yet it is pleasant to think of Titian keeping his 
“ warmth divine,”’ as Pope called it, to within one year of an entire 
century: and Michael Angelo, like a gnarled oak, defying decay, kept 
alive by his energy—the active form his philosophy assumed ; then comes 
to our memory a crowd of others, white-headed or bald—Fuseli reading 
Homer to the last, and Flaxman clear and pure in his expression as a boy, 
Let the reader turn to Pilkington; he will there find the remaining 
sages of architecture, engraving, painting, and sculpture. A story told of 
Lawrence happily aids the supposition that in his mind also the love of 
his art was paramount. At some fashionable party he was observed to 
be unusually abstracted ; he was asked if illness was the cause, or if 
anything had happened to discompose his spirits: he replied, “ How 
can I help my thoughts wandering, conscious as I am that my Witch is 
on the seas ?’’—He was, in fact, expecting the arrival of a fine copy from 
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one of Michael Angelo’s sybils ; his mind was tossing on the occan— 
that treasure which the good ship William Thompson: was bearing to 
him was more precious in his estimation than the ancient argosies to 
the Venetian merchant. What absorbing reverie must that have 
which surrounded with the brightness of a vision the * ‘ 
anxiety in his mind!—there was more of thinking than of sorrow 
countenance ; imagination had flitted to Rome—the glories of thé’Va- 
tican—the Capella Sistina and its awful forms were painted on his 
brain; he saw not the throng around him, but it was a golden opportu- 
nity for those present to view the President ~ 
“ dans un de ces moments de jouissance, 
Egoiste, exclusive, supréme, ou lartiste ne voit dans le monde, 
Que l'art, et voit le monde dans l'art.” 





Ecnion. 








SONNETS 


TO THE AUTTIOR oF “ PARACELSUS.”’ 


I, 


Try brow is calm, young Poet—pale and clear 
As a moon-lighted statue. 1 might deem 

I but behold thy pictured semblance near,— 
And yet I did behold thee in no dream ! 


Unmoved, unheeding as thine eyes appear, 
Quiet and shaded like an unsunned stream, 
Those very eyes may often flash and beam 

With thought intense, or melt in feeling’s tear, 

As genius lights them with a ray divine. 

Methinks, when in deep solitude I pore 

Over the wonders of thy mind’s rich store, 
That I am glad thou didst not smile and speak 
With common smiles and words, and rudely break 

The Poet's image in my Fancy’s shrine. 


If. 


He hath the quiet and calm look of one, 
Who is assured in genius too intense 
For doubt of its own power,—yet with the sense 
Of youth, not weakness,—like green fruits in Spring 
Telling rich Autumn's prams :—tempering 
All thoughts of pride, he knows what he hath done, 
Compared with the dim thrill of what shall be 
When glorious visions find reality, 
Is like an echo gone before,—a tone 
When instruments would prove their harmony 
Before the strain begins,—a rain-drop lone 
From the storm-laden cloud. Uncousciously, 
Perchance, his musing spirit is the guest 
Of future ages, who shall prize him best. 








—— 
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“Tus balloon, by the help of fashionable encouragement and the intrepid 

uency of the ascents of Messrs. and Mesdames Green and Graham, 
appears to be again hovering on the borders of a little improvement. 
her is a talk of its being made use of for the purpose of surveying 
and. The only practien! account it was ever turned to, was of this 
sort—a survey of the field of battle at Fleurus ; where the French pre- 
vented a surprisetby means of it. Ascents have been made, indeed, for 
scientific experiments, but not with any particular result, 

Should you like, dear reader, to go up in a balloon ? 

Some Readers. Very much indeed, 

Others. Can’t exactly say. Must reflect a little. 

If these latter wish to haye a friend to stand by them in their hesita- 
tion, I, for one, must own myself of the same mind. It would take 
much to make me undergo so practical a lift to the imagination. [ can 
imagine it, “ methinks,”? well enough as 1 am,—on terra firma, 


“Suave Vauxhall Gardens, turbantibus ewethera throatis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare baloonem.” 


‘« ‘Tis sweet, when at Vauxhall throats tear the skies, 
To see in his balloon another rise,” 


I cannot withhold my admiration from those who go up; otherwise, 
perhaps, to spite them for my sense of the advantage they have over me, 
I would; nor can I say how immense my own valour might become, 
and how independent of the necessity for some prodigious cause or 
principle, if, instead of these sedentary turnings of paragraphs, I could 
grow young again, and go through a course of horseback, felicity, and 
the Fives’ Court. But meantime, as a king of Naples once, climbing 
up a tree, told the courtiers who assisted him that he “ found he had 
an antipathy to the buffalo ;” so I find my antipathy is to height. I 
could shudder now this moment to recollect, that when I was a youth 
ITonce walked to the edge of Shakspeare’s Cliff, (higher then than at 
present,) and looked over; though even then, I was fain to stretch my- 
self along the ground, while the friend who was with me nobly kept 
his legs. I should have more respect for this infirmity, if. I could per- 
suade myself that it was unavoidable by the imaginative; but Rousseau 
was famous for his love of these altitudes; nor is the reverse courage to 
be attributed to a destitution of thought for others: for the late ad- 
mirable writer and most kind human being, Charles Lamb, one of the 
most considerate of kinsmen, and highly imaginative also in his way, 
could run (as he once actually did) along the top of a high parapet wall 
in the Temple,—so much to the terror of Hazlitt, that the latter cried 
out, in a sort of rage and crucl transport of sympathy, “ Lamb, if you 
don’t come down, I shall push you over.” On the other hand, that | 
may not be supposed to be indulging myself in the lowest of all ego- 
tisms, that of parading a weakness, or the want of some common qua- 
lity, 1 beg leave to say that I trust I could do any sort of duty, if re- 
quired of me, as well as most men, even to the walking on the edge of 
a precipice ; though I should beg leave to be permitted to do it with a 
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pale face, I should want that sort of eourage, which removes peril by 
feeling none; and which, when it does not arise from having no thought 
at all, (though the last instance forms a perplexing exception,) seems to 
originate in some exquisite, healthy balancing of the faculties, bodily 
cot mental ;—a thing admirable, and which I envy to the last degree. 
I sometimes fancy I have it, when I have been taking vigorous exercise ; 
but the emotion of a single morning's work over my writing-tablé puts 
it to flight. I attribute the change in myself (with regard to the power 
of enduring height), to a long illness I had, during which, happenmg to 
read of a similar infirmity, the impression it made upon me, when | 
again looked down from a high place, was tremendous; and I have 
never since been able to avoid thinking of it, on the like occasions. When 
I was in Italy, I tried to get rid of it by pedestrian experiments on moun- 
tainous places, upon Alps and Apennines; but it would not do. I only 
mortified myself to no purpose. (I find I am getting egotistical, after 
all; and must beg the reader to excuse me. I would gladly hear as 
much about himeelf, or from any man.) 

Hail then, gallant Greens and Grahams! and gallant Captain Cutrie! 
and thou, Marquis of Clanricarde, worthy of thine ancestry! It is not 
easy to know how far mind and matter are duly mixed up in any 

iven aéronaut; but the gallant Marquis, issuing from his house of 
fogielation, where he has speech as well as a voice, taketh me mightily ; 
and though Captains are bound by office to be both gallant and gallant, 
it is not every one of them that would have the poetical enthusiasm to 
exclaim, when up in the clouds, “ Oh, Mrs. Graham! let us never return 
to earth!” We, envious fixtures to the ground, may smile at the 
exclamation ; but the critic who thought he was bantering it the other 
day in the newspapers, felt himself in his candour obliged to give 
up the laugh, and allow that the occasion justified the outbreak. * I 
confess, I think the Captain could not have said a better thing. On all 
occasions, there is some one thing to be said which is better than all 
others: and this appears to me to have been the very one for the 
present. It combines the smile of a pleasantry with the seriousness of 
a deep feeling. The clouds were looking gorgeous; the scene was new 
and heavenly ; the world, with all its cares, was under their feet; the 
thought naturally arose,—‘“ Why cannot we quit all care, and live in 
some new and heavenly place, such as this seems to lead to? Let us 
do it:—let us ‘never return to earth!’”? On turning to the narrative, 
I find the words to be still better put,—with more of will in them, 
justified by the excess of beauty :-— , 

The range of clouds, Mrs. Graham tells us, were at this minute 
** forming an indescribable extensive circle around, in one part resem- 
bling the immense ocean, the darker clouds having the appearance of 
snow-clad mountains, the tops of which looked like frosted silver, from 
the effects of the glorious beams of the great luminary of the day. 
Captain Currie was so delighted with the grandeur of the scene, that 
in the moment of extacy, he suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! how awfully 
beautiful—how enchanting.—Oh, Mrs. Graham! we will never return 
to the earth again!*’ He had made up his mind. 

They had at this time “ obtained an altitude of above three miles and 
a half, having surmounted the highest strata of clouds.” What a place 
for two human beings to find themselves in, looking upon sights never 
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beheld but by the sun and moon, and by eyes spiritual! Who is to 
wonder at any enthusiasm excited by them? It seems to me, that if I 
had been there, I should have felt as if I had no business in such a 
region till disembodied ; life and death would have seemed to meet to- 
gather. and their united wonders oppressed me beyond endurance, But 
ere is no knowing. Imagination itself familiarizes us to spectacles of 
things which are too much for the mechanical. It is the body which is 
in fault, when the mind is overborne in its own business, Again, I like 
Mrs. Graham’s committal of herself about Pope. The scene, she says, 
was one which, she is “ convinced, would have given an energetic im- 
petus to the ideas of the immortal Pope himself, tq have given an ade- 
quate description.”’ She betrays, to be sure, the extent of her reading ; 
and though Pope is an immortal, one is accustomed to confine the epi- 
thet to immortals greater than he; but what could she do better than 
resort to the utmost limits of her book-knowledge, to show the height of 
her sensations? Poetry itself may be glad of any compliment paid it, 
at an elevation of three miles and a half above terra firma ! 
It is not improbable, that they who feel apprehensive at the idea of 
ascending in a balloon, would feel less so when fairly up in the air, 
especially at a great height, There is something in the air itself at 
those altitudes, which supports and delights. I remember I used to 
have less of the feeling I a been speaking of, when standing on the 
Breatest mountainous precipices, than on the top of a house. I have 
voked from a platform of the maritime Apennines, down upon the gulf 
of Genoa, where the towns on the opposite coast appeared like toys in a 
shop window, at a less distance from the edge of the mountain than | 
could have borne at a far less elevation. Extremes meet. It seemed so 
idle to contest a point, or to have a will not in unison, with so many 
thousand feet, that the counter idea itself mitigated the fascination of its 
terror. Besides, there is a tendency in the pure air to put the bodily 
feelings into a state of tranquillity. It seemed as if the great, good- 
natured elements themselves would have supported me. 
“Ye gentle gales, upon my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below.” 
Perhaps they might really do so, if one had a good cloak on, or some 
such expanding piece of drapery! There was a marvellous paragraph 
the other day in the newspapers, stating that a young lady at Odessa 
had ascended in a balloon made. of paper, which burst at a great height, 
and dismissed her to the earth, where she landed, nevertheless, in 
safety! The winds must have been cunveniently opposed to her, and 
her garments have formed an extempore parachute, after the fashion of 
the hoop-petticoat described in the “ Spectator.”” But does it not seem 
a shame for men to have a thought of danger, while ladies can go up in 
paper balloons, or in any balloons at all? One is forced, in self-defence, 
to conclude, that these fair aérial voyagers cannot, at all events, super- - 
abound in imagination. They would hardly irritate a perverse husband 
with an excess of the gentle. Not that they may not be very good- 
humoured either; nor are they bound to be masculine, in an ill sense. 
The truth is, they stand a chance of being either very pleasant, or very 
unpleasant people—pleasant, if their courage arises from good health, 
or confidence in science, and a willingness to go where their husbands 
go; and the reverse, in all conscience, if it be sheer want of fancy, and 
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abundance of will. I confess, if I were seeking a wife, that, onthe face 
of the matter, I should not be desirous to fetch— ta vil 


“ E’en from the golden chariot of balloon, 
A fearless dame, who touch’d a golden fee ;” 


and yet circumstances might render even that circumstance a touching 
proof of her womanhood; and I might fare worse, on the score of the 
truly feminine, with a screamer at a frog. 

Poets go up in the air without balloons, and arrive at sensations which 
others must ascend in actual cars to experience. The Psalmist takes 
* the wings of the morning”? (how beautiful!), and remains “in the 
uttermost parts of the sea.”” Goethe heard the sun rolling in thunder 
round the throne of God ; and young Milton anticipated the grandeurs 
of his epic poem, and saw the thunders themselves lying in cloudy piles 
and mountains of sullen snow. Milton, in his nineteenth year, seems 
to have meditated a poem on some aérial subject, like the “ Extasy,” 
subsequently published by his contemporary Cowley, whom he is known 
to have highly admired, in spite of his conceits. There is even a dash 
of Cowley’s mixture of great and little things (the taste of the day) in 
the following lines, which, however, are a true announcement of the 
fature Milton :— 


“ T have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out; 
And, weary of their place, do only stay 
Till thou hast deck'd them in thy best array ; 
That so they may, without suspect or fears, 
lly swiftly to this fair assembly’s ears, 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use ; 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound ; 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, und at heaven's door 
Look in,’ 


(How well pitched is the pause here!) 


“and see each blissful deity, 
How he before the thund rous throne does lic, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire; 
Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 
And misty regions of wide air next under, 
And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thunder, 
May tell at length how green-eyed Neptune raves, 
In heaven's defiance mustering all his waves.” 


LPM eY 


Cowley’s “ Extasy’ is a very curious poem, provoking for its exces- 
sive mixture of mean and grand ideas. Had Cowley and Milton, in- 
stead of being kept apart by difference of political opinion, had the luck 
to become frienda, they might have done one another great. service. 
Milton might have saved Cowley’s taste from the homely drawhacks to 
which pine nature rendered it liable, and the highly rational amiable- 
ness of Cowley’s heart might have softened the sternness of Milton, and 
saved it from degenerating into puritanical sourness, The opening of 
this poem might serve for an aéronaut when quitting the ground; but 
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how Yuiicrous is the misplaced waiving of ceremony in the second, line, 
especially after the mighty universality of the first! 


“T leave mortality and things below; 
I have no time in compliments to waste ; 
Farewell to ye all in haste, 
For I am call‘d to go. 
A whirlwind bears up my dull feet, 
Th’ officious clouds beneath them meet ; 
And lo! T mount, and lo! 
How small the biggest parts of earth's proud title show! 

* Where shall I find the noble British land ? 
Lo! [at last a northern speck espy, 
Which in the sea does lie, 
And seems a grain o' the sand! 
For this will any sin or bleed ? 
Of civil wars is this the meed ? 
And is it this, alas! which we’— 

(Here comes a fine line), 


* Oh, irony of words !—do call Great Britannie ?” 


Ife then seems to be imitating the lines of his contemporary, but in a 
very inferior strain. The.third and fourth lines are in laughably bad 
taste :-— 
“IT pass by th’ arched magazines which hald 

Th’ eternal stores of frost, and rain, and snow; 

Dry and secure I go, 

Nor shake with fear or cold. 

Without affright or wonder, 

I meet clouds charg'd with thunder ; 

And lightnings on my way, 

Like harmless lambent fires, about my temples play.” 


I pass two stanzas to come to a most noble line— 
“ Where am I now ? ANGELS AND Gop IS HERE.” 


I know nothing finer than the use of this word zs instead of are, making 
the idea of the présence of God swallow up that of the angels, and yet 
leaving a sense of them too. It is a feeling of this sort, which appears 
to me as if it would be overwhelming, up in that unaccustomed region 
of silence and vastness. This transport, in spite of some quaintness of 
expression, is not unworthily followed up in the succeeding lines, though 
in the concluding one the poet falls plump down into familiar inanity— 
“ Where am I now ?. Angels and God is here ; 

An unexhausted.ocean of delight 

Swallows my senses quite, 

And drowns all what, or how, or where. 

Not Paul, who first did thither pass, 

And this great world’s Columbus was, 

The tyrannous pleasure can express.” 


That’s fine; but look at the next! 
“OQ! ‘tis too much for man! but let tt ne'er be less?!" 
The next stanza is worth repeating, if only for the excessive comedy of 


the coneluding verse :— 


“The mighty Elijah mounted so on high, 
That second man who leap’d the ditch where all 
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The rest of mankind fall, 

And went not downwards to the sky. 

With much of pomp and show 

(As conqu'ring kings in triumph go) 

Did he to heaven approach ; . : 
And wondrous was his way, and wondrous was his coacu | T° 


The word ** coach,” it must be confessed, was not in quite such-undig- 
nified repute then, as now; but still the poet had no business with it, 
He proceeds however to make good his words, by a refinement on Ovid’s 
description of Phaeton’s :— 

“Twas gaudy all, and rich in every part: 

Of essences, and gems, and spirit of gold,’ &o. 

There is something not so bad in “ spirit of gold ;” but he goes on to 
tell us how it was not only with “* moonbeams silver’d bright,” but 

“* Double-gilt with the sun's light!" 


Enough, however, of the vagaries of dear, noble-hearted, genial 
Cowley, who was among the Tories what Thomson was among the 
Whigs—one of the best specimens of hearty British nature, and only 
liable to want of selectness in his taste, because he had a love for every- 
thing. My volume of Shelley happens to be lent at this moment, other- 
wise I could quote some fine things out of Mis etherial pages ; nor am 
[ lucky enough to have by me that of Mr. Southey, in which he gives 
us his beautiful fiction of the Glendoveer with his heavenly boat. 

Poetry and matter of fact meet oftener than is supposed. The first 
hints of aérostation may be truly said to be lost in the clouds of anti- 
quity ; but real and fabulous things of all kinds are naturally so con- 
founded in those obscure periods of time, that it is not improbable there 
was some foundation in fact for the stories of Abaris, Daedalus, and 
others, beyond even the supposed solution of the difficulty by means of 
a ship. Sciences have been leat and recovered. The Chinese had been 
in possession, for many centuries, of inventions supposed to be original 
to Europe. Should there have been no art of printing, the fact of the 
Channel’s having been crossed by men in balloons, and of the fate of 
poor Pilftre de Rozier, might, in the course of time, become stories of 
no greater credibility than that of Deedalus and his son. Immortal 
poetry, at all events, keeps the tradition alive in some shape or other, 
not omitting those verisimilitudes which enable all stories, real or fabu- 
lous, to be true to the human heart. With what pretty pathos does 
Ovid describe little Icarus enjoying his father’s manufacture of the 
wings, unconscious of the death they were to give him ! 


“ Puer Icarus una 
Stabat; et ignarus sua se tractare pericla, 
Ore renidenti, modo quas vaga moverat aura 
Captabat plumas; flavam modo pollice ceram 
Mollibat ; lusuque suo mirabile patris 
Impediebat opus.” Metam. lib. viii. 


“ Young Icarus stood by, who little thought 
That with his death he play'd; and, smiling, caught 
The feathers, tossed by the wandering air ; 
Now chafes the yellow wax with busy care, 
And interrupts his sire.” Sandys. 


** But for men to flye is impossible’ (says this fine old translator 
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in his notes, where he thinks to make up for his natural credulity by 
an occasional corres sad standing out for some matter of fact); “ al- 
though,” continues he, “ I am not ignorant that the like is reported of 
Simon Magus; which others, by the breaking of their necks, have as 
miserably, as foolishly, attempted. Nero exhibited this spectacle to 
the Romanes in their amphitheater; the poor youth fell not far from 
his throne, whose blood, to upbraid his cruell pastime, besprinkled his 
garments.” Contemporary with Sandys, however, arose a learned 
divine, Bishop Wilkins, who was of opinion that men might not only 
fly, but fly to the moon. After contending for points which are now 
admnitted (such as that the moon is a separate planet, has probably sea 
and land, &c.), and the supposed absurdity of which at former periods 
helps to give his remaining propositions a less air of the ridiculous, he 
gives the three following answers to the objection as to ascending above 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction :— 

* 1, It is not perhaps impossible, that a man may be able to flye by 
the application of wings to his owne body ; as angels are pictured, and 
as Mercury and Dedalus are fained, and as hath been attempted by 
divers, particularly by a Turk in Constantinople, as Busbequius relates. 
2. If there be | a great Ruck in Madagascar, as Marcus Polus the 
Venetian mentions, the feathers in whose wings are twelve foot long, 
which can swoope up a horse and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites 
doe a mouse; why, then, it is but teaching one of these to carry a man, 
and he may ride up thither, as Ganymed fs upon aneagle. 3. Or if 
neither .of these ways will serve, yet I doe seriously, and upon good 
grounds, affirm it possible to make a flying chariot; in which a man 
may sit, and give such a motion into it, as shall convey him through 
the aire. And this perhaps might be made large enough to carry divers 
men at the same time, together with food for their viaticum, and com- 
modities for traffique. It is not the bignesse of any thing in this kind, 
that can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be answerable there- 
unto. We see a great ship swim as well as a small cork, and an eagle 
flies in the aire as well as a little gnat. This engine may be contrived 
from the same principles by which Archytas made a wooden dove, and 
Regiomontanus a wooden eagle, I conceive it were no difficult matter 
if a man had leisure, to shew more particularly the meanes of com- 
posing it, The perfecting of such an inyention would be of such excel- 
lent use, that it were enough, not only to make a man, but the age also 
wherein he lives. For besides the strange discoveries that it might 
occasion in this other world, it would be also of inconceivable advan- 
tage for travelling, above any other conveiance that is now in use. 
So that, notwithstanding all these seeming impossibilities, ’tis likely 
enough, that there may he a meanes invented of journying to the 
moone. And how happy shall they be, that are first successful in this 
attempt? 

** Foelicesque anime, quas nubila supra 
Et turpes fumvus, plenumque vaporibus orbem 
Inserit Covlo sancti scintilla Promethei! 

“Having thus finished this discourse, I chanced upon a late fancy to 
this purpose, under the feigned name of Domingo Gonzales, written by 
a late reyerend and learned Bishop (Godwin); in which (besides sun- 
dry particulars, wherein this latter chapter did unwittingly agree with it) 
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there is delivered a very pleasant and well contrived fancy concerning a 


yoyage to this other world*.”’ | 

The Bishop, however, has here overlooked the still more formidable 
objection as to the power of breathing at so great an altitude. He seems 
to have forgotten that a man abeve a certain limit of the\ atmosphere 
is like a fish out of water. I have not his book at hand to see whetlier 
he notices this dilemma; though, doubtless, he would get over) it: with 
his weual vivacity. It is not a little that can stop a man who has taken 
his first step towards the moon. And yet the banter of the most con- 
fident of us may be balked by observing that, two years after the pub- 
lication of this book, he sent forth another, “ tending to prove that it 1s 
probable our earth is one of the planets.”” The man is laughed at now 
who ventures to think such an established tenct improbable. The “ fly- 
ing chariot”? has been realized since Wilkins’s time, in the car of the 
balloon; but the only persons that have succeeded in getting to the 
moon are Cyrano de Bergerac, Domingo Gonzales, and Ariosto’s hero, 
Astolfo. 

The first undoubted succeeders in raising a man into the air, and 
enabling him to continue there, were the brothers Stephen and Joseph 
de Montgolfier, paper-makers at Lyons: the first person who so rose, 
but in a balloon secured to the earth by ropes, was M. Pilftre de Rozier ; 
and the first persons who quitted the earth entirely were the same Dc 
Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes. They went up together. The 
following is the interesting procés verbal, giving an account of this 
ascent, and signed, among others, by the illustrious Franklin, who was 
then commissioner in France, from the new American government :— 

To-day, November 21, 1783, at the Chateau de la Muette, took 
place the experiment with the aérostatic machine of M. de Montgolfier. 
‘The sky was partly clouded, wind N.W. Ateight minutes after noon, 
a mortar gave notice that the machine was about to be filled. Jn eight 
minutes, notwithstanding the wind, it was ready to set off, the Marquis 
d’Arlandes and M. Pil&tre de Rozier being in the car. It was at first 
intended to retain the machine awhile with ropes, to judge what weight 
it would bear, and see that all was right. But the wind prevented it 
from rising vertically, and directed it towards one of the garden walks: 
the ropes made several rents in it, one of six feet long. It was brought 
down again, and in two hours was set right. Having been filled again, 
it set off at fifty-four minutes past one, carrying the same persons. It 
rose in the most majestic manner, and when it was about 270 feet high 
the intrepid voyagers took off their hats and saluted the spectators. No 
one could help feeling a mingled sentiment of fear and admiration. The 
voyagers were soon undistinguishable ; but the machine, hovering upon 
the horeizn, and displaying the most beautiful figure, rose at least 3000 
feet high, and remained visible all the time. It crossed the Seine 
below the barrier of la Conférence; and passing thence hetween the 
Ecole Militaire and the Hédtel des Invalides, was in view of all Paris. 
The voyagers, satisfied with their experiment, and not wishing to travel 
farther, agreed to descend ; but seeing that the wind was carrying them 
upon the houses of the Rue de Seve, Faubourg St. Germain, they pre- 
served their presence of mind, increased the fire, and continued their 
course through the air, till they had crossed Paris. They then descended 


* Biographical Dictionary, Art. Wilkins. 
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quietly»on the plain, beyond the new boulevard, opposite the mill of 
Croulebarbe, without having felt the slightest inconvenience, and having 
‘th the car two-thirds of their fuel. They could then, if they had wished, 
have gone three times as far as they did go, which was 5000 toises, done 
in from 20 to 25 minutes. The machine was 70 feet high, 46 feet in 
diameter ; it contained 60,000 cubic feet, and carried a weight of from 
1600 to 1700 pounds. Given at the Chateau of La Muette, at five in 
the afternoon. Signed, Duc de Polignac, Duc de Guisnes, Comte de 
Polastron, Comte de Vaudreuil, D'Hunaud, Benjamin Franklin, Faujas 
de St. Fond, de Lisle, le Roy, of the Academy of Sciences.” 

This proces verbal is taken from an excellent summary on the balloon 
in'the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” where it is followed by the ensuing extract 
from a letter of the Marquis d’Arlandes, who, after stating that he had 
obtained permission from M. Montgolfier to ascend alone, but that, by 
the advice of the latter, M. de Rozier was associated with him the 
evening before the ascent, he proceeds thus :—‘ We set off at 54 
minutes past one. The balloon was so placed that M. de Rozier was on 
the West, and I on the East. The machine, says the public, rose with 
majesty. I think few of them saw that, at the moment when it passed 
the hedge, it made a half turn, and we changed our positions, which, 
thus altered, we retained to the end. I was astonished at the smallness 
of the noise or motion occasioned by our departure among the spectators. 
I thought they might be astonished and frightened, and might stand in 
need of encouragement,” (a beautiful trait of coolness from the man in 
the balloon to those on ferra firma.) “1 waved my arm with little 
success; I then drew out and shook my handkerchief, and immediately 
perceived a great movement in the garden, It seemed as if the spec- 
tators all formed one mass, which rushed, by an involuntary motion, 
towards the wall, which it seemed to consider as the only obstacle 
between us. At this moment M. de Rozier called out, ‘ You are doing 
nothing, and we do not rise.’ I begged his pardon, took some straw, 
moved the fire, and turned again quickly; but I could not find la 
Muette. In” astonishment, I followed the river with my eye, and at 
last found where the Oise joined it. Here then, was Conflans; nearest 
to them, I repeated, Poissy, St. Germain, St. Denis, Séve, then I am 
still at Poissy, or at Chaillot. Accordingly, looking down through the 
car, I saw the Visitation de Chaillot. M. PilAtre said to me at this 
moment, ‘ Here is the river, and we are descending.’ ‘Well, my friend,’ . 
said I, * more fire ;? and we set to work. ' But, instead of crossing the 
river, as our course towards the Invalides seemed to indicate, we went 
along the [le des Cygnes, entered the principal bed again, and went up 
the stream till we were above the Barner la Conférence. I said to my 
brave associate, ‘Here is a river, which is very difficult to cross” “I 
think so,’ said he; ‘ you' are doing nothing.’ ‘I am not so strong as 
you,’ I answered ; ‘and we are well as we are.’ [| stirred the fire, and 
seized a bundle of straw, which, being too much pressed, did not light 
well. I shook it over the flame, and the instant after I felt as if I had 
been seized under the arms, and I said to my friend, ‘ We are rising 
now, however.’ ‘Yes, we are rising,’ he answered, coming from the 
interior, where he had been seeing all was right. At this moment I 
heard a noise high up in the balleon, which made me fear it had burst. 
I Jooked up, and saw nothing; but as I had my eyes fixed on the ma- 
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chine I felt a shock, the first I had experienced. The shock was 
— and I cried out,‘ What are you doing,—are you dancing ” 
‘I am not stirring.’ ‘So much the better,’ I said; ‘ this must be @ 
new current, which will, hope, take us off th: river.’ Accordingly, I 
turned to see where we were, and found myself betWeen the Ecole Mili- 
taire and the Iuvalides, which we had passed by about 400 toises, 
M. PilAtre said,* We are in the plain.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ we are getting 
on.’ ‘ Let us set to work,’ he replied. I heard a noise in the machine, 
which I thought came from ies "Grebing of a cord. I looked in and 
saw that the southern part was full of round holes, several of them 
large. I said,‘We must get down. ‘Why? ‘Look,’ said I, At 
the same time, I took my sponge, (pyrotechnical term,) and easily ex- 
tinguished the fire, which was enlarging such of the holes as I could 
reach ; but on trying if the balloon was fast to the lower circle, I found 
it easily came off. I repeated to my companion,‘ We must descend.’ 
He looked round him, and said, ‘ We are over Paris.’ Having looked 
to the safety of the cords, I said,‘ We can cross Paris.’ e were 
now coming near the roofs: we raised the fire, and rose again with great 
ease. I looked under me and saw the Missions Etrangers, and it 
seemed as if we were going towards the towers of St. Sulpice, which I 
could see. Raising ourselves, a current turved us south. I sawon my 
left a wood, which I thought was the Luxembourg. We passed the 
Boulevard; and I called out, ‘ Pied & terre.’ We stopped the fire, but 
the brave Pil&tre, who did not lose his self possession, thought we were 
coming upon mills, and warned me... . We alighted at the Butte aux 
Cailles, between the mill Des Merveilles and the Moulin Vieux, The 
moment we touched land [I held by the car with my two hands; I 
felt the balloon press my head lightly. I pushed it off, and” leaped out, 
Turning towards the balloon, which I expected to find full, to my great 
astunishment it was perfectly empty and flattened.” 

The second balloon voyage was that of Messrs. Charles and Robert, 
at sunset, from the Tuileries, Dec. 1, 1783. M. Charles re-ascended 
immediately afterwards, alone, to the height of nearly two miles, and 
saw the sun rise again. ‘1 was the only illuminated object,” he says; 
“all the rest of nature being plunged in shadow.” 

M. de Rozier ascended for the third time, in the third voyage, in 
company with Joseph Montgolfier, and six other persons. The balloon 
was “ intended for six only, and these were found too many, but no one 
could be induced to give up his place. The instant after the ropes had 
been cut, a seventh person jumped in. A rent in the balloon caused it 
to descend with great velocity, but no one was hurt.” 

February 22, 1784, a small balloon, launched by itself, from Sand- 
wich, crossed the Channel. 

March 2, 1784, M. Blanchard made his first ascent from Paris, carry- 
ing a parachute in case of need. 

April 25, 1784, Messrs. de Morveau and Bertrand ascended 13,000 
English feet, at Dijon, and thought they found some effect produced by 
the use of oars. 

May 20, 1784, ladies first went up, four of them with two gentlemen, 
but in a balloon secured by ropes. Madame Thible, however, ascended 
on the 4th June, with one other person, in a free balloon. 

September 15, 1784, the first voyage in England was made by Vin- 
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cenzo Lunardi, who took with, him a dog, a cat, and a pigeon. He 
rose from. the Artillery-ground, and landed at Standon, near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire. 

January 7, 1785, M. Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies crossed the Channel. 

June 15, 1785, M. PilAtre de Rozier and M. Romain ascended from 
Boulogne, with the intention of crossing the Channel, when the balloon 
took, fire, and the gallant De Rozier, the first aéronaut, together with his 
unfortunate companion, fell from a height of a thousand yards, and was 
killed on the spot. 

July 22, General Money ascended at Norwich, and the balloon 
dropped in the water, where the voyager remained six hours before he 
was rescued. ) 

In 1807, M. Garnerin ascended from Paris, and landed at, or rather 
“ was dashed against Mount Tonnerre, 300 miles from that place, after 
running very great risks.”’ 

September 21, 1802, M. Garnerin descended from a balloon by means 
of a parachute, near the Small-Pox Hospital, at St. Pancras. I remem- 
ber seeing him, frightfully swung about at first, but afterwards comi 
down steadily, to the great relief of an enormous multitude, whose 
sudden gathering together in the fields almost astonished me as much 
as the parachute, 

Several ascents have been made for the purposes of scientific ex- 
periments ; among others—one by M. Gay Lussac, at Paris, to the 
height of 23,000 feet. 

* In 1806, Carlo Brioschi, astronomer royal at Naples, ascended with 
Signor Andreani, who had been the first Italian aéronaut. Trying to 
rise higher than M. Gay Lussac, they got into an atmosphere so rarified 
as to burst the balloon. Its remnants checked the velocity of their 
descent; and this, with their falling on an open space, saved their 
lives; but Brioschi contracted a complaint, which brought him to his 

rave.” 

. Since this period many ascents have been made, both in France and 
England, by a variety of aéronauts, one of whom, in the latter country, 
generally keeps possession of the public curiosity for a certain time, 
and makes the balloon a sort of profession. It is said in the publication 
above quoted, that the balloon is now a “toy, in which ascents are 
sometimes made to amuse a crowd,” and that what “ was honourable 
risk, so long as anything could be gained to science, is now mere fool- 
hardiness, and will continue to be so until some definite object be pro- 
posed, and some probable means suggested of attaining it.” But this 
is surely too harsh a judgment. Amusement is worth something for its 
own sake, and courage too; and by familiarity with the machine, gra- 
dual improvements in its construction must be acquired, and its safety 
made greater, for greater purposes. It is a long time since any catas- 
trophe has happened to a balloon mad: of the ordinary materials. 

he greatest fault to be found with a€rial voyagers is the dullness of 
the narratives which they put forth. One would expect from their 
strange experiences more lively and copious accounts; but whether it 
is that they are not gifted with too much observation themselves, ‘or 
have less to observe than might be supposed,—whether they are not 
imaginative or well-informed enough, or the air is for the most part es 
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barren of sights as the ocean, nothing can be more barren, or. brief th n 
their narratives in general. All which the traveller tells us ia—-th’ he 
rose to a certain height, and went to a certain distance; that the spec- 
tacle around him was very imposing, or grand, or megniderat, ; that he 
saw Kensington Gardens distinctly, or the London Docks’ that! e 
trees looked like hedges ; and that he alighted safely at such and stich 
a place, where he was treated with great hospitality by Mr. Jenkins; 
aficr which, he and his balloon returned to town the same evening by a 
post-chaise, Truth is certainly not “ more wondrous than fiction” here. 
Ariosto’s hippogriff and Mr. Southey’s aérial boat are abundantly more 
entertaining. | 

In the first navigations of this kind, allowance is to be made for the 
fluttered feelings of the voyagers, which, indeed, are a zest of themselves. 
And — the same allowance is to be made now, especially as there 
is still a tendency in the parties to compliment one another upon their 
courage. The thing to be desired, however, (besides going up in more 
picturesque and varied countries—mountainous, in particular,) is, that 
they would tell us ad/ they feel or see, giving us the minutest details, 
scenery, sensation, experiment, disappomtment, everything. It is hard 
if the results would not be more interesting than at present. ‘Why does 
not Lord Clanricarde favour us with an account? “Or Captain Currie ? 
It would be curious to see the characters of the different minds, and of 
the impressions made upon them. By and by, people would be going 
up to record their experiences ; and being on the watch for observation, 
new appearances would be noticed. How should you feel, reader, up in 
the sky? What should you say or do? Do you think you should be 
inclined to be merry or grave? or timid or bold ?—or neither? Should 
you think most of the third heaven, or of Piccadilly ? 

Horace is of opinion that the man who first went to sea must have 
had a heart triple hooped with brass. What would he have said to the 
first aéronaut? He has anticipated without knowing it, in the same 
ode :— 

Calum ipsum petimus stultitia. 
Our folly strives to reach the heav'ns themselves. 


It is thought a fearful thing at sea to have only a plank between you 
and death ; but you have a comparatively kindly element to fall into, 
something more substantial, and which gives youa chance. You can 
struggle with it, swim, cry out, get are a piece of wood or a hen-coop. 
Being a swimmer myself, I never feel as if [ should be lost in water, as 
long as I had only myself to attend to. But think of a plank’s being 
between you and a distance of three miles and a half,—all sheer empti- 
ness! Down you go, precipitate, chucked out; a dreg at once tragical 
and ridiculous; a fluttering bit of humanity, no securer than a lump of 
lead, no stronger than a feather. To be sure, there are instances of 
being saved; but who could think of them at the moment of ejacu- 
lation ? 

Should a time, however, arrive, when balloons shall be equally safe 
and guidable, steerable against the wind, &c., (and who, in this age of 
science and steam-engines, shall say there will not?) it is very pleasant 
to fancy oneself keeping one’s balloon, like a carriage, ordering it 
hither and thither, visiting one’s friends over the houre-tops, and “ looking 
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in,” not at the street door, but at the drawing-room window, &c, Th 
6 ty wishes that he could fly ; so that when pleasure flagged in the East, 
e might —~ 
Pun fi “ # Order his wings, and be off to the West.” 
This undoubtedly would be pleasanter; more convenient, and not so 
expensive. But he might have both; and wings, compared with a bal- 
loons would he like horse-keeping, compared with a catriage. Beaux, 
instead of cantering beside barouches, would then flutter three miles 
high, by the side of a car; and a hero in a novel would gloriously catch 
his mistress in his arms, if her balloon burst, and convey her safely to 
earth, as Mercury did Psyche. People would then be accused, not of 
running, but of flying, after the girls ; and we should see an air-lounger 
fifty feet above Regent-street, pursuing some maid servant, or pretty 
milliner, in and out the chimnies. 

But war! What a horrible thing to be shot in a balloon! To “ fall 
gloriously,” thaf way, in battle! 

“There was mounting ‘mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they ‘rose’ and they ran.” 

Think of two armies, or navies rather, meeting over Salisbury Plain, 
.and commencing their broadsides! What a tumbling forth of bodies 
and cocked hats; of mid-ba/loon-men, and admirals of the sky-blue ! 
** Sky-scraper’’ would then indeed be a proper term for the top of a 
vessel; and ‘* Pegasus,”’ and “ Bellerophon,” names to.some purpose. 
But war must go out, as nations advance, whether they arrive at these 
altitudes or not. Peaceful railroads will supersede hostile inroads (as 
old Fuller would have said): nations will no more go to war, when they 
become such close neighbours, and their interests are so bound up to- 
gether, than Middlesex will fight with Surrey, or tradesmen with their 
employers. 


L. H.* 








SONNET. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ CORN-LAW RHYMES.”’ 


Hai tothe Christian! Bold is he to stand 

On danger’s rock, undaunted to pursue 

The paths of right. What power shall him subdue ? 

Not thou, all lone Misfortune, though thy hand 

Waves the keen edge of hunger as a brand ; 

Nor thou, Prosperity, whose magic dew 

Melts iced rock to water. He shall view 

Th’ elect of God, with them walk hand in hand. 

His emblem is the mountain capp'd with snow, 

And gnarled with forests ; by th’ electric fire 

Above scourg d vainly, and assail'd below 

By ocean’s vainly storm-conflicting ire ; 

Th’ eternal mountain ! that, while tides shall flow, 
Will commune with the stars, and bid his pines aspire. 











* Since this article was written, an ascent has been made by Mrs. Graham and 
the Duke of Brunswick, which terminated in a dangerous accident to the lady, 
owing, it seems, to her anxiety in behalf of her fellow-voyager. The circumstance 
does honour to her, as a woman ; and everybody anxiously hopes that her danger 
will be got over. 
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THE CRITICISM OF CHATEAUBRIAND. . 


It must be a very universal maxim to suit all circumstances, and, « 
there is one which may be applied on all occasions—“ Judge not” is the 

eneral motto. _ Take the actions of our nearest friends, and how little 

o we know of the hopes that instigated, or of the fears that prevailed! 
We sometimes cannot avoid owning that we ourselves have committed 
a fault, but how we gloss it over— how we take temperament and icmp- 
‘tation into account, till at length it appears to be a thing inevitable— 
redeemed by the regret it has occasioned, and the lesson it has given. 
Not so do we reason for others—then we look to the isolated fact, not 
to the causes: the error shuts out the excuse. The truth is, we know 
nothing of each other excepting by the aid of philosophy and of poetry ; 
philosophy, that analyzes our thoughts, and poetry that expresses our 
feelings. Little of the examination of the one, or of the tenderness of 
the other, enters into our daily opinions, and yet by them we alone 
know the hidden heart within. “ Judge not’ is the first great rule of 
the moral world; it is equally applicable to the literary one, Yester- 
day is constantly reversing the decree of to-day ; our notion of our con- 
temporaries is biassed in many ways— vanities, envyings, and prejudices, 
are things 

* Alltaking many shapes, and bearing many names; + 


but all alike shutting out the light. Time is the great leveller, but he 
is also the sanctifier and the beautifier. If our judgment, then, of our 
own literature be liable to so many objections, what must it be when 
we attempt to decide on that of a foreign nation; the maxim, “ Judge 
not,’’ must indeed be the first principle laid down. No stranger can 
enter into one great charm thrown around the poetry of every country— 
namely, that of association. Unconsciously to ourselves, we® connect 
with our favourite writers the emotions which first made us seek in 
them for expression, and with the scenes amid which we turned their 
pages. Did we read them in summer, under the silver shiver of the 
aspen ?—they have gathered to themselves the sunshine raining through 
the leaves, and the freshness on the open air. Were they our com- 
panions by the hearth-side on a long winter evening ?—they are linked 
with pleasant memories of comfort and of home, It is impossible for a 
stranger to share these subtle sympathies, and yet their atmosphere is 
around the literature of every nation. But literary, like all other com- 
merce, has its incalculable advantages : the merchant brings with him 
not only wealth, but knowledge Communication is in itself civilization ; 
we wear away our own prejudices only ty contact with those of others. 
We are forced into making allowances, by seeing how much we need 
that they should be made for ourselves. 

Chateaubriand says, in an admirable epirit of candour, “ In living 
literature no person is a competent judge but of works written in his 
own language. I have expressed my opinion concerning a number, of 
English writers ; it is very possible that I may be mistaken, that my 
admiration and my censure may be equally ilstteatd: and that my con- 
clusions may appear impertinent and ridiculous on the other side of the 
Channel.” They can appear neither ridiculous nor impertinent; we 
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may, and we do differ from many of these conclusions, but we feel that 
they have been drawn by a clever man, and drawn, too, in a spirit of 
candour. If any man be entitled to forma judgment, that man is 
Chateaubriand. A poet himeelf, his whole life has been a poet’s educa- 
tion; and he has studied our literature next to his own. But there is 
something in the French and the English character so essentially o 
posed, that it is impessible for them to understand each other. Now a 
nation’s character is in its literature. Some writer says, “ The great 
difference of the two nations is, that the one lives out of doors and the 
other in; the one thinks of the people that are looking at him, and the 
other thinks of himself.” This principle will account for the frequent 
self-reference in these pages, which, however, has more the appearance 
than the reality of vanity. An Englishman is timid of drawing atten- 
tion to himself—he is afraid of being laughed at; a Frenchman, on the 
contrary, relies on your indulgence. Chateaubriand believes that genius 
is a moral problem, which it is matter of general attraction to solve ; 
and he’submits rather than advances his pretensions to the public, with 
a quiet conviction of their interest, which an English writer, however 
successful, would be too well aware of his and our national characte- 
ristics, to adventure. The style of the author of “ Atala” has no parallel 
in our literature—it is what supplies in France the place of blank verse ; 
it is redundant in epithet and simile, many of which appear to us 
grandiloquent: for example, Shakspeare is called “ the young butcher 
of Strafford.” - Again, speaking of our writers among the lower classes, 
he says, “ At the present day it is a blacksmith that shines—Vul- 
can was the son of J K omK :”’ the illustration is rather magnificent. 
By-the-by, to what blacksmith does he allude ?—we must confess our 
ignorance. There is a curious little instance of the mistakes inevitable 
to foreign critics : Chateaubriand quotes, as a charming specimen of our 
simple ballad poetry, a stanza of a song :— 
‘* Where tarries my love, 
Where tarries my love, 
Where tarries my true love from me? 
Come hither my dove, 
I will write to my love, 
And send him a letter by thee.” 
He appears perfectly ignorant that the song is a burlesque. The lover 
receives the letter, but 
‘* The generous youth, 
Full of valour and truth, 
Had not eaten a morsel that day ; 
So the pigeon he roasted, 
His true love he toasted, 
And mounted and gallop'd away.” 


A singular sample of the tender melancholy which marks our lyrics! 

Chateaubriand’s life has been that of a poet; a life, however, an 
exception to the general rule. He has known his share of toil and of 
trouble—he has been poor, proscribed, and imprisoned; still he is 
among those who, 


“ All their wand'rings past, 
Have safe return'd to die at home at last.” 


There are few, very few, whose later years of a poetical career are spent 
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under the shadow of their own laurels ; yet what strange oR ts will 







irs preveritY Now a wanderer in the deserts : 
omparing the empire of yesterday with the progress of, & 
‘the United States—now in the midst of the classical in 
¢ittiréd the horrors of the French revolution—next meditating 
realities amid the ruins of Rome. First an impoverished exile } 
land, and in the course of a few years an ambassador. at onr, Court. 
The genius of Chateaubriand is best characterized by thie “Wor rs 
picturesque. In the North, he dwells with delight on the massive 
Edthedrals, where painted windows shed | ~ 
“ A dim, religious light ;” 


and on the fallen castles, where the ivy is now the only banuer, «Tn 
the South, he is impressed with the cedar rising like a natural temple, 
and with the stately relics of 


“ The marble wastes of Tadmor,” 


He was the first who introduced into French literature that feéling’ fir 
the beauty of nature, and that tendency to reverie, which’ are of Scandi 
navian origin. But we shall give the more accurate idea of a’ ver 
remarkable work, by selecting portions for examination. “We shi 
therefore pass in review the observations on Luther, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Scott, and Byron. . 
Lutner.—The characteristic of our author’s mind which we have 
called picturesque is essentially opposed to a just appreciation of Luther. 
He clings with regret to the golden chalices and fragrant incense of 
Catholicism. He forms, in his mind’s eye, the picture of a monk after 
one Guido's head, “ pale, penetrating, and spiritual ;’? and “ Christ, at 
once a pontiff and a victim, lived in celibacy, and quitted the earth ‘at 
the close of his youth.” Such is the ideal, but it is the ideal only. 
Neither is the following image more accurate :—‘‘ Like Socrates, Pro- 
testantism may be said to have called minds into existence; but, unfor- 
tunately, the intelligences which it has ushered into life are only 
beautiful slaves.” Are such minds as those of Bacon and of Locke 
only * beautiful slaves?” and can the many channels of inquiry thrown 
open by the Reformation be considered other than as conduits to truth? 
We are quite prepared to admit that we do not do justice to the beneficial 
influence exercised by the Catholic church on the darker ages. It was 
the republic of the time, supported by democratic talent. The man of 
ability found in the church his theatre of action; all other avenues to 
power or to distinetion were barred by the sword, which was given as a 
birthright to the noble. But in the ranks of the Catholic faith the 
equality, or rather the superiority of intellect was’ asserted ; and when 
king and chief knelt at the chair of St. Peter, it was the triumph of 
thought over strength—it was the weak mind subjugated by the strong. 
But, as usual, the authority outlived its necessity—other influences 
began their activity ; and again, as usual, one of those men arose who 
embody their epoch, and carry its spirit into action. That man was 
Lather. He was an enthusiast—enthusiasm is needed for action ; cal- 
culation never acts—it is a passive principle. He was fierce, angry, and 
governed by impulse; but we must remember the old Greek proverb, 
** Motives are from mam but impulse is from Heaven’ These quali- 
ties only the better fitted the instrument to its purpose, It is touching 
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to note the tender feelings of the man running ina soft under-current 

enéath the violence of the fanatic preacher; speaking of his children, he 
shys, * What must have been Abraham’s feelings, when. he consented to 
ude and slaughter his only son? Assuredly he never said a word 
on the subject to Sarah.” | 

‘ Again, while deploring the death of his infant daughter ;—*“ Elizabeth, 
my little girl, is dead. Strange to say, her loss has left me a sick heart, 
a woman’s heart—so intense is my sorrow. I never could have ima- 
gined that a father could feel so much tenderness for his child. : Her 
features, her words, her gestures, during life and on her death-bed, are 
deeply engraven in my heart. Oh, my obedient and dutiful daughter! 
the very death of Christ (and what in comparison are all other deaths ') 
cannot, as it should, drive her from my memory.” 

Chateaubriand appears to us to attach too much importance to Henry 
VIII. He influenced nothing but the present, of whose circumstances 
he'was at once the toy and the tyrant. He left nothing but a wanting 
as to how power was again entrusted to one hand. He was the last 
feudal king—and was the type of a system that expired with himself, 
Brave, magnificent, and courteous, he was cruel, profuse, and uncer- 
tain, In the meantime England was in a state of progression; then 
were first sown the seeds of those great principles which led to the 
revolution. Henry carried the vices of feudalism to excess, and it is 
the excess that'leads to the remedy. ‘The reign of force was yielding 
to the reign of opinion, and to this day the struggle is carried on by an 
engine thus characterized by Luther—“ The press is the last and the 
supreme gift—the summum et postremum donum, by means of which 
the Almighty promotes the things of the Gospel. It is the last blaze 
that bursts forth before the extinction of the world. Thanks be to God, 
we at last behold its splendour.”’ 

SHAKsPEARE.—The great fault of Chateaubriand’s remarks on Shak- 
speare is, that they address themselves to a by-gone school of criticism ; 
Dr. Johnson’s is very far from being the national opinion ; and the alte- 
rations and adaptations made in Charles the Second’s time are held any- 
thing but orthodox in the present day. But we shall not enter into 
question of preference between the rival queens of the French and the 
English stage: the foreign critic does not and cannot understand us. 
But what does our author mean by saying that “all Shakspeare’s 
young female characters are formed on one model?” He might as 
well say that the rose and the violet resemble each other because they 
are both sweet. Take, for example, two placed in similar situations— 
namely, disguised in male attire; and yet what can be more essen- 
tially different than the characters of Rosalind and Viola? The las 
whose heart 


“ Tender thought clothes like a dove, 
With the wings of care," ; 





dreaming, devoted, silent, but dying of her silence. The first, on the 
contrary, is “a gay creature of the element ;’’ a coquette, who delights 
in teasing the lover, whose danger yet sends the blood from her cheek— 
witty, sarcastic, with her deeper feelings shrouded as it were in sun- 
shine. What have she and Viola in common ? 
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But Shakspeare has always been a point for dispute between: ours 
and foreign critics. We confess that the present article He by us 
a complete Border-land of debatable questions. But what shall we say, 
of the opinion on the sonnets ?—“‘ There is more of poetry, Imagumavion 
and melancholy, than sensibility, passion and depth. Shakspeare loved ; 
but he believed no more in love than he believed in any thing else, A 
woman was to him a bird, a zephyr, a flower which charms,and 
passes away.” £} 

We will not enter on the spirit of the sonnets, because this has 
already been done in so masterly a manner, in the pages of this very 
Magazine, that we need only to refer to the articles of last year, on the 
‘Sonnets of Shakspeare,’—a series of papers eloquent and complete, 
and bringing out the truth by the light of the imagination. But we 

rotest against the light assertion that “ Shakspeare no more believed 
in love, than he believed in anything else !’? Why, the very element, of 
poetry is faith—faith in the beautiful, the divine, and the true. No 
one was ever great in any pursuit without earnestness,—and who can 
be in earnest without belief? It was from his own heart that Shak- 
speare drew his glorious and his touching creations, of which all 
nature attest the truth. Doubt never was and never will be the atmos- 
phere of genius. He had the true poet's generous reliance on futurity 
when he wrote 

Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


And again, 


“Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse live ever young.” 


Mittron.—To this subject Chateaubriand has brought all his enthu- 
siasm; and his estimate of Milton is infinitely more English — we 
might say more true, than his estimate of Shakspeare. We should say 
this arises from having no standard of comparison by which to try the 
merits of “ Paradise Lost.” There is nothing like it in French lite- 
rature, and the critic has no preconceived notions to whose test the 
foreign work must submit. In speaking of the drama, he is fettered by 
early associations of admiration, links as slight as those charmed 
threads Monimia wound the hands of Thalaba, and as impossible to 
break, But in reading Milton, he is ‘fancy free,’? and has to make 
the rules by which he judges. Moreover, Milton is less national than 
Shakspeare ; he belongs more to that apart world of imagination, so- 
lemn and stately, which is to be entered by the ideal faculty alone. 
Thus has been produced a fine aud elaborate criticism, written in the 
noblest spirit of appreciation. 

Scort.—We confess that we are not surprised to find that Chateau- 
briand does not appreciate Walter Scott. Never were two minds more 
dissimilar. But the reason that he gives is very strange :—* I speak 
on this subject with some vexation, because I, who have described, 
loved, sung, and extolled so much the old Christian temples, am dying 
of spleen from hearing them so constantly depreciated. There was left 


me a last illusion—a cathedral: it has been taken from me by storm.” 


This seems a most extraordinary complaint to make against the 
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et of Melrose Abbey; but we may safely leave Scott’s reputation to 
Ie cine security. roth said of the royal power, in the celebrated vote 
of the Commons in George the Third’s time—“ It has increased, is 
increasing, and will increase.” 

‘Brrow.=Little is said about the author of “ Lara,” — 
Chateaubriand’s surprise that he should not ever have been mentio 
by the English poet. We do not remember any French writer named 
by Byron but Madame de Staél, and that was the result of personal 
acquaintance. Byron wanted one element of greatness—that of appre- 
ciation. We refer this to his social education; and there never.was a 
period of worse taste, of falser affectations, and of less generous feeling, 
than the epoch to which he belonged. But to discuss the influence of 
society on Byron’s genius would be too complicated a subject. We 
must bring our observations to a close with the most remarkable page 
in Chateaubriand’s two volumes. The following is an encouraging lite- 
rary picture ;— | 

Calamities of Genius.—* Milton, proscribed and poor, deseended in 
utter blindness to the tomb. Dryden, towards the close of his life, was 
compelled to sell his talents piece-meal to support existence, ‘ Little 
cause have I,’ said he, ‘ to bless my stars for being born an English- 
man. It is quite enough for one century, that it should have neglected 
a Cowley, and seen Butler starved to death.’ Otway, at a later period, 
choked himself with a piece of bread thrown to him to relieve his 
hunger. What were not the sufferings of Savage, composing at street 
corners, writing his verses on scraps of paper picked out of the kennel, 
expiring in a prison, and leaving his corpse to the pity of a gaoler, who 
defrayed the expense of his interment! Chatterton, after being many 
days without food, destroyed himself by poison.” 

No one can deny—no one would think of denying—the vast benefit 
which literature has conferred on mankind; and with what ingratitude 
has it ever been received! ‘ The late remorse of love,’’ the monody and 
the monument, have been, and still are, its guerdon. The most success- 
ful author pays too dear a price for success. We do not believe, in the 
present day, that there is a single popular writer who does not bitterly 
regret the hour he took’ pen in hand. The fame is far off, and like sun- 
shine seen in the distance, while only the cold wind is felt on the actual 
path. The wider circle think but little of all you have done for their 
gratification, until it is too late to think at all, The nearer circle of 
intimates and acquaintances never forgive the distinction which sepa- 
rates you from themselves. But genius will at last learn the bitter 
lesson of all experience: like everything else in the present day, it will 
be taught to saleiidate! Its gifted ones will at length 

. ** compress 
The god within them !”" 

Fame is but a beautiful classic delusion. The inspiration of the poet 
is like the inspiration of the Delphic oracles: what was once held 
divine is now confessed the promptings of an evil spirit mocking the 
votaries of whom it made victims. We firmly believe that the time is 
fast approaching when no more books will be written. The once writers 
will say—“ Why should we sacrifice our whole existence to obtain a 
vain praise, which, after all, never comes sufficiently home to us to be 
enjoyed ? Why should we devote, to this most barren pursuit, industry 
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and talent, which, in ‘any other line, would be certain-of’ that worldly 
success, which, as we live in the world, is the only success to be de- 
sired?” Even poets must at last learn wisdom. ‘The bitterness and 
the hollowness of praise will be perceived; and then who will be at the 
trouble of writing a book? Again we repeat, the time is fast approaching 
when no more books will be written. » hal 

Norr.—The list of “literary calamities” is far from being exhausted 
even in the present day. We quote the following letter addressed by 
Comte D’Orsay to the ** Court Journal,”’ as a practical iNustration of 
the above theory :— 


“ Str,—By a judgment of the Cour Royale of Paris, a tedious and 
expensive lawsuit, in which M. Paul de Kock was, in the first instance, 
successful, has been unexpectedly decided against him; and that cele- 


‘brated author is not only reduced to sudden destitution by the costs of 


the award, but, in being forbidden the right to publish a eomplete col- 
lection of his numerous works, deprived of the hope to repair his loss 
from the resources of his own industry and genius. 

“Under circumstances so cruel and unforeseen, and in'the full re- 
liance both on the generosity of the British public, and the sympathy 
which unites the cultivators of literature in either country, it is pro- 

ed to open a subscription at Messrs. Ransoms’, Pall Mall East, on 

half of the Smollett of France. 
* | have the honour to be, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
* A. Cre. D’Orsay.” 


This letter is written in a generous and enlightened spirit: its appeal 
is made in behalf of poverty and talent. In our time, can such an appeal 
be made in vain? 

L. E. L. 








OUR COTTAGE. 


Some few of us, children and grown, possess 
A cottage, far remov'd. ‘Tis in a glade, 
Where the sun harbours; and one side of it 
Listens to bees, another to a brook. 
Lovers, that have just parted for the night, 
Dream of such spots, when they have said their pray’rs,— 
Or some tir'd parent, holding by the hand 
A child, and walking tow'rds the setting sun. 


No news comes here ; no scandal; no routine 
Of morning visit ; not a postman’s knock,— 
That double thrust of the long staff of care. 
. Weare as distant from the world, in spirit 
If not in place, as though in Crusoe’s isle, 
And please ourselves with being ignorant 
Ev'n of the country some five miles beyond. 
Qur wood's our world, with some few hills and dales, 


And many an alley green, with poppies edg’d 
And tlowery brakes, where sails the long blue fly, 
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_ And some of Nymphs, (where the brook makes a bath 
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‘Ina'green chamber, and the turf’s half violets,) 
And some of Grim Old Men that live alone, 


‘x “And may not be seen safely, Pan has one 
1) Down in a beech-dell; and Apollo another, 








Where sunset in the trees makes strawy fires. 


You might suppose the place pick’d out of books. 
The nightingales, in the cold blooms, are there 
Fullest of heart, hushing our open'd windows ; 
The cuckoo ripest in the warmed thicks. 

Autumn, the princely season, purple-rob'd 

And liberal-handed, brings no g tous, . 
But, rich in its own self, gives us rich hope 

Of winter-time ; and when the winter comes, . 
We burn old wood, and read old books, that wall 
Our biggest room, and take our heartiest walks 
On the good, hard, glad ground ; or when if rains 
And the rich dells are mire, make much and long 
Of a small bin we have of good old wine ; 

And talk of, perhaps entertain, some friend, 
Whom, old or young, we gift with the same grace 
Of ancient epithet : for love is time 

With us; youth old as love, and age as young; 
And stars, affections, hopes, roll all alike 
Immortal rounds, in heaven when not on earth. 
Therefore the very youngest of us all 

Do we call old,—* old Vincent,” or “ old Jule," 
Or “ old Jacintha ;” and they count us young, 
And at avery playfellow time of life, 

As in good truth we are: witness the nuts * 

We seek, to pelt with, inthy trampled leaves, 
November ; and the merry Christmas ring, 
Hot-fac'd and loud with too much fire and food,— 
The rare excess, loving the generous gods, 


Custom itself is an old friend with us; 
Though change we make a friend, too, if it come 
To better custom ; nay, to bury him, 
Provided soul be gone, and it be done 
Rev rently and kindly ; and we then install 
His son, or set a new one in his place ; 
For all good honest customs, from all lands, © 
Find welcome here,—seats built up in old elms ~ 
From France ; and evening dances on the green ; 
And servants (home's inhabiting strangers) turn'd 
To zealous friends ; and gipsy meals, whose smoke 





¢ Fairies, 


Warms houseless glades ; and the good bout Chinese * 


At pen and ink, in rhyming summer bow'rs, 
Temper'd with pleasant penalties of wine. 

The villagers love us; and on Sabbath-days, 
(Such luck is ours, and round harmonious life) 
In an old, ivied church (which God preserve, 
And make a mark for ever of the love 

That by mild acquiescence bears all change 

And keeps all better'd good!) no priest like ours 
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Utters such Christian lore, so final sweet, 

So fit for audience in those flowery dells. 

Ne o yang eee ee : 

You scarcely can help thinking, that the sound { 

Must pierce with sweetness to the very graves. 


But mark—not the whole week do we pass thus,— 
No, nor whole day. Heav’n, for ease’-sake, forbid ! 
Half of the day (and half of that might serve, 
Were all the world active and just as we) 

Is mix’d with the great throng, playing its part 
Of toil and pain; we could not relish else 

Our absolute comfort ; nay, should almost fear 
Heav'n counted us not worthy to partake 

The common load with its great hopes for all, 

But held us flimsy triflers—gnats i the sun— 
Made but for play, and so to die, unheav'n’d. 

Oh, hard we work, and carefully we think, 

And much we suffer! but the line being drawn! 
‘Twixt work and our earth’s heay'n, well do we draw it, 
Sudden, and sharp, and sweet ; and in an instant 
Are borne away, like knights to fairy isles, 

And close our gates behind us on the world. 


“* And where (cries some one) is this blessed spot ? 
May I behold it? May I gain admittance ?” 


Yes, with a thought ;—as we do. 
* Woe is me! 
Then no such place exists !” 
None such to us, 
Except in thought ; but that— 
“Ts true as fiction?” — 


Aye, true as tears or smiles that fiction makes, 
Waking the ready heaven in men’s eyes ;— 
True as effect to cause ;—true as the hours 

You spend in joy while sitting at a play, 

Is there no truth in those? Or was your heart 
Happier before you went there? Oh, if rich 

In what you deem life's only solid goods, 

Think what unjoyous blanks ev'n those would be, 
Were fancy's light smitten from out your world, 
With all its colourings of your prides, your gains, 
Your very toys and tea-cups,—nothing left 

But what you touch, and not what touches you. 


Fancy's the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piecer-out ; the art of nature, 
Painting her landscapes twice ; the spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body; the pure gift 
Of heav'n to poet and to child; which he 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most a man ; 

Because he wants no human faculty, 
Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world. 


Leieu Hunt. 
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LES ENFANS TROUVES. 


Tue world has been growing, of late years, so wondrously philosophical 
and invostigetety that those idlers upon the surface of the earth, who go 
simply through life with their ears and eyes open, basking in the sunshine 
and luxuriating in the shade, are too often and too roughly required to ren- 
der an account of the tears they are prone to shed, and the smiles they are 
apt to smile. The work-a-day world would appear to be a mere sampler for 
the cross-stitch sewing of pattern-ladies, experimentalists in political eco- 
nomy; while the world of dreams is dismissed, sans cérémonie, as “ the 
nore A fabric of a vision,” by the domineering utilitarians of the day. For 
the rationalist, as well as the schoolmaster, is abroad—the rationalist, who 
rules with his iron ferule, cireumseribes our wanderings, chastises our emo- 
tions, and deals out our joys and sorrows as per omniscient rules of alge- 
braic science, 

“ The primrose on a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more !” 


A grove of horse-chestnuts, with its prodigal redundance of delicate blossoms, 
is a superfluous mass of unprofitable timber in his sight; nay, even the 
cradle-crowded wards of the objects of our present writing—the Hospice des 
Enfans Trouvés—is a mere hot-bed of corruption—the source, as well as 
the evidence, of national delinquency ! 

The rationalist may be right, or, thank Heaven, we, at least, are not 
called upon to wrestle with his arguments. Fate, which has stuck so many 
thorns into our side, spares us the black necessity of legislating for the 
crimes or frailties.of the human kind. No penal code—no system of prison 
discipline—taxes our frivolous pen with labour and sorrow ; and it may con- 
sequently subscribe to the canonization of St. Vincent de Paul, the patron 
of the destitute orphans of France, without a single scruple of conscience! 
We leave it to Dr. Martineau and Miss Tuckerman—we beg their respective 
pardons, we would say, Dr. Tuckerman and Miss Martineau—to descant 
upon this unhappy branch of the anti-Malthusian system. Be it ours to 
stand beside the créche of the Hospice, and rejoice in the smiles of the hun- 
dreds of worse than fatherless or motherless infants, warmed and fed in the 
bosom of charity, and succoured for the love of mercy. 

The huge, rambling, but airy hospital of the Rue d’Enfer, which has 
been, for nearly fifty years past, devoted by the French government to the 
use of deserted foundlings, was formerly a nest of lazy monks, known by 
the name of Les Péres de | Oratoire—the Enfans Trouvés being, at that 
time, housed in a miserable dwelling hired of the chapter of Notre Dame, 
adjoining the cathedral, where a cradle, containing one of the little found- 
lings, was constantly exposed, to excite the commiseration of the benevo- 
lent. A widow lady, residing in the neighbourhood, touched by their neg- 
lected condition, chose to receive them into her own habitation; and it was 
there that the virtuous St. Vincent discovered the little innocents to have 
been made an article of infamous traffic by the servants of their pseudo 
benefactress, grown weary of their gratuitous attendance. In 1683, there- 
fore, he petitioned Government for a safer domicile, and engaged the Sisters 
of Charity to bestow their care upon the unhappy babes. Funds were still 
wanting for the support of the establishment ; and so many were the appli- 
cants, that it came at length to be decided by lot, which should be received 
into the new hospital, and which cast forth to perish? Again did St. Vin- 
cent de Paul preach to the city in their behalf, and petition the Court ; 
and the repulses encountered by the philanthropist in his attempts served 
only to stimulate his zeal. He obtained for the hospital a small annuity, 
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gradually increased with the incrersing number of foundlings; and front: 
the nal allowance of 200/. sterling per annum, the grant was even 
augmented to 1000/,, while various asylums were successively awarded 40. 
their use. Soon after the Revolution, and the abolition of religious’ orders, 
the celebrated abbey of Port Royal des Champs was at last converted into 
lying-in hospital, and the adjoining convent of L’Oratoire bestowed: upow 
the Trouvés ; and it is there that nearly ten of the fifty thousand 
foundlings annually protected by public charity throughout the kingdom of 
France are at present seeured from misery and destitution. . Received at all 
hours of the day and night, and superintended by the pious sisterhood of 
St. Vincent de Paul, with scarcely less than motherly tenderness, the in- 
fants are reared by wet nurses from the provinces, who, after a week's resi- 
dence in the Aospice, withdraw, with several babes under their charge, to 
the country, where they are visited at intervals by the préposés, or agents of 
the establishment. Ailing and weakly children, however, are retained in 
the infirmary of the hospital, for the benefit of medical advice; and at 
twelve years of age, each child is apprenticed to a trade, or consigned to the 
Orphan Asylum. 

uch is the order of the establishment. Its aspect how touchingly mourn- 
ful! You enter the grating of the parloir, and find one or two Sisters of 
Charity engaged with needle-work or a pious book, constantly on the watclr 
for the turning of the machine containing the cushion on which the deserted 
children are deposited ; and rarely does an hour elapse, but the feeble wail 
of an infant is heard in that tranquil chamber. The announcing-bell rings, 
the nuns lay aside their work, open a little oven-like door in the wall, 
and, proud to examine the new-comer, inscribe it in the fegister of the 
Aosynce, with dates of day and hour, and a particular description ; sometimes 
even with the name affixed to its dress, whether that dress may be the purple 
and fine linen, betraying some child of shame despatched from some noble 
mansion, under a midwife's charge, or the coarse or ragged vestments still 
moist with the tears of a half-starved mother, forced to alienate her last-born 
from her bosom, that she may have leisure and strength to labour for the 
rest. Not unfrequently, a young father and mother are seen to enter the 
parloir, and openly resign their helpless offspring to the care of the nuns, 
with the avowal of their name and misfortunes, and the expression of a hope 
that they may claim back, in happier times, the child they are forced to 
abandon ;—not unfrequently, some unhappy mother who has consigned her 
infant to the turning pour and watched its admission into the hospice, 
forces her way after it into the parloir, to take another look— another kiss— 
and breathe upon the forehead of the innocent one last, one final prayer, that 
the world may deal less hardly with it than with the authors of its being. 
Others, more hardened, or perhaps more miserable, fling from them with a 
curse the helpless burden on which their vices have entailed the stigma of 
shatae, turning away from the receiving-box without a pang—without a 
shudder; and these, but for the benign intervention of St. Vincent de Paul, 
these wretches would probably have become guilty of infanticide ! 

In a corridor opening from the chief entrance of the hospital, stands a 
marble statue of that most Christian of all modern saints, its patron and 
benefactor, holding in his arms a rescued infant, while another lies ready to 
perish at his feet—a picture worthily preparing the mind for the inspection 
of the dormitories above, with their rows of cradles, each with a sleeping 
babe cozily nestled in warmth and comfort between the snow-white sheets. 
Laundries, kitchens, wardrobes, infirmaries—all are airily distributed and 
actively attended by the vigilant and tender-hearted nuns; and it is curious 
to note the womanliness of nature breaking forth in each kind Sister, as she 
points out to the visiter some especial darling—some little one with bluer 
eyes or deeper dimplés than the rest—some favourite, who has been won by 
her endearments to smile upon her from between its white curtains as she 
passes, or even to put forth its tiny hand in token of recognition. So should 
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itchave smiled, upon her who bore it—so should.it have.caressed the mother, 
flows in. its veins; but she.is away-rshe is, labouring jon grieving 

arioff; bappy that her. infant has found a second, mother on whom. if,ean. 
lavish its. first outpourings of tenderness. In general, too, the hospital beasts 
qne; ulliversal pet—some little toddling thing which has. been. preserved 


through d sickness, or undergone some severe aceident, till, the 
réver mere, or seeur supérieure obtains from the directors a parenient: 
ofien renewed, to retain it at the hospice fora time, instead of sending it 


back.to country nursing. What a fate !—to be the foundling of some twenty 
mothers!) Every kiss enn wee hag word watched as a miracle by those 
whose attention were otherwise devoted to the unmeaning crics of the newly- 
born, or the murmurs of the sick and fretful ! 

There. was one such idol there, when last we visited the wards of the 
Hospice des Enfans Trouvés,—a lovely, little, fair-haired prattler of two 
years old, crawling at the feet of a group of the Sisters, as they sat engaged 
in the wardrobe, mending and making baby-clothes for the establishment; 
and a:singular contrast did her sportiveness afford to the subdued demeanour 
of the nuns in their gowns of black serge, and starched and snowy hoods, 
Each, peeping from her work, had a smile to bestow on the gambols of little 
Rosalie ; for Rosalie had been rescued, in a half-dying state, from the hands 
of,acruel nurse, whose malefactions were brought to light by the préposés 
im, the course of their domiciliary visits; and when recovering from the fever 
of inanition, which had been expected to end in a deep decline, was found 
so much endeared to her kind protectresses, that she could not easily be 
parted with. Rosalie was voted, in short, too delicate to be entrusted to 
ordinary nursing; and pretexts were again and again found for delay, sanc- 
tioned, with a smile, by the benevolent registrar and his assistants. 

‘* Elle est si gentille—si gentille !" pleaded the Sister who accompanied 
us in our survey; “et puis cette pauvre petite, elle a tant souflerte; et 
puis elle nous aime tant! Ce serait son arrét de mort de léloigner de 
lhospice ; et pour nous autres, je ne sais plus ce que nous deviendrions sans 
notre petite Rosalie!” And it must be admitted that the infantine beauty 
of the child was of rare perfection,— 


“ Making a sunshine in that shady place.” 


“ But yonder little fellow,’—said one of our party, pointing out to our 
sober-suited companion, a sturdy boy of about five years old, seated demurely 
on a little stool, to watch, with apparent awe, the industry of the Sisters and 
the sports of his fair fellow-foundling,—“ does not appear to have suffered 
from ill health or ill treatment; yet he has considerably passed the age for 
remaining here. Is he, too, a favourite ?” 

“ The boy arrived only last night from the country,” observed the nun ; 
“and the peasant-woman you noticed in the eons as so sad-looking 
and dispirited, is his nurse, Every hour we expect his parents here to take 
him away ; for Alphonse has been claimed, and the poor soul who nursed 
him is ready to break her heart at the notion of parting.” 

“The child has been claimed ?—He is, then, the offspring of wealth 
parents, for whom the motive which induced the concealment of his birt 
no longer exists ?" 

* By no means!” resumed the Sister. ‘“ It has been noted among us, 
that the children of the great—those whom we distinguish, on their arrival, 
by the fineness of their cambric, by some shred of rich lace, or even a costly 
trinket. placed among the clothes, as if for the very purpose of insuring 
future recognition—are never sought again! It may perhaps be the inten- 
tion of the young and criminal mother, in whose heart the first cry of her 
child has just awakened the mighty consciousness of maternity, to seek it at 
some more auspicious moment; but with such people, the world and its con- 
ventions are all in all. Every day, every hour, serves to weaken early im- 
pressions and the impulses of nature; and the sacrifice, at first deferred to 
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more convenient season, is at length wholly laid aside as romantic and un- 

* The child is now too old, and must have grown familiarized 

low society and degrading habits. Its sphere, d by circum+ 

stances, has become second nature ; it would be cruel to alter its condition!’ 
the noble or the opulent who have been tempted to abandon’ their 
to our fonder care.” ! 

“ And Alphonse is happier, then, than to have been nobly born ?” | 

“ Far happier ; for his parents are willing to profit by the first glimpse of 
sunshine visiting their destiny, to reknit the broken ties of outfaged nature. 
I myself was the Sister who ae to receive that in the parioir, on 
his first admittance. I remember it we!l—a raw night in November; and, 
even close beside the stove allowed us to sit up by during the winter, the 
coldness of the night air was hard to bear. And when the ringing of the 
bell announced to me that a babe was deposited, and I rose to receive the 

r little bantling into my arms, so distinctly did I hear the sobs and wail- 
ing of the woman who had brought it to the hospice, and who stood loitering 
and bemoaning herself beneath the window, that somehow or other I could 
not but ask leave from the porter to open the gate (though contrary to all 
our rules and regulations), and admit her into the pariotr. Poor soul! 
chilly and bleak as was the weather, she had but the thinnest and scantiest 
rags to cover her;—it was plain that she had bestowed the best of her 
wardrobe upon the child! And down she went on her knees to thank me 
for allowing her to look upon its little face again, begging only permission 
to pass the remainder of the night with me in my watch—the last night it 
would be given her to bestow her tending upon her babe !" 

“ Poor creature !— Poor and miserable mother !" 

“Poor and miserable, indeed !—I protest to you that it chilled the very 
heart within me to see her skinny hands outspread to caress the little rosy 
urchin which God and nature had nourished; and when, with the tears rolling 
down her wasted cheeks, she asked leave (on seeing me prepare food for the 
infant) to try and bestow on it once more the bisouitg of its mother's milk, 
I fed the haif'starved woman with the simple nutriment prepared for our 
foundlings, and almost trembled when I saw her devour it like one who had 
well nigh forgotten the taste of food !—* But for this,’ said she, ‘ but that I 
have no longer nourishment to give my child, God be my witness, I would 
never have abandoned it. I could not see it die!’ You may believe, Sir, 
that I strove to reconcile her to the resolution she had taken!" 

“ And to re-assure her as to the treatment awaiting her babe. And yet, 
I doubt whether you can have found words to reply to all the questions she 
must have asked, or satisfy the misgivings that disturbed a mother's mind?” 

“You may well say so! Long as was that dreary winter's night, it 
scarcely sufficed for me to listen to all her charges—all her entreaties. And 
when morning began to dawn and it became'necessary to prepare for remov- 
ing the little creature into a vacant cradle in the dormitory, the kisses be- 
stowed by that unhappy woman on the cheeks, forehead, hands, feet, of her 
own and only, would have melted a heart of iron. She seemed as if 
admiring its beauties for the first time ; conned over its little limbs as if 
impressing its image indelibly in her mind; pressed it to her wasted breast, 
clung to it, clasped it, till I was fain to force her to quit the hospice, before 
the superiors were astir, from whom I might have experienced a severe re- 
buke for the unauthorized indulgence I had granted her.” 

“ They could not have found the heart to rebuke such an exercise of Chris- 
tian mercy! How could you have acted otherwise ?” 

“ The regulations of our house are peremptory,” replied the nun. “ Every 
infringement is an error. For that time, however, I escaped without chas- 
tisement; and merely submitted myself to the voluntary penance of rising 
two hours earlier than usual for thirty following mornings, as an expiation 
of my faults,” 

“ Faults!” we irresistibly exclaimed. 
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But at that moment a young sur converse entering the warbrobe, with a 
light step and + nure countenance, whispered something to our conductress, 
and’taking little Alphonse by the hand, was about to lead him away: | 

‘* Stay a little, Seur |Agnes,” interposed my pious ‘companion; and the 

parting embraces which Rosalie rushed forward to bestow on her com- 
panion, favoured the project of delay. “ Have the young couple affixed 
their signature to the registers in the Chancery ?—have all the necessary 
forms been completed ?" 

“ All; they are waiting impatiently for a sight of the boy.” 

“In aminute! I could wish that poor Manon his nurse were present at 
the meeting, in order to reconcile her to the loss of her nursling. She 
wotild see at once that, dearly as she has loved him, no love is like a mo- 
ther’s love. I, too, plead my right to witness their first interview. So 
return, ma chére swur, and persuade them to await the child a minute in 
the garden; and from the windows of the refectory, this gentleman, as well 
as myself, may experience the gratification of beholding their joy without 
imposing a restraint on their presence.” 

t was not, however, joy unmixed we were called upon to witness. Al- 
phonse, in his progress towards the shady avenue of embowering chestnut 
trees adjoining the hospice where his parents were invited by Seur Agnes 
to wait his coming, had unluckily stumbled on his Norman nurse, from 
whom he had been that morning parted for the first time. To talk to 
him of father or mother, at such a moment, was like prating of kings or 
queens! To him, the name of parents was an empty sound—for he had 
been an abandoned child—a foundling. Manon—his good Manon—his 
dear Manon—his Maman Manon,—was allin all to Alphonse; and, attach- 
ing himself to her apron, he stoutly refused to be separated from her, or to 
follow the guidance of Sister Agnes. There was but one remedy ; Manon 
herself must become his conductress, and force him towards his parents! 
But this interesting altercation had unluckily passed sufficiently near them 
for the whole truth to become painfully apparent. The tender heart of the 
agitated mother was convulsed to anguish. Her disappointment was too 
great for her to bear; and ere her husband could step forward to her sup- 
port, she rolled on the sand at his feet, with the blood gushing from her lips 
and nostrils ! 

It now became our sad task to assist in bearing the unhappy woman into 
the hospice ; nor was it till after the lapse of an hour, and the most active 
and skilful aid on the part of the terrified sisterhood, that her senses were 
reg vorge restored. To ws the whole scene was singularly striking. It was 
the first time we had chanced to see the lancets wielded by a female hand; 
and the grave but benign demeanour of the Sisters of Charity formed a cu- 
rious contrast with the voluble distress of the poor bright-faced, rude-handed, 
loud-voiced Norman peasant—the innocent authoress of the mischief. At 
our suggestion, however, the good woman withdrew from the chamber before 
the opening eyes of the distressed mother began to search around for her 
son ; and Alphonse, whose little heart had been moved by the reproach of 
. the nuns that he had inflicted pain upon his mother, no less than by the 
sight of her sufferings, crept towards her, and locked his hand in hers, as it 
hung half-lifeless from the bed on which she had been deposited. 

Fortunately our carriage was in waiting at the gates of the hospice, and 
afforded a pretext of aiding in the transportation of the enfeebled woman to 
her own home, by which we were enabled to obtain a further insight irito her 
strange eventful history. The road from the Rue d'Enfer to the environs 
of the Faubourg du Temple proved sufficiently long to give leisure for assur- 
ances of sympathy and interest, which eventually served to secure in return 
the confidence of the young couple. We were invited to a repetition of our 
accidental visit; admitted to offer advice touching the most advisable mode 
of winning the affections of the little foundling without inducing a sentiment 
of ingratitude towards the good Manon; and became, in short, part and 
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of the family council ;—a post of honour enabling us to offer;cond- 
dentially, to our readers, the following particulars of “ an ower:true.tale!!:of 
human suffering. « evonine ides)-calt 
Florentine Raulain was the only daughter of a wealthy farmer-of Lower 
Brittany, and shared with one brother, a few years older than herself)thie 
doating affection of her parents. The hereditary farm of old Rautam,si- 
tuated in one of the pastoral districts of the province, was of no:very eonsi- 
derable extent. But although it was his pleasure and pride to:reside in the 
old rambling dwelling-houses of Franchetour, with its ill-built offices-and 
inconvenient distribution, his chief revenues were derived from the eultiva- 
tion of extensive lands, belonging to the noble house of La Tour Glairval, 
whose magnificent chiteau stood within a league of the farm. It consti- 
tuted, indeed, a curious characteristic in the old farmer, that the self-import- 
ance with which he announced himself to belong to one of the most ancient 
and independent families in the province, was scarcely secondary to that 
with which he manifested his subjection to the suzerainty of the Comte de 
Clairval; he was as proud of declaring himself the chief tenant of the great 
loyalist lord of that part of the country, as of being the proprietor of Franche- 
tour. It was true he had many motives for triumph in his servitude and its 
results. At the period of the first Revolution, Victor Raulain, then a stout 
young man of five-and-twenty, and possessed of considerable. influence in 
the neighbourhood, had done much to preserve the Chateau de Clairval from 
pillage and destruction ; and after the execution of the old Count, and the 
emigration of bis family, had even become a sort of /fidei-commis, the osten- 
sible purchaser of the Clairval estates, when they were confiscated and sold 
as national property ; and the manner in which this delicate trust had been 
executed, and eventually given up on the erasure of thefamily name from the 
list of proscription, created the strongest bonds of mutual confidence between 
master and tenant. For it was well known that the farmer of Franchetour 
had not been debarred by want of means from becoming the Jond fide lord of 
the castle and its Ratdplencien ; and that he would have regarded it as little 
less than sacrilege to have trenched a single acre upon the proprietorship of 
ground so hallowed. The sentiment of loyalty and vassalship, biel to 
be peculiar to his native province, was, in fact, remarkably developed in 
Raulain, although affording little distinction in the neighbourhood of 
Franchetour, where the Almighty in the Heavens—a Bourbon on the 
throne—and a Clairval at the Chateau La Tour,—formed, in the estimation 
of that simple peasantry, only progressive demonstrations of the same all- 
ruling Power. There Vendée-ism partook of a more than fanatic spirit. 
It will easily be understood that the population of such a district entertained 
at best but a hollow allegiance to the Imperial sway. Raulain and his wife, 
indeed, submitted themselves with comparative cheerfulness to the rule of 
one who had been the means of restoring to them the beloved Clairval 
fumily, driven forth to exile by the misrule of the Republic; but they re- 
joiced to see the lords of that noble line hold themselves aloof from the court 
of the Tuileries, not only because it secured their residence in their native 
yrovince, but as affording encouragement to the staunchness of their own 
utbonism. Nevertheless, the natural vanity of the Frenchman prevailed 
at times even over the loyalty of the Breton ; and there were moments when 
the columns of the “ Moniteur” caused the old man’s eyes to glisten with 
delight while noting the lawless progress of the armies of his country over 
the trampled fields of foreign lands. A different view of the case presented 
itself, indeed, from the moment that Victor, his only son, attained theageto 
be included in the Imperial conscription. Not that Raulain of Franehetour 
lacked the means of redemption or the inclination to apply them to the'pur- 
chase of a substitute; but available remplagants were becoming every day 
more scarce, and young Victor unluckily displayed every disposition to profit by 
the first opportunity that might present itself to exchange the ploughshare 
for the lance ; for Victor was, in fact, un enfant de la Révolutton born at 
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the moment of the great conflict between ancient abuses and moral enligh 
enment,:so as to enjoy the benefit of its results, without having witnessed 
the fearful crimes accompanying the struggle; and opening his eyes forthe 
first.time:tothe progress of public events, at a time when the names of 
Mafeéngo and Austerlitz shed a meteoric light over the history of his native 
country,:dazzling the: young, and misleading the unwary. Over the mind 
of the young aspirant, accordingly, the supremacy ofthe Chateau de Clairval 
aid the influence of the family obtained but limited consideration ; and it 
was # blind reliance on the part of the old farmer which induced him to ho 
that, in the event of an unlucky number falling to the share of his boy, 
remonstrances of the Comte de Clairval would suffice to induce Victor's ac- 
Peg of a remplagani at a cost severely injurious to the interests of his 
ily. 
y Victor, on the contrary, had long been weary of the monotonous obscurity 
of his destinies, and impatient of the abject subjection of his parents to the 
magnet of the district ; for the Comte de Clairval, one of the emptiest and 
vainest of mankind, blindly unconscious of the progress of intellectual en- 
lightenment operating around him, continued to exact from his tenants the 
same Helot-like homage as from his domestic servants, and from his do- 
mestic servants the sycophantic servility of slaves. Even over the Raulains, 
who, although occupants of a portion of his lands, were wholly independent, 
he affected to exercise the authority of the ancien setgneur de village ; and 
Victor’s heart swelled indignantly within him when at length he beheld the 
unmeaning arrogance of the Count aped by his sons and daughters—when 
he found himself treated as a clod of the valley by Count Amédée, a youth 
of his:own age—or saw his pretty sister, Florentine, exposed to the cold de- 
rision of the daughters of the house of La Tour Clairval. 

The results of this irritation of spirit were more natural than commend- 
able. Victor, who for once;had submitted to the decree of his father, and hay- 
ing been drawn a conscript, accepted a substitute, would not hear of a second 
pecuniary sacrifice when, three years afterwards, a black number fell once 
more to his lot. ‘ There is a fate in this!" was his involuntary exclama- 
tion when the result of the ¢?rage was declared. ‘ My fortunes evidently 
lie in the field of battle—the vicissitudes of a soldier's career will better suit 
this impetuous spirit of mine than the monotonous dronery of rural life ; 
and many are the things which convince me that, should I remain at 
Franchetour, seriovs altercations might arise betwixt myself and my father ; 
—this time, therefore, be the chance upon my head!"' And without. peril- 
ling the resolution he had taken, by an interview with his family, or so much 
as obeying the commands of the Count de la Tour-Clairval, that he would 
instantly repair to the chAteau to be lectured, hectored, and reprimanded, 
away went Victor Raulain—staff in hand, and a cockade in his cap, to attend 
the general muster at the chef liew of the department; and, lo! within 
three months of the day productive of so many tears at Franchetour, and 
such an outbreak of indignation at the chiteau, Victor received his first 
wound on the banks of the “ dark-rolling Danube !" 

Meanwhile, of those whom he had left behind, Florentine was the most to 
be pitied. His father and mother were greatly incensed by his departure ; 
more especially on account of the insubordination that had been evinced by 
the young conseript against the authority of the descendant of the patron of 
his forefathers, but his sister was afiicted by his absence. He was, in fact, 
her friend—her sole solace and companion. Victor not only possessed 
an intelligent and aspiring frame of mind, but had been permitted by his 
father to acquire some smattering of scholarship at the Lycée of Rennes, (in 
order to conduct the business of the farm on a more regular system than old 
Raulain’s ignorance had hitherto introduced,) where he had contrived to 
turn his time sufficiently to account, to everstep the vulgar limits of know- 
ledge tacitly assigned him by his parents... He was even enabled, on his 
return to Franchetour, to extend to his young sister some portion of his 
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recent acquirements, and Florentine, hitherto restricted to the 
avocations which had formed the business of her mother’s life of 
the dairy-work, and ing and bleaching of the farm—had the 
of owing her first rudiments of education to the brother whom she 16¥ 
eet antatiedtiotencadiamn:teanain her books, 
which she took care should have no reason to miss from the ex 
of her customary tasks. But now the indulgent preceptor, the ki 
ion, was gone; and Florentine was left alone to her apprehensions 

is safety—to the murmurs of her parents against his unfilial wilfulness, as 
well as to the contumely of the family of Clairval; for it soon appeared that 
the Countess and her two daughters were as much disposed to resent the 

resumption of their farmer’s daughter in learning to read and write, as the 

aseness of Victor Raulain in devoting his services to the government of 


——— Buonaparte. | 
t afforded at least some comfort to the dispirited girl, that her brother did 
not devote them without effect. In the course of his first campaign, young 
Raulain had an opportunity of distinguishing himself under the eye of the 
Emperor; in the second, he had the happy fortune of obtaining da crot# des 
braves ; and Florentine felt herself armed against the cold looks and haughty 
interrogations of the ladies of the chateau, when they visited the farm to 
bargain for fresh honeycomb, and demand what news of the conscript. 
Other vexations, however, were in store for her. A son of the house-steward 
of the Comte de Clairval, smitten perhaps no less with her excellent quali- 
fieations as a thrifty housewife than with her pretty face and promised dower, 
thought proper to demand her hand in marriage; and as the Clairval family 
deigned to support his suit, the old farmer gave a conditional assent to the 
proposals of Prosper Anguié. But Florentine happened to entertain strong 
prejudices against this pretender to her hand. Previous to Victor's depar- 
ture, her brother had repeatedly pointed him out to her abhorrence, as dis- 
solute, violent, and vindictive ; and there was a betrayal of ferocity in the 
lances of his eye, which overpowered her timid nature with vague appre- 
nsions. It was unnecessary to disguise from parents so kind, either her 
aversion, or its motives; but old Raulain, unwilling to offend his patrons at 
the chateau by an absolute rejection of their protégé, contented himself with 
pleading Florentine’s youth and general objections to matrimony ; granting 
permission, meanwhile, to Prosper to attempt the courtship, on condition 
that if, within a twelvemonth, he did not succeed in overcoming her repug- 
nance, he would quietly abjure his pretensions. 

Prosper Anguié, his father and friends, smiled while they listened to these 
terms ; for the young man was, without question, the gayest, best-looking, 
best-dressed, and best-mannered salter Viket? to fall to the share of the 
fastidious damsel of Franchetour; and none of them doubted, and least of 
ull the hero of the romance, but that within the given period Florentine 
Raulain would surrender herself at discretion to be the bride of her self- 
sufficient admirer. 

Circumstances, indeed, appeared to favour their view of the case. Pros- 
per, aware how much his chance of securing the hand of the co-heiress of 
the wealthy Breton farmer depended-on the steadiness of his conduct and 
mildiness of his demeanour during his year of probation, assumed a virtue 
where he had it not; laid aside, or seemed to lay aside, his habits of dis- 
sipation and impetuosities of temper, and, instead of being heard of at fétes 
and fairs as a brawler in wine-houses, or dicer in booths, was found seated, 
evening after evening during the winter, within the vast chimney-corner of 
Franchetour; or, during the summer, amused himself with praning the 
luxuriant shoots of the vines overhanging the trellice of a garden-seat kn 
by the name of Florentine’s bower. All this was flattering enough; und 
the fair object of his worship begar to fear that she should no longer find 
reasonable objections to a suitor who, she knew not why, still remained per- 
sonally distasteful to her. But when Prosper, finding his sighs and glanees, 
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esies and attentions, insufficient to achieve the uest to which 
partes himself, he wisely hit upon a last resource, which succeeded 
his utmost expectations. He made it the business of his life to:pro* 
the earliest and most ample information concerning the movements of 
te d army, more especially concerning the detachment in which 
Cube Raulain was serving ; and scarcely a week passed but he contrived to 
tidings to the farm, gratifying to the pride, or soothing to the terrors of 
Florentine and her family. 
evertheless, his evil genius still prevailed. He could not bring himself 
to reeord ali the good he heard of the character and conduct of a man whose 
enmity. towards himself he suspected, and with reason, to be the origin of 
the protraction of his suit; and very seldom could he be induced to win the 
heartfelt thanks and glowing smile of Florentine for his tidings of the prowess 
of her beloved brother, without attempting to dim the lustre of Victor's feats 
by anecdotes of the superior heroism of one of his brother soldiers, a certain 
Alphonse Déricourt—the very Bayard of worsted-lace—on whom the Em- 
ror had bestowed, on the field of battle, a decoration taken from his own 
ast, But though Florentine listened grudgingly to these recitals of the 
valour of a stranger placed in envious comparison with that of her beloved 
brother, she was grateful for circumstantial details which she could not 
otherwise obtain. She loved to hear of the marchings and countermarchings 
of the division in which Victor was included—of the renown of the generals 
under whom he served—of the position assigned them in the ranks of the 
grande armée—till at length she began to forgive the said Alphonse Déri- 
court the fame which seemed to be in some measure shared by her brother ; 
and to feel gratefully and almost affectionately inclined towards the bringer 
of glad tidings. 

She taught herself to smile upon Prosper in return for his intelligence, 
and began to rejoice whenever she caught a glimpse of his person entering 
the arched gateway of the farm. 

This gradual change of feeling towards him did not, however, operate 
advantageously on the conduct of one whose character was still unaltered, 
Already weary of the self-denial he had imposed on himself, young Anguié 
returned to his original habits of libertinism; at first secretly and with 
measure, but not without the usual evil consequences attendant on such 
relapses. His idle companions, pleased to win him back after a pitiful or 
simulated reformation, exerted themselves to the utmost to render his former 
ways, ways of added pleasantness, involved him in a thousand follies, and 
soon inspired him with new vices and wilder wickedness. Still, through all 
his indiscretions, Prosper was cautious to keep up appearances at the farm : 
however his nights might pass, he was careful that a portion of every day 
should be devoted, as usual, to Florentine and Franchetour; and that his 
misdemeanour should be perpetrated only in presence of those who enter- 
tained no connexion with the Raulain family. He knewit to be the interest 
of many of his associates to whom he owed considerable sums of money, to 
guard from the suspicions of his future father-in-law the fact that he was a 
gambler, a drunkard, and a brawler, and doubted not that his personal 
influence was now sufficiently established to secure his prosperous marriage ; 
. part of Florentine’s dowry being already devoted to the payment of his debts, 
and speculations being entertained among the ruflians, his companions, con- 
cerning the remaining moiety of old Raulain’s property, which the chances 
of war were so likely to throw into the hands of her husband, For the 
disasters of the imperial army were now, in spite of the —— bulletins 
of government, becoming generally discussed; and the calamities of the 
Russian campaign had for some time past driven sleep from the pillow of 
Florentine Raulain, and peace from the hearthside of Franchetour, At 
length, from bad to worse, the very worst brought consolation : the imperial 
éagie fell to the earth—lost, though not.dishonoured, And the last tidings 
of the army brought by Prosper to the farm announced Napoleon to be a 
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captive, the allies to be triumphant in the capital, and the fami 









‘to the Pas de Calais, to welcome back the Bourbons,.te 
France. Tt was a mingled yarn, but good seemed to, 
Vietor might iow be expected home aguin, and a letter in, 
writing soon certified the fact that his furlough was obtai 
might shortly be expected in Bretagne. From, that moment, 
Florentine’s days were passed on a green. hill-side over! 
road, from whence she hoped to be the first to note the, arriy 
brother. si) ¥ i j 

And the first she was! Hers was the first ear that caught. the, 
known tones of his manly voice, measuring his footsteps on the causeway, hy 
the refrain of a military air; while, with his knapsack on his shoulder, dnd 
his bonnet de police stuck gallantly on his head, he took his. way towards 
Franchetour from the Croix de St. Marthe, where he had been deposited 
by the diligence de Rennes. But she was amazed to perceive that, Vietor 
was not alone; although superior in fortune and condition to the, majority 
of his comrades, she knew he was the last man on earth to affect the enervate 
appendage of a serving-man ; nor was the figure by which he: was, aecoms 
panied by any means characteristic of a degree inferior to his own, But-she 
gave herself no time to ponder on the case; with the swiftness of:a x0e; 
Florentine fled down the hhill-side, and amid mutual exclamatiensof. “ My 
sister !" “* My dear brother!" was locked in the arms of Victor. . At dast 
came the moment of explanation, and ** My friend Alphonse Déricourt, who 
has come to pass a month with us at the old farm,” served as. sufficient 
interpretation of the mystery. 

Who now so happy as the family at Franchetour? Even the old farmer 
was willing to na a the former petulance of his boy, while he listened: te 
the recitals of the two young soldiers, and began to fancy that. the eagle 
might have formed as exciting a national emblem as the fleur de lis and the 
drapeau blanc ; more particularly when young Victor half assented to. his 
proposition that, should the peace prove permanent, his discharge should. be 
purchased by a substitute, that he might return to settle at once in the bosom 
of his family. For Victor Raulain, amid the perils and hazards, the crosses 
and vexations of a soldier’s life, had almost forgotten the minor annoyance 
derivable from the influence of the Clairval family ; and had so long been 
comparatively independent, as scarcely to apprehend that his thriving and 
happy family could still remain subjected to little less than feudal tyranny. 

t was not till the return of evening brought the arrival of Prosper An- 
guié; and a single glance of the eyes, now habituated to scan and scru- 
tinize the ways of man and woman, assured Victor that the son of the 
Clairval maitre dhétel came not only as a lover, but as a lover was 
received, and acloud gathered upon the brow of the young soldier. He 
had cherished other hopes—other views for his sister; had more than once 
whispered to Alphonse in the hour of cheer succeeding the hour of danger, 
* Thou, and thou only, shalt be the husband of Florentine ;” nor could he 
now refrain from seizing the earliest opportunity to take her apart and ques- 
tion her how it had chanced that, after all his warnings, she should have 
ventured to pledge her affections to a libertine such as Anguié? Prosper, 
too, could not have been seen in a less favourable light than on the evening 
in question. To behold a stranger—a young and handsome stranger, in- 
stalled under Raulain’s roof, was naturally irritating to his feelings; but the 
discovery that the interloper was none other than the Alphonse Déricourt, 
so often the subject of his enthusiastic encomiums, filled him with distrust 
and consternation. Already he discerned a rival, and a rival favoured 
by Vietor, in the fine, frank, open-hearted hussar; and turned aside, 
gloomy and unrejoicing, when he saw all beside gladsome and gay at Fran- 
chetour. 

There is nothing so difficult, so impossible, as for the .ungenerous,and 
artful to enter into the impulses of an honourable and ingenuous nature; 
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ee on discovering the unabated dislike of his. future -in- 
him with spirit and candour, saying, “ Such and such I was 
you quitted the country ; but time has wrought a change in my chas 
aiid should I be so happy as to become the husband of Florentine 
| shall be well in our household, and orderly in our career. Give me your 
hatid, , and think better of your future brother,”—the prejudices of 
in would have given way before the frankness of the appeal ; 
‘ospet was deeply conscious that time had wrought no revolution in, 
his character, and, dreading the clear-sighted investigations of a brother’s 
love, chose to envelop his intentions in sullen silence, where he could not 
to win by conciliation. 

morrow came, and even the devoted vassal was disgusted by the airs 
of disdain with which the household of the Comte de la Tour-Clairval saw 
fit to mark their consciousness of the return of his son. He felt that Victor 
was covered with the scars of honourable wounds received in the defence of 
his country ; and for a moment rose so far superior to his prejudices, as to 
assert that it mattered little under what ensign of victory the distinction had 
been achieved. He even turned a deaf, or scornful ear to the inquiry of the 
elder Anguié—the grey-headed steward—whether it was his intention to 
convert Franchetour into a barrack for the invalided minions of the Corsi- 
ean ; and on the query being reiterated, sternly replied that ‘ Alphonse 
Déticourt was neither an invalid nor a minion, but a gallant soldier, the 
chosen friend of his only son.” 

“ And it may be the future husband of your only daughter,” sneered the 
intendant. 

“ That's as she herself decides !"" replied the old man, unblenchingly. But 
although he did not choose the arrogant Anguié to discern the discomfiture 
which such an insinuation had produced in his mind, it must be owned that, 
on that day, he regarded with less than his usual complaisance the hand- 
some friend of Victor seated beside his domestic board. He said not a word, 
however, indicative of so inhospitable a sentiment ; and if moved to reply 
with petulance to certain comments hazarded by Alphonse on the shark- 
like eagerness of the Clairval family in following the vessel of the state, 
now that a share of its pelf and provisions was likely to be appropriated to 
their rapacity, he did not avoid, even to himself, the motive of his ill- 
humour. He might have been as discourteous as he chose, and Alphonse 
would have heeded it not ; for he felt that already Florentine smiled upon 
him; already saw in him all she had dreamed of as most attractive 
in a lover—most endearing in a husband. He was Victor himself, Victor, 
less rough, less irritable; he was Victor's friend too, her father's guest, and 
soon her own infatuated adorer. To avow his attachment, even to her 
brother, however, was out of the question ; for old Raulain made no secret 
of his engagements with Prosper Anguié ; andas Florentine had at present 
uttered nodeclaration of her intentions to profit by her father's sanction, and 
discard, at the close of the twelve months of probation, the suitor who, in 
the course of the first six months, had undoubtedly made some advances in 
her favour, delicacy sealed the lips of all parties concerned. The farmer, 
meanwhile, did not interfere to prevent his daughter accompanying the two 
friends when they proceeded on their fishing expeditions by the side of those 
bright brooks intersecting the shady pastures of the neighbourhood of Fran- 
chetour; and Florentine and Alphonse often sat together under the hazel- 
bushes, listening to the thrush and blackbird, or watching the silent progress 
of the blossomy summer hours, while Victor reckoned, with triumphant 
tomy the weight of his basket of trout or grayling, apparently satisfied that 

is friend was reciting the hair-breadth ‘scapes of thew mutual campaigns, 
and his sister (like the géntle lady wedded to the Moor), seriously inclining 
her ear to listen. And when, on their return homewards, between the green 
thickets of the bocage, the lovers lingered together, behind, and out of 
Victor's sight, he did not trouble himself to turn and seek them, but pa- 
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tiemtiy awaited their coming up to join him; concluding that mer 
amusing themselves gathering from the thorn bushes the tufts of wool | 
there by his father’s flock on their road to the pastures, or pulling dow! 
branches of pale wild honeysuckle, to adorn the brows of the lovely F 
rentine, " 

Need it be recorded that, while in the course of similar expeditions, t 
friendship of the three daily strengthened and increased, the hatred of the 
all but defeated Prosper Anguié grew darker and more vindictive, A first 
he attempted to mingle in their sports and pleasures, but soon found himself 
utterly repulsed by the indifference of their demeanour ; and the fourth of 
a partie quarrée, of which three members alone are congenial to each other, 
has assuredly a part to play, far beyond the patience of a man unaccustomed 
to control his irregularities of temper. At the farm, and under the 
sanctio. of the elder Raulain, he enjoyed greater advantages; and, still 
treated by the father and mother as the affianced lover of their daughter, 
sometimes ventured on words and looks addressed to Florentine, which pro- 
voked against himself words and looks of a far less gentle nature on the 
part of Alphonse Déricourt. j 

It was in the course of one of these evening re-unions, when one or two 
neighbours had been united at Franchetour in commemoration of the Vigil 
of St. Roch, a popular patron of that part of the country, whose féte was 
to be duly celebrated in the little town of Beauchitel, at two leagues dis- 
tance from the farm, on the following day, that old Raulain happened to let 
fall a word or two expressive of his reliance of the completion of his daugh- 
ter's engagements with Anguié’s son, at the close of the year; Prosper 
himself was not present at the moment of this startling declaration, which 
was doubtless intended as a word of warning to the presumptuous young 
soldier, who, in spite of his frank avowals of poverty, was evidently be- 
ginning to sioestel hopes of obtaining the hand and affections of Floren- 
tine. Not a word, however, did Alphonse hazard expressive of surprise or 
disappointment; but, though waiting a calmer hour to appeal to the friend- 
ship of Victor, and the tender mercies of his father, his vexation found vent 
in a different channel. Above the baseness of breathing an insinuation 
against the absent Prosper, he took upon himself a soldier's privilege of 
rledging a health to the Captain of Elba, of deriding Bourbons and Bour- 
yonists ; and, above all, of including in his sneers the house of La Tour- 
Clairval, and its magnifico of a steward. Heated by the convivialities of 
the evening, no less than by the unexpected hint of old Raulain, he was not 
to be silenced by the remonstrances of Victor, the entreaties of Florentine, 
or the angry gestures of the guests. Even when the farmer harshly com- 
manded him to silence, and bade him remember in whose presence he was 
standing, it was not till still more angry words had passed between himself 
and Victor (who felt compelled to stand forth the champion of his father), 
that the intemperate lover could be induced to hold his peace. 

The scene was a painful one to all parties. Buton the following morning 
the two friends were to set forth together, to the town of Beauchitel, to 
assist in the celebration of the féte ; and, before their departure, Victor volun- 
tarily pledged himself to his father and mother, and above all, to Florentine, 
that he would profit by their excursion, to hold a conversation with Déricourt 
likely to preclude all possibility of a recurrence of his offence. The bright 
sun of an early autumnal morning shone upon the two friends as they 
issued forth together from the farm; and Florentine and her mother stood at 
the gate, nodding and greeting till they were out of sight. 

Towards evening both stood there again, looking out smilingly and con- 
fidently for their return ; for the mother and daughter having declined 
taking part in the day's amusements, the two young*men had mutually 
agreed to rest contented with the enjoyment of the morning's diversions, a 
Jotite sur Peau on the Loire, foot-races, mats de cocagne, and similar 
pastimes, without absenting themselves from Franchetour for the sake of 
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fhe evening dance. But it seemed that their resolutions had been ill-for- 
tified ; for twilight came, and yet they lingered ; and night closed in, and 
still they were away. Florentine grew uneasy, but said nothing; while old 
Raulain, without experiencing a moment's uneasiness, found much to say ; 
blaming his son for his love of idle dissipation, and blaming Alphonse as 
the misleader of his son. It was in vain that Florentine kept protesting the 
next, the very next, would bring them back. The usual hour of rest ar- 
rived, but no revellers from the fair of Beauchétel; and Raulain, as he 
passed into his bed-room for the night, turned towards his daughter, to 
observe, with significant petulance,—* So much as you have always found to 
urge against Prosper Anguié's love of wassailing, admire now this soldier, 
for whom you would desert him; he is at heart a greater libertine !"' 
sth ne found not a word to utter in reply; for she was weeping 
itterly, 

The next morning, before daybreak, she was again at the gate, peering 
out with swollen eyes through the dim twilight; for still were the truants 
absent from the farm. Not a soul, however, was visible on the deserted 
road, nor was there a fvot-print on the untrodden dust. She looked again 
and again, till her eyes were strained to blindness, but again and again in 
vain ; when at last she discerned the sound of coming voices on the air, and 
Saw at a distance the shadow of advancing figures; but not, alas! the two 
she watched for, nor any twain were there. It was a crowd, a trampling and 
dense multitude that approached the farm—some talking, others weeping : 
and four among the throng, four strong men in the midst, bearing forward a 
dark and heavy object. The young girl closed those eyes so long overstrained 
to watch ;—she dreaded, she knew not what :—she trembled, she knew not 
why ;—grew faint, and clung, she knew not where ;—and, at length, faltered 
a wild inquiry for explanation, she knew not unto whom. 

But the words uttered in reply were equally incoherent, equally incon- 
clusive in her ears; for, although they distinctly asseverated, “ Behold, we 
bring home the body of Victor thy brother, who has been slain on the hill- 
side; and Alphonse Déricourt, the murderer, is in custody for the crime.” 
Florentine had no belief for assertions so extravagant. 

Why linger out the tale of horror? The mangled body of the dead had 
been already examined by the officers of justice ; and Alphonse, on strong 

rounds of suspicion was about to be consigned to the dungeons of Rennes, 
t was subsequently proved that, in the presence of several witnesses, a 
quarrel had arisen, the preceding evening, between the parties. It was ad- 
mitted by the afflicted parents that Victor had expressed, on quitting home, 
an intention to address to his comrade, in the course of the day, the strongest 
remonstrances upon his conduct; and finally avouched by several strangers 
who had borne them company at the fete, that, atthe very moment of eam 
Beauchftel, an altercation had been heard to arise,—Victor being dispose 
to remain, and join in the dance, Alphonse angrily reminding him of his 
engagements with his mother and sister. Yet even these differences scarcely 
seemed to afford sufficient motive for a deed so deadly. Who else, however, 
was taxable with the crime? Victor was beloved of all—had never incurred 
the ill-will of mortal man; and scarcely a moment’s attention was given to 
the declarations of Alphonse, on being taken into custody near the fatal 
spot, that himself a his friend were traversing a straggling thicket of 
maple-trees the preceding night, about half-way between Beauchiitel and 
the farm, when, being nearly fifty yards in the rear, he was alarmed by a 
sudden outery ; and on pushing forwards to the spot, discerned Victor strug- 
gling with a strange antagonist, whose person the darkness of the night did 
not permit him to reconnoitre; that, at the same moment, a sudden blow 
felled him to the earth, where he lay, stunned and insensible, till within a 
few minutes of the arrival of those stragglers from the féte of Beauchétel, 
who, returning home after their revels, had been the first to discover the 
assassination, and summon to the spot the officers of justice. 
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“ And have you no suspicion,” inquired the chéf de gendarméria by whom 
the proces vordal of ‘these details was taken down, “ concerning the person. 
whom you state to have been guilty of the assault on the deceased3”y !) :01/s 

“ A strong suspicion,” replied Alphonse. “ But mere suspicion wafwents 
me not in proclaiming the name of a man who, after all, may be innogent,aa 
myself of the crime imputed.” sremuotio reba 

“ Nevertheless,” argued the gendarme, “ the mere ayowal of your 
cions would do nothing to criminate an innocent person; and,|for the, setis- 
faction of the family of the deceased—of his father, mother, sister-—no less 
than to forward the ends of justice, it becomes your duty to make a elear 
confession. An alibi were easily proved by any man ready unengaged in 
the transaction. Speak, therefore, for innocence and conscience sake.++ 
Whom do you suspect as the perpetrator of the crime of which you’ stand 
accused ?” 

“I suspect Prosper Anguié, son to the intendant of the Comte de Clair- 
val, and a pretender to the hand of the sister of the deceased,” replied the 
prisoner, in a firm voice. 

‘* Say, rather, the affianced husband of Florentine Raulain,” cried several 
voices bom the crowd. i 

** | say a pretender to her hand,” persisted Alphonse. " 

‘‘ A pretender who will shortly be her bridegroom,” retorted the same 
voices, 2 

“ Never !”' replied the prisoner, in an indignant, but solemn tone. 

** Nevertheless, I am advised that the trothplight of the young pe has 
been sanctioned by old Raulain and his wife,” resumed the officer, who had 
inducements of his own for wishing to probe the feelings of the accused; 
“and, in spite of your recent denunciations, the cowardly assassination 
which has rendered Florentine Raulain sole heiress to the lands of Franche- 
tour may serve to postpone, but will not impede, the marriage.” 

“Not if there be faith on earth, or trust in Heaven!" exclaimed Déei- 
court, tormented beyond his power of self-restraint; “ since Florentine is 
already my wife, by all but legal ties.” 

“Say you so?” retorted the man in office, with a triumphant smile. “ Then 

ourself, and yourself only, could be interested in devising the death of her 
ther. Out of your own mouth have I convicted you !” 

And, handcuffed as a malefactor, and pursued by the hootings of the 
erowd, Alphonse Dérincourt was now carried off to Rennes by a troop of 
gendarmérie; while the body of the victim so treacherously cut off was con- 
signed to an untimely grave, mourned by the whole population of the dis- 
triet; for they felt that the young, the brave, the gladsome Victor should 
either have survived to fill his father’s place among them, or have fallen, in 
all honour, upon one of those mighty fields of victory, where his foot was so 
firm in the stirrup, and his arm so strong in the defence of his country. 

Few, however, among the sympathizing neighbours ventured to draw near 
to Franchetour, and condole with the bereaved parents; for it was already 
rumoured that the Raulains were undergoing other afflictions, in addition to 
the loss of their son, and that the farmer had been heard to say he would 
far rather have been doomed to lay the head of Florentine beside that of her 
brother in the grave, than learn of her all he had learned, or anticipate for 
her all he was forced to anticipate. 

Meanwhile the epoch for Déricourt's trial approached ; and—none knew 
how or wherefore—in proportion as the day drew near, a report gathered 
strength in the country that Prosper Anguié, on the night of the murder, 
had been traced to the vicinity of the fatal spot, and been seen quitting: it 
at an early hour of the morning, with ghastly looks and disordered attire ; 
for, from the moment it had become known at Beauchftel that Florentine 
had declared to her parents a determination to stand by her engagement 
to the prisoner of Rennes, and her conviction of his innocence, the ruffian 
associates of the intendant’s son made no scruple of attacking him with 
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tants whd'menaces, which soon rendered it:clear that his only chance of 
safety lay in. itate departure from the country. With this view he had 
already teaehed Nantes, intending to take his passage in the first outward- 
board merchant-vessel. But the mischief was already done: a public 
ivy had followed his furtive departure; and the fugitive was arrested 
under circumstances adding fearfully to the amount of suspicion already 
arpassed ‘against him. 
““!Now;‘therefore, for the first time, it was judged necessary, by his family 
and friends, to acquaint the Comte de la Tour-Clairval with the catastrophe 
which: had occurred upon his estate, and its still impending results; and 
however unimportant the doughty suzerain might have considered the anni- 
hilation of a clod of his native valley arrayed in the livery of the usurper, or 
even the execution of a fellow-malignant—at once his comrade and assassin 
—the Count thought proper to interfere, now that one of the retainers of 
his own household was implicated in the accusation. Engrossed as he was 
by his paramount duties of courtiership at the Tuileries, he took post imme- 
diately for Bretagne; made it his business to solicit the suffrage of the 
judges of the criminal tribunal at Rennes, as if the matter were one of 
avowed favour, rather than of evidence and conviction; and succeeded in 
procuring the promise of old Raulain to appear in court as witness for the 
prosecution against Alphonse Déricourt, against whom the old man now en- 
tertained, on other grounds, feelings of the most deadly enmity. 

With Florentine, however, the Comte de Clairval was less successful : 
neither his threats, his insults, nor his cajolements availed to shake her 
conviction of Déricourt's innocence, or her determination to become his wife, 
should his life be spared. However the fair fame of her lover might be tar- 
nished,—however harshly her father might eject her from his roof, or alienate 
from her his inheritance,—she determined that no earthly consideration 
should deter her from bestowing her hand where she had already bestowed 
her heart, and more, alas! than her heart. On the day, therefore, when, 
arrayed in all his pomp, and sanctified by that odour of favouritism which, 
in the Bourbonized city of a thrice Bourbonized province, breathed its perni- 
cious influence even over the purple of the church and the ermined mantle 
of the law, the Comte de la Tour-Clairval scrupled not to come forward in 
support of the crimes of his servant's son, without regard to the fate await- 
ing a fellow-creature, whose innocence lacked only the illustration of similar 
protection to become manifest,—the sister of the murdered man came for- 
ward, in humble widow's weeds, sole witness in favour of the accused, to 
attest the enmity existing between Prosper Anguié and her brother, and the 
repeated warnings given her by the latter against the vindictive character 
of the pretender to her hand. And when, in spite of all her asseverations, 
and of evidence which, in less prejudiced cases, would have sounded trumpet- 
tongued in favour of Alphonse and condemnation of Anguié, the soldier of 
Napoleon's wars was condemned to twelve hours of the exposure of the 
carcan, and seven years’ hard labour at the galleys, Florentine—unsubdued, 
unabashed— made known her intention to follow the victim in his fortunes, 
and to atone, by her staunch affection, for the injustice of man, and the 
severity of Divine Providence. a she had attained her majority ; her 
parents could only close their doors and hearts against her, and cast her off 
for ever. And while the beloved of her soul, the brother in arms of her lost 
Victor, stood beneath the branding iron, exposed to the derision of multi- 
tudes, on a public scaffold, the unhappy girl was ever in his sight, cheering 
him from afar off with her mild voice; till, at every word of endearment, 
the tones grew fainter and fainter ; and at length she was borne senseless 
into a guardhouse, from the crowded market-place of Rennes. 

And this was Florentine of Franchetour,—so young, so fair, so delicate— 
80 tenderly cared for in her household home—so guarded round, from her 
‘youth upwards, with love and watchfulness! But she had hazarded all upon 
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the die of that first and unalterable attachment; had periled more than thé 
whole world could repay; had broken, for the sake of Alphonse, all earthly 
bonds—all human considerations ; and now she must abide by ‘the issue 
must follow him to infamy—must labour for him, and wateh and want; to 
supply him with those assuagements of his bitter sentence which she ‘soon 
beheld the wives—ay, and the mistresses—of his fellow-conviets supply, at 
stated intervals, to the chain-bound malefactors of the galleys. , 

She did labour—she did watch—she did want;—only when the period 
arrived for the birth of her child—her child of sorrow and shame—she 
obeyed the injunctions of the ga/érien, and made her way to the abode of 
his poor parents in the capital, so that his babe might see the light under 
the roof which had sheltered his birth, and find protection im case of her 
falling a sacrifice to protracted wretchedness and long privation. 

And it was on the very eve of Florentine’s return to Brest that she had 
wandered forth, in utter despair, to commit her child to the guardianship of 
the Hospice des Enfans Trouvés! She had not found courage, amid all 
her fortitude, to see it grow up to consciousness among the vile and degraded 
beings with whom she had compelled herself to associate, and in anguish 
of spirit had torn herself from the child; in patient humility submitted to 
the coldness, and even reproaches, of a family who regarded her as in some 
measure the cause of the misfortunes of their son; and at length begged 
her way back to Brest, prepared to linger out with him, in shame and desti- 
tution, the remaining period of his condemnation. To her parents she had 
already sued in vain for pardon and pity. ~The old people hardened their 
hearts against a castaway who clung to the bosom of one whom they believed 
to be the assassin of their son; and though smiles never visited their fur- 
rowed faces, nor the sound of joy their desolate abode, plenty was at their 
board, and warmth by their fireside; while Florentine was ready to perish 
for lack of fire and food, 

Meanwhile, Prosper Anguié, promoted by the interest of the family of 
Clairval, obtained an official appointment on the northern frontier of France, 
and was heard of at distant intervals in the neighbourhood of Beauchiitel, 
as not only prosperous, but reclaimed from the evil courses of his youth. By 
some strange vicissitude, the funds amassed by his father had suddenly dis- 
appeared about the period of the trial of Alphonse Déricourt, and many 
hinted that they had been sacrificed to the suborning of witnesses ; while 
some asserted that they had been simply melted away by old Anguié in the 
conscientious discharge of debts incurred by a libertine son. Certain it was 
that the old man died poor—a pensioner on the bounties of the Count; but 
Prosper was otherwise provided for, and soon became the founder of fortunes 
of his own. His utmost thriving, however, remained unenvied of Alphonse 
and Florentine, convinced, as they were, that the stain of blood was upon 
his hand, and that God, in his own good time, would deal upon the offender 
the vengeance of repayment. 

Nor was their confidence misplaced in the eternal justice of the Judge of 
judges! About a year previous to the expiration of Déricourt’s term of 
sentence, the attention of the tribunals of Arras was directed to the deposi- 
tion of two strangers against their long-respected chef doctrot-munictpal, 
Monsieur Angui¢é,—a deposition of so serious a nature, as to necessitate his 
being committed to prison to take his trial for murder! On thts occasion, 
conclusive evidence was not wanting ; nor were the ends of justice frus- 
trated by an overweening local influence. It appeared that two of the 
former wild associates of the intendant’s son—the confidants, if not the 
accomplices, of his offences, having at length outwearied even the prodi- 
wality with which he was compelled to bribe their silence, had visited him 
at Arras, and out-taunted his patience; till Anguié, considering himself 
secure in the good name he had established, and the length of time which 
had elapsed since the condemnation of Dericourt, ventured on open defiance, 
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A. quarrel ensued ; witnesses of the affray unhappily rushed in ; when enough 
transpired to necessitate a second trial, and ensure the eventual condemna- 
tion of the real offender. 
»| Alphense and the devoted Florentine now reaped the full reward of their 
sufferings, in the joy with which they were welcomed back to the scene of 
their former humiliations. Her parents were still alive ;—her former asso- 
ciates faithful to the memory of her early excellence. The second—the legal 
+-marriage of the young couple was solemnized in presence of half the fami- 
lies of the district ; and when, at the age of seven-and-twenty, Florentine 
Déricourt knelt down before her grey-headed father, to ask his benediction 
upon her union, the little foundling of the Rue d Enfer, who was hiding his 
face in his mother’s gown, with one glance of his bright but tearful eyes ob- 
tained old Raulain’s pardon for the disobedience of his exemplary daughter, 
All now is happiness at Franchetour. But when her familiar friends 
use, amid the convivialities of some cheerful evening, to congratulate 
adame Déricourt on the beauty of the younger babes, now springing up 
around her, and the vigilance of her maternal care, Florentine is heard to 
reply, with a soft glance towards her devoted husband, “ They are, indeed, 
healthful and lovely; but, believe me, they have not more careful tending 
than is bestowed upon the poor orphans reared for the love of mercy in the 
Hospice des Enfans Trouvés.” Pe ke 








PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS,.-—NO, III. 
Tue Anti-Punster. 


Tue man who would scruple to make a pun would not hesitate to 
commit a burglary. Why we think so, we don’t know; but we have 
just as much right to our opinion that there is a direct connexion between 
a dislike of puns and a taste for burglaries, as Dr. Johnson had to his, 
when he chose, most arbitrarily and alliteratively, to confound a pun 
perpetrated with a pocket to be picked. 

The anti-punster is the incarnation of the spirit of intolerance. His 
aversion knows no cold medium. He has no mercy for the man who 
differs from him—on the point of a pun. He is a man of one idea, and 
that, though an odd one certainly, is no joke. His singleness of appre- 
hension cannot stand the shock of a double-meaning. One is as much 
as he can manage to comprehend ; and he can no more stand up against 
the force and confusion of two, than he could brave the discharge of a 
double-barrelled gun at his head. Besides, he regards a pun as a most 
reckless and extravagant waste of meaning. He would rather you used 
a word that meant nothing. ‘* True no-meaning’’ does not puzzle him 
more than wit ; and a passage that leads to nothing, affords him more 
profit and recreation than an insane attempt to walk in two paths at a 
time— . 

“ Like to a man on double business bound, 
Who both neglects,” 


He would infinitely prefer a stroll in the dark through grounds beset 
with traps and spring-guns, to joining in conversation with a punster, 
He resents an unprovoked quibble as a personal insult. He never called 
anybody out on this score, because, in his opinion, a man once convicted 
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the roof which had sheltered his birth, and find protection in her 
falling a sacrifice to protracted wretchedness and long privation. ' habe tiie 

And it was on the very eve of Florentine’s return to Brest that she had 
wandered forth, in utter despair, to commit her child to the guardianship of 
the Hospice des Enfans Trowvés! She had not found courage, amid all 
her fortitude, to see it grow up to consciousness among the vile and degraded 
beings with whom she had com herself to associate, and in anguish 
of spirit had torn herself from the child; in patient ears Be men orm to 
the coldness, and even reproaches, of a family who regarded as in some 
measure the cause of the misfortunes of their son; and at length 
her way back to Brest, prepared to linger out with him, in shame and desti- 
tution, the remaining period of his condemnation. To her parents she had 
already sued in vain for pardon and pity. The old people hardened their 
hearts against a castaway who clung to the bosom of one whom they believed 
to be the assassin of their son; and though smiles never visited their fur- 
rowed faces, nor the sound of joy their desolate abode, plenty was at their 
board, and warmth by their fireside; while Florentine was ready to perish 
for lack of fire and food. : 

Meanwhile, Prosper Anguié, promoted by the interest of the family of 
Clairval, obtained an official appointment on the northern frontier of France, 
and was heard of at distant intervals in the neighbourhood of Beauchitel, 
as not only prosperous, but reclaimed from the evil courses of his reste By 
some strange vicissitude, the funds amassed by his father had suddenly dis- 
ate about the period of the trial of Alphonse Déricourt, and man 
hinted that they had been sacrificed to the suborning of witnesses; while 
some asserted that they had been simply melted away by old Anguié in the 
conscientious discharge of debts incurred by a libertine son. Certain it was 
that the old man died poor—a pensioner on the bounties of the Count; but 
Prosper was otherwise provided for, and soon became the founder of fortunes 
of his own. His utmost thriving, however, remained unenvied of Alphonse 
and Florentine, convinced, as they were, that the stain of blood was upon 
his hand, and that God, in his own good time, would deal upon the offender 
the vengeance of repayment. 

Nor was their confidence misplaced in the eternal justice of the Judge of 
judges! About a year previous to the expiration of Déricourt’s term of 
sentence, the attention of, the tribunals of Arras was directed to the deposi- 
tion of two strangers against their long-respected chef d'octrot-munictpal, 
Monsieur Anguié,—a deposition of so serious a nature, as to necessitate his 
being committed to prison to take his trial for murder? On this occasion, 

usive evidence was not wanting ; nor were the ends of justice frus- 
trated by an ete local influence, It a that two of the 
former wild associates of the intendant’s son—the confidants, if not the 


accomplices, of his offences, having at length outwearied even the prodi- 
gality with which he was compelled to bribe their silence, had vi him 
at Arras, and out-taunted his patience; till Anguié, considering himself 
secure in the good name he had established, and the length of time which 
had elapsed sinee the condemnation of Déricourt, ven on open defiance, 
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3 witnesses of ony wnlapply resbodia: when enough 
to necessitate a otek trial, and ensure the eventual condemna- 
ih tet es rn at 
ot now re 
eeieenendinitoe, joy with _- thes. mare mapoes hark fo scene 
toereidenmnen miliations. Her parents were § ive ;— 380- 
ciates faithful to the memory of her early excellence. The second—the legal 
pepuatinge of the young couple was solemnized in presence of half the fami- 
lies of the district ; when, at the age of seven-and-twenty, Florentine 
Déricourt knelt down before her pray father, to ask his benediction 
upon her union, the little foundling of the Rue d Enfer, who was hiding his 
faee in his mother’s gown, with one glance of his bright but tearful eyes ob- 
tained old Raulain’s pardon for the disobedience of his exem . 
All now is happiness at Franchetour. But when her friends 
: amid the convivialities of some cheerful evening, to congratulate 
Déricourt on the beauty of the younger babes, now springing up 
around her, and the vigilance of her maternal care, Florentine is h to 
reply, with a soft glance towards her devoted husband, “ They are, indeed, 
healthful and lovely; but, believe me, they have not more careful tending 
than is bestowed upon the poor orphans reared for the love of mercy in the 
Hospice des Enfans Trouvés.” re 














PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.——NO, III. 
Tue Anti-Punster. 


Tue man who would scruple to make a pun would not hesitate to 
commit a burglary. Why we think so, we don’t know; but we have 
jast as much right to our opinion that there is a direct connexion between 
a dislike of puns and a taste for burglaries, as Dr. Johnson had to his, 
when he chose, most arbitrarily and alliteratively, to confound a pun 

trated with a pocket to be picked. 

he anti-punster is the incarnation of the spirit of intolerance. His 
aversion knows no cold medium. He has no mercy for the man who 
differs from him—on the point of a pun. He is a man of one idea, and 
that, though an odd one certainly, is no joke. His singleness of a 
hension cannot stand the shock of a double-meaning. One is as much - 
as he can manage to comprehend ; and he can no more stand up against 
the force and confusion of two, than he could brave the discharge of a 
double-barrelled gun at his head. Besides, he regards a pun as a most 
reckless and extravagant waste of meaning. He would rather you used 
a word that meant nothing. ‘True no-meaning’’ does not puzzle him 
more than wit ; and a passage that leads to nothing, affords him more 
profit and recreation than an insane attempt to walk in Livro paths at a 
time— | 

“ Like to a man on double business bound, 
Who both neglects.” 


He would infinitely prefer a stroll in the dark through grounds beset 
with traps and spring-guns, to joining in conversation with a punster, 
He resents an unprovoked quibble as a personal insult. He never called 
anybody out on this score, because, in his opinion, a man once convicted 
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upon the difficulty of “ cutting off” e.son with sty 
being undeniably blunt”™—he t his ep na: executions '!: 
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that tha,cames thing bas happened on the real stage ufslife-sebie? 
Eillstia’s ecdling wan.even 0 that of Mercetio, wbemieddidiunsdiea? 
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“* he wash it down with half a glass of his brown sherry ’’—that; 
even then the actor’s glazed eye brightened under the influence: of the! 
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r-rup-tion :”” duq yviquie 
Nothing incenses the Saakarar so.much, as 9 in a distaste 
* 8 an incapacity for making them. , and hes 


immediately prove himself Factpable by offering cede capacity): 
He can neither ales a eres good pun, which is a ee ing—nor a’ 
shocking bad one, which is a better. Whatever he 8 is bad{ to 
be sure—but not bad enough ; it is a wretched, dull piece of impotence, 
wholly innocent of drollery. He has no soul for a villanous quibble 
ene Wet a nn wv enough to succeed; he has not:the' 
requisite to gather u two remote mea and com- 
press. them into a Sood whlch eaereemanaiaatiaad ; 
italicizes to the app ion. In short, he is unconscious that the 
excellent and the execrable meet together upon a point which genius 
alone can reach; and that in the art of erring good enough 
and bad-enough are the same thing—the Seer as great, and 
the glory as unequivocal. In his attempt, therefore, he tries hard» at 
working out a good one, and consequently fails to arrive at the 
of badness. The anti-punster is an inca ven all he can do is, 
to take his hat because he can’t take a joke. He breaks up a party, 
because somebody breaks a jest. He thinks he shows his sense by not 
relishing nonsense ; and seeks credit for profound thought, by abhorring 
a play upon words. He carries a sneer on his lip for want of a smile. 








THe PENNY-A-LINER. 


Y-aeliner, like Pope, is “ known by his style.” Eis Sp 
haem ~ tllatn ated to by the most cursory 0 


But though in this one respect of identity resembling Pope, he bears not 
in any other the least likeness to author dead or living. He has no bro- 
ther, and is like no brother, in literature. Such as he was, he is. He dis- 
dains to accommodate his manner to the ever-altering taste of the times. 
He refuses to bow down to the popular idol, innovation. He has a style, 
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=i itself carried conviction | to 
sof:the injured husband may be more saly cocci that 
a waco rts ovr it by a that phrase twice in the same 
ere oor ae ars may be ji but cannot 
an incident illustrative of the fatal effects'of 
states that the “ vital spark is extinct,” and: that’ 
Seeaae are entertained — ee an’s re- 
covery: A 8 bag is barbarouslys arm by “* a monster’ 
in the human relat thunder-storm is described as Meese hh sn 
theimétropolis, and the memory of the oldest inhabitant ino 
way ean oe ‘ravages of the “electric fluid.” A new actress “surpasses 
the; most); ‘expectations’? of the public, and exhibits talents 
“y that hawe’ been equalled, never excelled.” A new book is not 
simply published, pr arre press.” On the: demise-of a 
person of eminence, it is confidently sown that he had ‘a hand “ op»n 
agtlay ta melting charity,” and that “take him for all in all: we:ne’er 
shalllook upon his like again.” Two objects not immediately con- 
nected are sure to be ‘ far as the poles asunder ;” although ‘they are 
very. easily together and reconciled in the reader’s mind: ‘by “ 
convenience of the phrase “ as it were,” which is an especial: 
and constantly in request. He is a great admirer of amplitude of titley 
for, palpable reasons; as when he reports that.‘ Yesterday the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P., his Majesty’s Secreteny! of State 
for the Home Department, dined with, » &e. He is wonderfully expert 
in the measurement of hailstones, and in the calculation of the number 
of panes of glass which they demolish in their descent. He is:ac+ 
Exclestdente purephhiyiamlices stiall conenasenreginasanmian 
plenitude of a pumpkin ; and can at all times detect a non. 
in every private family, by simply reckoning up the united :ages.of its 
various members. But in the di e of. these useful duties for \the 
edification and amusement of the public, he employs, in the general 
course of things, but one set of phrases. If a fire can be rendered more 
picturesque by designating it the “ devouring element,” the devouring 
element rages in the description to the end of the chapter. . Once:w hit 
always.a.hit ; a good thing remains good for.ever; a happy epithet ;is 
felicitous,to the last. The only variation of style that he can be 
vailed upon to attempt, he introduces in his quotations. To these he 
often gives an attinde new aspect, and occasionally, by accident, he 
improves upon the aieieah. Of this, the following may stand as a 
specinen— 7 





“Tig not in mortals to deserve su ; 
But we'll do more Sempronius, we'll command it," —. - 
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It. has been remarked by a living writer, a moralist as well asa 







that it is most absurdly the custom all ranks to. 
debtor ; 


; sty 21 

a ” and the “relentless.” We gratefully pay.in,an i 
stalment to the stock of proof, that the creditor is herein inhommeta 
libelled, whether the debtor be rightfully designated or not. Air 

We have seen many creditors; we have met them often in life-by 
accident; seldom by appointment, for appointments with creditors are 
rarely —- And of them all, without exception, we can  honestl 
declare that they were fellows truly worthy of giving credit—kind, 
sensible, polite souls, whose books it was quite a pleasure to remain in. 
It is really a pity to pay such people—you deprive them thereby of so 
many  ege of showing their excellent qualities, and their con- 
tinued upon your custom. Payment can only be completely 
justified by being coupled with a condition that you immediately run a 
much larger score, and take longer time. To offer them ready money 
is to narrow their chances of doing that which they were expressly 
sent into the world to do. 

Such creditors have we seen, and few of any other class. Now and 
then you may find a “ hard-hearted creditor,’’ one whom a long course 
of Prosperity has Sa singular good fortune in collecting 
his debts easily rendered impatient to the exception; you may 
stumble occasionally on a “ relentless’? creditor—one who would rather 
receive a small part of his account than fifty excuses—who has no taste 
for ingenious evasions—who actually expects you not merely to make a 
promise, but to keep it—who stupi r supposes that you are to pay him 
because the money is due, and who then proceeds to what he calls _pro- 
Paar pane you. But, depend upon it, if you ever come into col- 
lision with such a burlesque of a man of business, you will find him 
young in trade, inexperienced in the art of dunning, and unused to 
giving credit. He knows nothing of the duties of a creditor, and your 
best plan will be to pay him at once, and have doné with him—getting 
his receipt, and having it framed and glazed—unless you like to 
out of his way until he gets more versed in his calling, and sees the ab- 
surdity of his applications. 

But out of the way of the creditor who knows himself, and who de- 
serves the distinction of having a round of debtors, you never can have 
occasion to get. Never avoid him if you wish to spare him the trouble 
of writing a receipt. Perhaps you, like Romeo— 

«—- o remember an apothecary, 
And hereabout he dwells.” 


But is that a reason why you should skulk past his door on the other 
side of the wayfor dive down a turning to evade him, instead of nod- 
ding at him as you pass, as though you knew his worth and put trust in 
him as an honest fellow? ‘If you see your creditor at a distance, walk 
boldly up to him, and as you go by, hope his rheumatism is better; if 
he be about to stop you, seem to stop him, and, before he can remind you 
that you faithfully promised to pay him three weeks ago, hint to him 
that he has neglected sending in your account, and that you must have 
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it by the twenty-fifth of next month, ) Tell him to call. for the amount 
on that day. You need not be not at home, for he won’t come. We 
‘said that = prem re with creditors are seldom kept ;—it'ie’ 
t—we do not hesitate to say so, it is the fault of the 
‘sit hardly worth while to attend. Some — . 
exceedin u 
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y prevalent amongst all classes of 
thé clock struck; you were sure of their visit if they promised to call. 
But the system has changed with the times; and you a now desire 
your tailor to call at twelve on Tuesday, with a t on his 
non-attendance, unless you want, not to diminish, but to his 
aecowhit, by another order. People used to feel quite happy 
discovered a creditor who was content with calling once a da | 
civil creature, who was satisfied with knocking till he was tired—a fine 
fellow of the come-again school; but now, in such a case, yotir thoughts 
would recur to a horsewhip, or the police; the most moderate course 
you could take would be to address a letter of complaint to the “ Mor- 
ing Herald.” << 
t it should be thought by somebody who has happened to meet with 

a hard-hearted suitor once in his life, that compassionate creditors are 
scarce, we shall establish the existence of this class, by introducifig a 
specimen of a set still further removed from the “ grasping ”’ and “ re- 
lentless” few. Our specimen is the most diffident and gentle-minded 
creature living—he is therefore marked out for a creditor; and he'is 
one, in fifty places which he ey avoids. He takes a thousand 
times more pains to get out of the way of a debtor, than some people 
foolishly take to escape the glance of a creditor. He would not meet a 
man who owes him money for the world—lest it should be voluntarily 
tendered, or he should be supposed capable of asking for it. Twice only 
has he been wrought upon to do this—we played the lever in both cases, 
In the first, knowing his timid and irresolute character, we urged him to 
apply for payment of a considerable sum which had been long due, and 
only wanted asking for. To call would be better than to write—but hie 
would write. One morning he astonished us by a specific and decided 
announcement—we could hardly believe him. “ Well, I’ve written to 
Tomlinson.” He received in return thousands of compliments and con- 
gratnlations on his nerve and resolution—he had done wonders, and the 
thing seemed settled. But three weeks after this, we were again startled 
by the same announcement — Well, I’ve written to Tomlinson!” 
“Written ! Why you said you had written three weeks ago. ** Yes,” 
was the explanation, “ Yes, I know, and so I did—but I didn’t send 
the letter? To write that letter was a giant effort; to put it into’ the 
post required three weeks’ thought, self-communion, composure, and 
deliberation. 

Pen and ink applications were evidently hopeless. He must be 
screwed up, for once at any rate, to a personal visit; and on another 
debtor of his, one not likely to pay unsolicited, we boldly determined 
he should cal/—yes, actually knock at the door, enter the family 
apartment, and ask for his money. Well, he would call —next 
week. No, he must resolve on going at once. Well, he would 
go-—the next day, or the day after. No, he must start that very 
morning, nay, that very moment. His hat and gloves were brought, 
and go he.must. “By heavens!” he mattered, as he felt his 
resolution forming under the influence of a will not his own, and 
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his limbs obeying the impulse of a mind quite made up, but not be- 
longing to ‘* by heavens, B———, you're a fiend:’’ But he was 
moved domly ‘Riweeae een one half of the way, and dragged the 
other half. Still he did goon. The point of destination is in sight— 
yes, that is the street; but to get him to turn down it is. ‘task ex 
sitely delicate, and difficult exceedingly. Compared with, him, @ 


the most tractable of creatures. At last, however, the searisianiaas 
the house is before us—and with a step the most faltering and reluctant 
he advances towards that “ debtor’s door,” as though a rope were round 
his neck and eternity awaited him on the threshold. — Fifty exctises are 
offered and rejected, fifty reasons why writing would be better.’ Fle will 
pledge himself to dispatch a letter before he dines—he will be quite 
peremptory in his tone, and absolutely request payment whenever it 
may be perfectly convenient. But he is not to be so let off, when on 
the very verge of the door-step. One effort more and his foot is upon. at. 
We relieve him from the task of knocking; a loud rap:shakes his) soul, 
and he feels as though his fetters are being knocked off—that' his time 
has come. Conscious that he cannot now escape, we leave hiti‘to his 
fate, and retire to a print-shop window a little way off, to wait the i 

of his first “stand and deliver” to a debtor. Short was the interv 
allowed us for speculation upon the result. We turned round to see 
that he had safely entered, and perceived him just descending the steps 
with a face lit up with satisfaction and a sense of having discharged:his 
duty. Another moment, and down the street he came with elasticity ‘in 
his tread, and pleasure in the very palms of his hands as he rubbed 
them together, What could this portend? “It’s all right,” he 
cried, as he approached. All right ?—Could he have asked for the three 
hundred pounds, and received the sum, or even a promise, in that brief 
space of time? it could not be possible. ‘It’s all right,” he repeated. 
* What’s all right? Have you got the money?”’ “ No,” exclaimed the 
happy, the mere, oh! far more than contented creditor, “ it’s all right— 
he’s out of town !”” 

Sceptical reader, there is even such a creditor as this in the world ; 

and millions of others, we doubt not, worthy of associating with him, 
people this world of trust. Before you revile the creditor, and defame 
im as hard-hearted, think upon what you owe him, how long it has been 
due, how much he may want it, and how seldom he has asked. Look 
around you, and say if you do not see among your acquaintances many in 
whom the repugnance to ask for what is due to them is alniost uncon- 
querable ; who could almost beg, who have been known to borrow, rather 
than assume the mean, cold character of a dun. The unwilling to/ask is 
quite as numerous a class as the unwilling to pay. Inquire of that man 
who traces what he calls his irretrievable ruin to the obstinate folly or 
the revengeful persecution of his creditors, whether the mischief did 
not originate in the spite or stupidity of one, and whether he had not 
experienced lenity and good-nature from the rest. The creditor is an 
injured angel, let ingratitude per-contra the account as it may.. The 
three grand virtues are his in turn ; he commences in faith; that gone, 
he rests long in hope ; and that departed, he is content to have been:a 
dispenser of charity. His life is spent in paying compliments to human 
nature, that pays not him in return. He gives his fellow-creatures 
credit for honesty ; let them give him credit—for generosity. © © 
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Reatytcal Clubs and their Frequenters—C. Bannister, Bensley —Convi~ 
vial clubs” ie to be; punchbowls, ladles, and “every thing that 
pretty bin” connected therewith have disap . Those who have lived 
m the olden times complain that the banishment of these enjoyments has 
given’ a drab-coloured ap nee to society in general. Making all due 
aliowances for my own failure in the power of receiving enjoyment, I must 
say that London is less jovial than it was wont to be. If my subject did not 
confine me to clubs connected with the drama, I think some reminiscences 
of the follies of fifty years since might be made entertaining ; but it is with 
two or three theatrical clubs I have now to do. Some years gone- 
bye, Finch (who afterwards kept the celebrated O. P. & P. 8.) had a house 
in Orange-court, Leicester-fields : there all the jolly dogs of the drama spent 
their afternoons ; there the merits of dramatists, actors and composers were 
duly diseussed, and something like a school of taste created; there was no 
excess; the bottle did_its work of exhilaration and not of inebriation. At 
Ahalf-past 5 (we dined at 1 or 2 then), those actors who played that evening 
k their departure, returning when their duties permitted, to unbend for 
the remainder of the evening; a cheering song from Bannister, Suett, 
ownshend or Bowman, imitations by Caulfield and Rees, aided in making 
merry moments; and the interdiction of religious or political discussions 
prevented brawls or annoyance. In this room Charles Bannister sang the 
last song he ever gave utterance to,—this was in the early part of 1804, How 
often before had that room rung with the plaudits he elicited! How often 
had his flashes of merriment set the table in a roar! He was now (1804) an 
emaciated old man, with his chin bending forwards to his chest, and so 
shaken that the waiter or a friend always held the glass to his lips whilst he 
imbibed the beverage (madeira, and latterly with a small addition of water), 
He sang on the night of his last visit ‘‘ The Lads of the Village,” and was 
then assisted from the room, shortly to go forth on the long journey where 
he was indeed’ the first in the throng.” 


Bannister and Bensley—Bensley had been in the army, and when he 
thought proper to unbend from his dignified stateliness was prone to the re- 
lation of his moving accidents by flood and field. Whenever the name of 
any foreign station occurred in conversation, Bensley would exclaim, “I was 
there in —— such a year, and served under (such a General) as Lieutenant, 
&e. &e.” C. Bannister (against whose punning’ propensities Bensley waged 
war) had noted down all these assertions for many months, and on one parti- 
cular evening, after a coolness for some days between the tragedian and him- 
self, proposed his health in the following words :—‘“ Gentlemen, I rise to 
drink the health of one who has sought the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth ; who, quitting the field of fame, bespoke her trumpet to bray 
forth his eulogies in the path of the drama. The scenic powers of my friend 
Mr. Bensley you all know, you all appreciate ; (loud plaudits, and Bensley, 
overcome by gratitude, fervently squeezing Bannister’s hand:) but, Gen- 
tlemen,”’ continued the relentless humorist, “it is as a defender of his 
country that I rise to drink his health; he has fought, he has bled .for Old 
England! —(tremendous applause, and Bensley bowing his acknowledg- 
ments). He was a Captain in,the — regiment at Caleutta——in . He 
Was at in . He led the forlorn hope at in 17—. (Here B. 
enumerated.all the places Bensley had ever mentioned in his moments of 
exhilaration, to the tragedian’s dismay.) “Gentlemen,” concluded Charles, 
“my friend's age is but 46, he has been 20 years on the stage—I find, there- 
ees .by accurate calculation, that he must have carried a pair of colours 
when only 18 months old—an instance of precocity, power, and courege, un- 
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in’ the history of the world.” Poor Bensley took this éXposé so 
mach to heart that he never afterwards appeared in the room. | 


Mathews.—A club existed about the time of poor Bannister's death, the 
name.of which I have forgotten, (having only been. admitted asa visitor,) 
but of which Mathews and H. Johnston were members. At the eat! 
of their introduction to the society, a stranger one night demanded 
tance; he was uninvited, and H, Johnston left the room for the purpose of 
kicking the intruder down stairs. A tremendous altercation ensued, and 
Slory y Harry and the stranger burst open the door, and the latter fi 

ght his way into the middle of the room,—the company were justly in- 
dignant, and the more so when the fellow in a rich brogue declared, “ We 
were broths of boys; that he'd never leave us ; and we should all live and die 
.” The veteran chairman (with pas. accu emotion) ie 

torily desired the gentleman to withdraw, ‘Indeed I won't,” said the Hi- 
bernian ; “ haven't I come to enjoy myself among you, and sure we'll have a 
night on't.” There is a point beyond which patience ceases to be a virtuo’; 
so thought the president, who left his chair, and seizing the ream by 
the collar, attempted to eject him; long did they struggle, loudly they 
swear, “ You have no right here, and out you shall go.” “ I won't,—I won't— 
I've as much ‘right here as any of you ;" and dexterously flinging off his wig 
and spectacles, Charles Mathews stood forth, their lately el member. This 
assumption was the more extraordinary, as his auditors were all actors or 

rsons connected with the theatres, and were all alike deceived, except H, 

ohnston, who, of course, was a partner in the plot. (Riley, in his “‘ Itine- 
rant,” tells a story of Mathews imitating an intimate acquaintance of 
Dowton's so admirably, as to deceive that excellent comedian, and urge him, 
by his expressions, to an act of violence.) 


Elliston and a Bill-broker.—Eliiston had too often occasion to apply to 
money-lenders for assistance, and, like the majority of those who seek such 
relief, did not seruple at railing unmercifully against them as extortionists. 
He was one day bantering F. the bill-broker (whose father had been a per- 
fumer), on his “ usances.”” F. defended his profession, and said he should 
not amass in his trade as much as his (F.'s) father had done by his. ‘ Per- 
haps,” said Elliston, contemptuously, “ it is difficult to say whether the father 
or son has faken most per scent,” 


Origin of Private Boxes.—During the O. P. war the number of private 
boxes was reckoned a great source of grievance. Incledon attem to de- 
fend their existence, but failing in his argument, he at last exclaimed, “ My 
dear boy———d—n me, antiquity, Sir, antiquity ; there have been private 
boxes these’ 3000 years.” ‘Where? When?” burst simultaneously from 
all the company—* At the deluge, Sir, when, to the exclusion of the public, 
Noah,—d—n me,—had a private box for himself and family.” 


Manners and Money.—Powell, a provincial manager, was about “to take 
a town ;"’ thatis to say, enter it with his histrionie corps, but lacking the one 
thing needful, applied to a friend for a loan to enable him to put a good face 
upon the thing. “Oh! my dear Sir,” said the unwilling friend, “ you'll not 
need any money ; you know a specious appearance does so much.” “ Yes,” 
replied P., “but I also know that the appearance of specie does more.” 


Plagiarism.—A modern dramatist produced a piece with some success, the 
plot, incidents, and even some of the dialogue of which were taken from 
an unsuccessful and early drama by Mr. R——. The latter, considerabl 
annoyed at this unacknowledged plagiarism, complained to a mutual friend, 
who defended the borrower, saying,“ He has taken your old drama, itis true, 
but then, m dear Sir, see how he has improved it.” “ Yes, but d—n it, 
Sir,” replied R,, “if a fellow steals my old boots it's no answer to the charge 
of felony that he afterwards got them soled and heeled.” 
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Simmons and Cooke.—George Frederick Cooke was, in one of his. mad 
moods, annoyed by a drunken soldier, who professed to have been Cooke's 
comrade when he (C.) was in the army. George, who was always ilo- 
quent when in liquor, ordered him to be quiet, and added a threat of knock- 
ing him down if he disobeyed ; the soldier was not quiet, and down he went. 
Poor Cooke was hauled off to the guard-room, and little Simmons ran to tell 
Mr. Harris that the tragedian was in custody. “In custody! What for?” 
cried H. “Keeping a private still, Sir,” replied Simmons, - 


_ Bannister shooting.—Bannister lost one of his fingers and had his hand 
severely shattered whilst on a shooting excursion ; on the Ist of § ber 
following he and Cherry went out. B., having the recollection of his acei- 
dent before his eyes, was exceedingly cautious: “Take care, Andrew,” he 
ctied, “there may be spring guns.’ “No, no!” replied the dramatist, 
“spring guns are out of season in September.” 


Curious Play-Bili—comparison of Prices.—Where Denzell-street, Clare 
Market, now stands, formerly stood Gibbons’ Tennis Court, where Davenant's 
company acted until 1663, when they removed to Old Drury ( which was 
itself built on the site of Queen Elizabeth's cockpit). A play-bill is now in 
the possession of a collector, in the vicinity of the market, of the opening 
night at Drury, 8th of April, 1663, the Play—The Humorous Lieutenant: 
there was no afterpiece; the performances to commence at three o'clock 
exactly. Boxes 4s. Pit2s. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s. 6d. Upper Gallery 1s, 
. It is curious that in 1836 (173 years afterwards), the prices to Covent-Gar- 
den theatre should be considerably lower than they were in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 


Mathews—Anecdotes by—Mathews, whose powers in conversation and 
whose flow of anecdote in private life transcended even his public efforts, told 
a variety of tales of theKingswood colliers ( Kingswood is near Bristol), in one 
of which he represented an old collier looking for some of the implements of 
his trade, exclaiming, “ Jan, what’s thee mother done with the new coal 
sacks?” “Made pillow-cases on ‘em,” replied the son. “Confound her 
proud heart!” rejoins the collier, “* why couldn't she take ¢’oudd ones ?” 


A lawyer's clerk, having occasion to serve a writ upon one of these wor- 
thies, was frightened from the attempt by the threats of the collier. He made 
an affidavit of the facts in order to induce the Court to dispense with the per- 
sonal service of the process ; one portion of this assevération ran as follows— 
“the said defendant, on seeing the writ, produced a blunderbuss and threat- 
“ened to blow this deponent to hell. And this deponent verily believes he 
“ would have done so. 


G. F. Cooke on absenteeism.—An Irish absentee, defending his conduct to 
Cooke, urged that in France he got his brandy at 5s, per gallon, &e. &e. 
’ “Sir!” said Cooke, “you are a domestic smuggler—such absentees are 
revenue vampyres under another name; the amount you save in impost is 
what you ought to pay as an absentee tax.” 


Renevolence.—Conversation turned upon a well-known litterateur, who 
though he received large sums for his productions, was always in embarrass- 
ments ; one attributed it to extravagance, another to gaming. R. thedrama- 
tist, who really knew the man, generously said—“ No, Sir, he is neither a 
gambler nor a spendthrift ; and he would be rich, but that he always lets his 
heart keep the key of his cash-box.” 


Dowton on Fops.—Whilst Dowton was at Brighton, Russell introduced 
him to a gentleman well-known in the fashionable world, but whose manner 
was peculiarly foppish and effeminate; Dowton was disgusted, After the 
gentleman had departed, Russell explained to D. that under that frivolous 
manner he concealed first-rate talents; and was proceeding with “ He is a 
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clever writer—he is a good ye OT “ He, Sir,” interrupted Dowton, 
“ what do you mean by Ae ? Jt, Sir, #2.” ) 
suddenly Kecbone Macs wogfoembon: ere huteadh thei - vet Deoten: 
“a ict ; ly ex ir surprise 

who observed, “ Love !—love is like the small-pox ; if you don’t take it na- 
turally early in life, you’re never safe from its infection to your latest day.” 

Amid the pantomimie fraternity is a Mr. F. who, though generally 
steady man, did upon one occasion, after taking potations pottle-deep, enac 
the of Malvoglio in ‘ The Tale of Mystery.’ A gentleman who has de- 

his life to t ing somersaults, and his energies to the due abstrac- 

tion of edibles and ‘such small deer in the character of clown, is not gene- 
rally the best fitted to render the dialogue of a character felicitously, and Mr. 
F., being actuated on this occasion “equally by his love of strong-beer and his 
contempt for Lindley Murray, said and did things that poor Holcroft never 
dreamt of when he wrote the drama. A shower of hisses and roars of laugh- 
ter assailed the pantomimist, who, staggering to the footlights, thus addressed 
the assembled multitude: “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I'm reg'lar stunned at 
this here conduct of your'n—my abilities is insulted—( loud laughter) ; I’ve 
play’d Clown, Pantaloon, and Dusty Bob, for the last five-and-twenty years 
afore you, and never was /augh'd at till now. (And then suddenly chang- 
ing to a tone of indignant reproof.) But I see who has connocted this here 
rumpus—Mr. Charles Walbourn, Esquire, and there he sets." [And dart- 
ing a look of fury at the original Dusty Bob, he staggered off.] 


Two Remarkable Clubs.—A club existed, forty years since, at the Globe, 
called “* You should have been here before ;” it consisted of an equal number 
of theatrical and literary persons, originally but four, ultimately upwards of 
fifty. A new member was added every week ; no ceremony was gone through 
of making the members, which is customary in other clubs, but the new 
comer partook of a splendid dinner, &c., and when the y were about 
breaking up, and the bill called for, it was handed over to him, the president 
bidding him to Pay it. “I?” the stranger would generally exclaim ; “ why 
should 7 pay all?” To this was replied, “‘ You are the last among us— you 
should have been here before!’ This was the inauguration. Merry was, I 
believe, the last member ; his bill amounted to nearly 100/., and it was then 
agreed that the whole affair was rather too keen a joke, and “ You should 
have been here before” was changed into “ We'll never go there again.” 


™ I now come to the most extraordinary club I was ever admitted to: it was 
held at Norwich, under the title of the Everlastings, and the grand principle 
of the society was, that day and night, at any and all times, the room should 
have a member in it. When the numbers became reduced, the last comer 
was bound to remain until a fresh arrival, (often a dozen hours.) This ex- 
traordinary and health-destroying club, composed of cathedral and theatrical 
singers, actors, merchants and tradesmen, lasted several months. 


_ Liston.—The great peculiarity of Liston’s humour on and off the stage is 
its gravity ; what he says is less remarkable than the way in which he says it. 
A fellow-performer, who adds to the defect of stuttering a love of telling lon 
and tedious stories, was speaking of some person whe bed gone abroad, an 
endeavouring to recollect the place :—“ He has gone to — to — let's see; it 
wasn't Pennsylvania—no, no.” “ Perhaps, Sir,” said Liston, without moving a 
muscle, “ perhaps it was Pentonville.” . 


‘On another occasion, a performer, at the close of the season, gave Mr. 
Liston the gratuitous information that he was going to Plymouth. “I have 


a friend there,” said Liston, “and, perhaps you will do me the favour to tak 
a bag of salt water to him from we.” “ a : 
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Ghectthes of Eirghish Literature. the Viscount de Chaleaubriand,,. 

forwotl sud serngiue v9)! 9 vols, ' bhorwedo ow 
ag. ti algt Maoh vo . See peas” 

scons Chateaubriand, by a peculiarly felicitous illustration, fas’ 

compares i ngeable character of the French genius ‘to the’ alternate 

] i Black to white, taken by the knight in a game of chess, His own: 

Ls one of the best imaginable illustrations of the metaphor}! 


a i$ wotk deyoted to English literature, the leaps are indeed! puzaling’ 
and ‘un ected to a. marvellous degree, Images apposite and incongru-’ 
= et ¢ ons frivolous. and profound, the. grave and the gay, the false and: 
the true, the sublime and the ridiculous, present such equal claims'to‘our 
notice; that it is impossible to say which predominates, or indeed, in ‘many’ 
instatices, to decide, amidst the war of inconsistencies and contradictions 
fe ey us, what the author's real. sentiments may be; what position’ 
intends to deny, or what to establish. To the English reader we cannbt’ 
imagine a richer fund of entertainment than this singular digest of criti-’ 
cism'upon the literature of his own country, interspersed with digression 
upon tie manners of the middle ages, and the polities of the nineteenth” 
centtiry ; episodical. attacks on Martin Luther and the Reformation, and 
digréssions, in favour of both; comparisons between the English Common- 
wealth and the French Republic of 1792, with reflections of every imagin- 
able shade and colour of ‘singularity, for which we can at present find neither 
space tbr: time to enumerate. Whatever the genius of French literature 
may | be, it has at least the merit (always excepting its tragedies) of 
disowning dulness as one of its characteristics. Accordingly, the Viseount » 
Chateaubriand’s work, although exhibiting a great deal of what is startling, 
and, bizarre; much that we are induced to smile at, and now and then 
that whieh we are obliged to condemn, does not contain a single uninterest-,., 
ing, page from beginning to end; and we are greatly mistaken if he, whe, ; 
commences its perusal, will be tempted to discontinue it until he has made, 
himself master of the mine of amusement that it will be found to afford, 
The preliminary chapters, which relate to the state of British literature 
prior to the time of Elizabeth, are distinguished for nothing very remarkable,. 
except as they are indicative of a far more intimate acquaintance with the 
language of Gower and Chaucer than nine-tenths even of the well edu, 
cated people of this country would be found to possess. The first point of 
general interest at which the author of ‘ Atala’ will be certain of attracting 
an attentive British audience, is presented by the genius of Shakspeare, a 
rock on which the critics of France are as certain of splitting, asthe’ ships 
upon the mountain of magnets, in the Arabian legend. Chateaubriand | 
begins his observations, of course, by asserting, or rather tacitly assumin:s 
as conceded, the superiority of the Greek tragedians, and “ par conséquence™ 
that of the author of ‘ Merope’ and his companions in the same school, over 
the drunken savage and monster whom we are accustomed to exalt as the 
undisputed monarch of dramatic writers ; and, perhaps, in the present age of “ 
reason, it is as well not to contest the point any longer; for who, it may be © 
asked, would now think of comparing the well regulated taste, perfect con- 
formity to order, polished versification, and obedience to the manners Of ' 
godd ‘society exhibited in the French drama, with the barbarous simplicity of 
diction, and mere delineation of nature, for which the poet of Avon has 
hithexto, been considered remarkable ? Surely we do not now visit the theatre 
for a display of unsophisticated humanity ; this may be seen amidst our 
daily; intercourse with each other in our streets and highways, But to the 
French drama must be conceded the prerogative and the praise of exhibit- 
ing nature, not as she is, but as she ought to be. It may be as well also to 
allow, in accordance with the Viseount Chateaubriand’s views, that Shak- 
speare had no conception whatever of female character, and that, in this 
Sept.—VOL. XLVI. NO. CLXXXIX, H 
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respect, he must at once yield the palm to Corneille and Racine ; in fact, 
there is not a single woman, we are informed, throughout his work, who 
deserves to be compared with the Esther of the latter poet; and we begin to 
be convinced that Shakspeare's females are all alike,—another discovery 
which the Viscou > has made — us. 4d Leay Mesheth, @ - 

To an unpractised eye, aps, Imogen an y Macbeth, Queen Ca- 
therine and Juliet, Goneril and Cordelia, Beatrice and Desdemona, Volum- 
nia and the Bride of Petrucchio, Cleopatra and Isabel, might appear to 
afford something of difference very nearly approaching to contrast. A skilful 
judgment will, however, at once discover that it is but a change of name 
and circumstance which constitutes the difference, and that one and the same 
personage, like Mr. Mathews in his monypolylogues, is all the while deceiv- 
ing us under a mere alteration of exterior, Thus far we fully concede the 
point at issue to the Viscount. We are even inclined to go farther. As some 
compensation for the severity of his criticism he has queted a passage from 
Richard III. as worthy of the highest admiration, which, as all our readers 
may not remember it, we take the liberty of quoting for their information. 
The words are those of Margaret of Anjou: — 


Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 


Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 
’ * . . * © . * 


Farewell York’s wife and Queen of sad mischance. 


“ This is tragedy, says the Viscount, “the sublimest point of tragedy.” 

Now, we really must not allow the politeness of our friends on the other 
side of the Channel to be carried to an extent detrimental to the interests 
of truth, and although we are well aware of their wish to discover beauties 
in our dramatic literature wherever they present themselves, we are obliged, 
in the present instance, from a regard to common honesty, to protest that we 
do not consider the above three lines as the sublimest point of tragedy, or 
near it; nay, that we have never yet heard them ouabed as anything extra- 
ordinary. e are therefore perfectly willing to let them take their chance 
with all the other obsolete absurdities which distinguish the “ monstrous 
farces, miscalled tragedies,’ of him whom, in the days of our ignorance, we 
presumed to place by the side of Crebillon, or even of Voltaire. 

Chateaubriand’s character of Milton is drawn with a steadier hand than 
be has shown in depicting Shakspeare. His appreciation of many of his 
beauties is rewarkably just ; in fact, the subjects and style of Epic poetry 
are much more within the province of French genius than the writings of a 
man who stands unrivalled and unapproachable in his own peculiar depart 
ment. He has also the good sense to admire Milton's prose works, and the 
passages he has extracted from them show both taste and judgment in their 
selection. We are rather surprised that he should have overlooked the richly 
varied beauties of Comus, From the writers of the Republic, we pass 
through English literature under the last two Stuarts; and from them, of 
course, to the school of Pope and Addison, and the authors of our own day. 
There is not, however, so much to interest an English reader in this portion 
of the work, as in the matter which precedes it, Chateaubriand’s principal 
force is expended on Shakspeare ek Milton ; yet, in his sketches of the 
men of the French Revolution, there are numerous striking and characteristic 
touches. The portrait of Mirabeau is impressive, although slightly marked 
by absurdity ; and the same commendation and censure may be passed upon 
the description of the Revolutionary Club, with Danton at its head, in the 
hall of the Cordeliers. Among the author's recollections of his own sojourn 
among us may be found some clever notices of English society at that period, 
as well as of our orators in the days of Pitt and Fox; yet he surely might 
have found sufficient in the talents of these worthies and their compeers to 
occupy something more than four pages. 

Towards the end of the second volume subjects crowd upon us in rapid, 
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although not very connected succession, Scott, Mangoni, Lord Byron, Captain 
Ross, Jacquemont, Lamartine, Lord Dorset, Beranger, the e poets, and 
the works of Elliott,whom the Viscount mistakes for a blacksmith, are seve- 
rally the subjects of a sometimes just, and always original, comment. We 
are much tempted to enlarge on the Viscount’s observations with respect to 
these in several instances ; but the limits of an ordinary notice are mgt 
exceeded. The established reputation of the “ Génie du Christianisme” will 
in itself be sufficient to attract the regards of the great body of. readers to 
these volumes devoted to our literature; but, independently of the name 
under which they are introduced to our notice, there is quite enough in the 
appearance of a French work upon the writings of English poets to make it 
at once the subject of general inquiry and animated discussion. There is ample 
matter for both in the singular production we have been considering. That it is 
a work of genius no one willdeny, although that genius is of a rather re- 
markable order ; and although it will have but little effect in altering the 
tastes, either of French or English, it at least exhibits the contrast between 
them in a light worth studying, besides presenting us with various striking 
reflections upon men and manners by an individual, whom neither the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune he has experienced, nor the natural talent he possesses, 
will ever allow to be considered an ineflicient authority, or a writer undeserv- 
ing of respect and attention. 


The Violin. By George Dubourg. ; 


“ The brisk entrancing viol ” has at length found an able eulogist, and a 
faithful historian, in Mr. George Dubourg. Every kind of interesting in- 
formation, every characteristic anecdote, relative to this prince of instru- 
ments, or those who have elicited the applauses of the world by the language 
drawn from its strings, have been collected, digested, and arranged, in a 
manner which leaves a member of either of the classes of society into which 
Mr. Dubourg divides the human race, namely, “ those who play the violin, 
and those who do not,” nothing further to wish for or require, 
fi The following enumeration of the heads into which the subject is divided 
will give some idea of the extent of the entertainment which Mr. Dubourg 
has provided for his readers:—Origin and Early History of the Violin— 
Italian School — Paganini — French School — German School — English 
School — Amateurs — Female Performers — On the Construction of the 
Violin— Miscellaneous Anecdotes, &c. The style in which all this informa- 
tion is preserved resembles in variety and compass the music of the instru- 
ment to which Mr. Dubourg has devoted his very clever treatise. It is rich 
in lively yet sensible remarks, and sparkles in every page with an Attic point 
and accompanying flow of humour, which render it anything but a dull and 
unvaried record of dates and facts relative to the “ jocund rebel” and its 
congeners. The only peril to be apprehended is, that it will increase the 
number of amateurs (a class of performers of whose execution Mr, Dubourg 
does not seem to possess the highest opinion) twofold. Those, however, 
who wish to know how Tartini composed, and Geminiani executed ; how 
Viotti, like a second Orpheus, and with scarcely less display of ability, drew 
the nobility and fashion of Paris to concerts given in a fifth floor; and that 
great master, the incomparable Paganini, evoked the rapturous thunders of 
pit, box, and gallery in London; who wish to be furnished with the excel- 
lent material fur distinguishing critically between the majesty of Corelli, the 
brillianey of Giornovichi, the fire of Kreutzer, the neatness of Giardini, the 
elegance of Boccherini, the sweetness of Rode, and the delicacy of Spohr, 
will do well, with all convenient speed, to make themselves the possessors of 
Mr. Dubourg’s book. We will not promise that those who follow our advice 
shall not be able even to distinguish a Steiner from a Cremona, but allowin 
them still to remain ignorant of what those instruments really are, we wi 
at least take upon ourselves to pronounce that they shall no longer be unen- 
lightened as to what they ought to be, and that upon all matters with which 
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a violinist should be acquainted, so far as the history of his art is concerned, 
they will find themselves presented with as much instruction as can ke com~- 
prised within two hundred and seventy-six pages ; and far more wit, origin- 
ality, and illustrative tact, than is usually found in a score of volumes of the 
same compass. 


‘Berkeley Castle. By the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P. 3 vols. 


“ Je suis seigneur d'une lieue a la ronde, 
Kt le chateau de Plinville est le plus beau du monde.” 


Such might have been the motto of these volumes; and few readers but 
what will admit that if Berkeley Castle be not altogether “le plus beau du 
monde,” it is among the most admirably calculated for the purposes of ro- 
mance. Its first associations, when the heiress of the sea-king wedded with 
the Norman chief, belong to a period singularly stirring and imaginative. 
That royal tragedy, which has been a subject for more than one of our poets, 
the death of Edward II., was enacted in its gloomy security. Gray, in his 
magnilicent ode, makes his bard 

** Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright ; 

The shrieks of death through Berkeley's roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king.” 
Whether in the fierce wars of the Roses, or in the nobler struggle of the 
Commonwealth, its barons have been linked with the many changes of our 
land. One married that very daughter to whom Lord Hunsford, Queen 
Elizabeth's maternal uncle, so touchingly alludes in “ Kenilworth ;”" another 
(writing from memory, we cannot give the individual names) nearly shared 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s shipwreck—his vessel, the St. George, having struck 
on the same rock, though it afterwards floated. We remember, too, the 
name as that of the admiral who achieved one of our earliest naval victories, 
off Milford-Haven, when the French king sent assistance to Owen Glen- 
dower. There was another also held a command at Flodden Field. Here is 
certainly “ ample space and verge enough” for the romancer. Mr. Berkeley 
has chosen the period of Edward 1V.: we do not think that he has selected 
the era best suited to his powers. True, that on a vivid picture he has grafted 
an attractive story ; but its very merit is, in some sort, a fault. It is too 
real—too modern ; the knowledge — acute, various, and lively —which he dis- 
plays of society, belongs to to-day. The writer of a work like the present 
will assuredly continue (he, indeed, himself holds out the promise); and 
there is a period to which we must address his attention—let him lay the 
scenes of his next fiction in the times of Charles II.; he will be quite at 
home there. His acquaintance with those 

“ thick solitudes, 
Cali'd social, where a'l crime and hatred are,” 


will then avail him. The time is sufficiently far back for 
* Distance to lend enchantment to the view,” 


and yet sufficiently resembling our own to enable the knowledge of the pre- 
sent to depict the past. The love-story is essentially unchivalric: it wants 
the poetry—the earnestness which is to be found in the gorgeous page of 
Froissart, or the stately devotion in that of Surrey. It belongs to a time of 
which Cowley writes,— 
** Not as too deep loving any; 
But very much and very many.” 


Mr. Berkeley would be quite at home in that careless and brilliant epoch, 
of which wit was the element and the memory. The sparkles yet dazzle 
that linger around, they have never yet been effectually concentrated—we 
recommend the attempt to the writer now before us. We cannot detail the 
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progress of the narrative, nor do more than allude tothe merit of many single 
seenes. The hero, Herbert Reardon, has that air of reality which sometimes 
rivets the attention in a picture gallery. It is a portrait by its air of reality, 
with all the freshness of actual life in its colours. We have not often met 
with so brilliant and true a sketch of youth—youth, buoyant and believing, 
faneying that it can shape its own way; flinging itself on its emotions, as 
the rider flings himself on his horse, with morning around and the goal be- 
fore him. He will find that morning passes away, but the goal is ungained, 
—that goal, which takes one glittering shape after another, and which, at 
last, we find to be the grave. But Herbert Reardon belongs to the early 
and bright period. As yet life seems 
** As it should gilded be 
With mirth, and wit, and gaiety.” 


He puts aside remorse and sorrow, by constitutional spirits, which time, and 
time alone, can bend and break: it is a natural and a true picture. 

One great charm in these volumes is the poetical feeling that runs 
throughout, and the fine perception of natural loveliness. Any painter 
might be proud to paint in colours such a landscape as is painted in the fol- 
lowing words :—** There is not a prettier time of the year than the close of 
September and the commencement of October. At this period, still enough 
of summer is left to prevent any painful regret for things that have passed 
away ; while new beauties appearing upon the prospect, fill up the vacancies 
that would otherwise occur,—-and, as in the more important passages of life, 
out-dazzle by their splendid novelty long-domesticated associations. Each 
tree or brake that bordered our path had more or less put on the blush of 
autumn; the hedges mantled in the ripeness of their red and purple ber- 
ries; the orchards, teeming with their golden and delicious fruit, gave their 
fragrance to the air ; while the dried sweetness of the withered leaves already 
fallen floated at every turn upon our senses, like gentle reminiscences of 
past pleasure.’ 


Memoir of William Carey, D.D., late Missionary to Bengal; Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the College of Fort William, Calcutta. By 
Eustace Carey. 


This work was composed at the request of the Committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. The subject of it was their first and principal agent, 
by whose talents and labours they sought to confer the blessings of Christi- 
anity upon the heathen world ; never was selection more happy. Dr. Carey 
was designed by nature, and pre-eminently qualified by the graces and 
virtues of that beneficent faith which he had conscientiously embraced, for 
the work to which he at length devoted himself. With astonishing perse- 
verance and industry he acquired the languages of the East; and he ac- 
quired them only for the purpose of translating into them the Holy Scriptures. 
Wealth he might have attained, as well as honour—but all worldly advan- 
tages he consecrated to the great object of his life. Many and severe were 
his early privations, which he endured with cheerful patience ; and when his 
literary and religious labours brought around him universal admiration and 
applause, he was meek and unassuming, the truly humble missionary of 
that Divine Master who in all things lived for others, and pleased not himself. 
This large volume is particular in its details, even to minuteness; yet is it 
{ull and comprehensive: it is another record of character formed after the 
noblest model, abounding with illustrations, which render its very nature 
distinct and impressive. Let every literary man engaged in works of use- 
fulness read and mark the following description :— 

“He was perseveringly studious, and imperturbably regular in all his engage- 
ments; this, indeed, was the main secret of his surprising success. No novelty, 
or speculation, or practice, ever seduced him from the plain line of his duty, or his 
labour. He bad a calm and dignified satisfaction in the paramount interest of his 
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work, which, arduous as it was, converted it into his rest and his solace. Henet 
his mind could submit to the same unvaried routine every day for thirty years in 
succession, without relaxation and without tedium. He was subject to many and 
various interruptions, had many unexpected, irregular, and often unprofitable calls 
from the learned, the scientific, the curious, and the idle; yet he would suspend his 
engagement, whatever it might be, and attend to them, not, either with impatient 
aspect, and with hurried gait, as though their approach was unwelcome, and their 
departure longed for, but with simple ease and honest courtesy. So long as anything 
remained to be shown them, or any question for them to propose, he was as much 
the gentleman of perfect leisure, and remained as entirely at their command, as 
though to form his museum and display its subjects, and to plant his garden and 
describe its productions, were the principal, and even sole employments of his life. 
But, upon the moment of their departure, he resumed his chair; and that same 
moment too ended the interruption. There was no alienation of mind to be 
corrected, for he and the proper object of his attention had never been separated ; 
nor were any recapitulations or mental effort to recover either words or thoughts 
necessary, except perhaps through the dozing of his pundit, who had remained 
firm to his seat, a statue-like fixture, during the absence of his employer ; but he 
himself had forgotten nothing, and was therefore ready at once to resume his work 
at the point at which his attention had been suspended.” 


Traits and Trials of Early Life. By L. E. L. 


This work is not (as some have expected) a record of the thoughts or the 
troubles of the highly gifted and long admired author, but a collection of 
tales and short pieces having reference to children as regards their feelings, 
dispositions, misfortunes, and virtues. It is not however achild’s book ; very 
far from it, for it would be cruel, we think, in our opinion, to put into the 
hands of the very young such melancholy views of human existence, and 
such hateful pictures of cold-hearted, despicable, human beings as are de- 
picted in these pages. To those who are connected with children, either as 
parents, teachers, or friends, (and there are few who are not,) this book will be 
alike valuable, for the interest it excites, and the lessons it conveys. Al- 
though willing to awaken the sympathies of children, for the pains and 
sorrows inevitable to their nature, we would not create in them natural dis- 
gust, much less sharpen their sense of injury; but we are sincerely of 
opinion, that if people exist so negligent, hard-hearted, and ignorant of their 
duty, as we find here, they should be compelled “to look on this picture, 
and on that,’ till they shudder at their own resemblance, and take 
Hamlet's advice, “to reform it altogether.’ There can be no sin greater 
than that of perverting the heart, and blighting the happiness of a young 
creature in the spring-tide of its innocent enjoyments ; but we certainly 
have seen more suffering on the part of step-mothers, than we ever did on 
that of step-children ; and we trust, in her next volume, Miss Landon may 
give this class of sufferers due consideration. Unquestionably, she has the 

wer of delineating justly, and touching most fascinatingly, whatever sub- 
ject. and whichever side of the subject, she is pleased to adopt. 

The stamp of genius is upon the book, as upon everything Miss Landon 
does :—the stories are of surpassing interest and beautifully written. They 
move the heart; they send back our memories to other, and, with most of 
us, happier years; and we feel the almost magic influence of the pen which 
ean “ give us back our youth “~with its fresh joys, its light sorrows, its 
bounding hopes, and its soon-forgotten disappointments. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. Edited by “* Boz.’’ 


The existence of this original and amusing periodical can be no news to 
any of our readers, for it is everywhere received (in theatrical phrase) with 
“shouts of laughter and applause.” It well deserves such a reception. 
“ Boz” is a writer of a very uncommon cast; his genius seems to belong 
to a former age of English literature; his spirit is akin to that of our 
Fieldings and Smolletts; and, among the writers of the present time, 
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Theodore Hook alone has trodden the walk into which he has entered, and 
alone excels him in rich humour and playful yet pointed satire. “ Boz,” as 
well as Hook, is a laughing ems er. They shoot their arrows, as it 
were, in sport, yet the marks which they hit are the same with those which 
have been often less successfully oa at by the authors of many a graver 
treatise—not only the follies which make man ridiculous, but the vices which 
make him miserable. Hook's speculations extend into a field not entered 
by “* Boz ""—the manners of the world of rank and fashion. But Hook's 
fashionable sketches are by no means his happiest hits. Nor could they be 
so; for the manners and pleasures of the “ upper classes” are (however fri- 
volous) too elegant to be ridiculous, and too monotonous to be amusing in 
description; while their follies and vices, the offspring of affectation and 
the heartlessness engendered by unbounded indulgence, are too uniform to 
afford more than a scanty supply of food for satire. That little world called 
the great world has accordingly been long since exhausted, and a “ fashion- 
able novel” or a “* fashionable tale “ is become an absolute annoyance. But 
the truly great world—the general mass of society—in which human foll 
takes a thousand fantastic shapes, and human passion “ shoots wild an 
free, affords materials to the satirist which can never be exhausted. These 
are the materials sought for by ‘* Boz ;’" and before his penetrating eye they 
are spread out in endless profusion. 

The hint of this book (for such it is, though published in monthly 
numbers) seems to have been taken and improved upon from the whimsical 
descriptions of various clubs, consisting of humourists of different kinds, 

iven in the “ Spectator.” The Pickwick Club is a felicitous creation in 
itself, and a convenient vehicle for an unlimited variety of satire, narrative, 
and description. The members of the club are a set of Cockneys, ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, which they seek under the auspices of their 
President, the illustrious Samuel Pickwick, a great philosopher in little 
things, who, after having directed their researches into the wonders of 
Nature and Art in the regions of Hornsey, Highgate, Brixton, and Cam- 
berwell,—after having traced to their source the mighty ponds of Hamp- 
stead, and agitated the scientific world with his theory of tittlebats,—sug- 
gests to his followers the advantages which must result from carrying his 
speculations into a wider field. He is accordingly placed at the head of a 
corresponding deputation, the members of which are excellently chosen for 
the author's purpose. The first is Mr. Tracy Tupman—* the too susceptible 
Tupman, who, to the misdom and experience of maturer years, superadded 
the ardour and enthusiasm of a boy in the most interesting and pardonable 
of human weaknesses—love.” Next is Mr. Snodgrass, smit with the love 
of poetry; and, lastly, Mr. Winkle, the beau idéa/ of a Cockney sportsman, 
These worthies set out on their travels in search of knowledge; and the 
public is now favoured with their adventures and discoveries, extracted from 
the “ Transactions of the Pickwick Club.” It is impossible to give any idea 
of the variety of matter which the author has thus been enabled to intro- 
duce into his pages. The personal adventures of the travelling quartetio 
are exquisitely entertaining ; and, of course, the amorous and too suscep- 
tible Mr. Tupman is the hero of some of the best of them. The whole sto 
of his affair of the heart with the amiable spinster, Miss Rachel Wardle, is 
admirably worked up, and inexpressibly ludicrous, The young lors of the 
tender pair,—the manner in which poor Tupman is betrayed by his friend, 
and jilted by his mistress,—the elopement of the faithless couple,—their 
nocturnal pursuit by the furious papa and the chivalric Pickwick,-—and the 
catastrophe at the old-fashioned inn in the Borough,—want nothing buta 
change of form to become a delightful little comedy, which, by the way, is 
the case with many of this author’s comic tales, some of which, we believe, 
have already found their way to the stage. “ 

These facetia, however, are not unmingled with graver matter. “ Boz 
is a great master of the pathetic; and we know few things calculated to 
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make a deeper impression on the feelings than “ The Stroller’s Tale, ' aud 
“ The Convict’s Return“ —a little narrative worthy of the now too mueh 
forgotten Henry Mackenzie. We must add that the work is prettily brought 
out, and that the illustrations (at first by the late Seymour, and since by 
Buss) are spirited and characteristic. 


The Romance of Nature, or the Flower Seasons illustrated) By 
Louisa Ann Twamley. 


This very beautiful and pre-eminently feminine volume has the twofold 
attractions of poetry and painting, together with a renewal of our acquaint- 
ance with those among our elder poets, who most loved, and sang of flowers, 
(and they were many,) and whose taste and spirit have evidently imbued 
the mind, and awakened the sensibilities of our fair author. 

The flowers here given, in thirty-five plates, are all coloured with a truth, 
and drawn with a freedom of pencil, which does honour to the artist ; and 
the poems accompanying each are full of poetical conception, and given 
with such variety of measure, or character, as to present everything we 
can desire in a volume where three seasons of the year pass before us, ar- 
rayed “‘in all the garniture’ of floral beauty. The poems are sometimes 
lyrical, at others, in the ballad form, or that of the sonnet, but most 
frequently in blank verse, of which Miss Twamley appears more mis- 
tress than rhyme, although she has also many beautiful stanzas, not, indeed, 
finished with so careful a hand as that displayed in her drawings, but pos- 
sessing many effective touches, and, what is better than polished diction, the 
exercise of poetic thought, the evidence of poetic feeling. 

The title of this beautiful volume we do not exactly understand. By 
romance is implied fiction ; whereas flowers are true and palpable in their use 
and beauty. We should call them “the poetry of nature.’ If Byron most 
happily exclaims,—* Ye stars, which are the poetry of Heaven,” so might 
Miss Twamley say, “ Ye flowers, which are the poetry of Earth ;"’ but, how- 
ever they may be allied to the romantic, and used in conjunction with it, 
surely the truth, beauty, and utility of flowers—their influence on the heart, 
and the imagination, forbid us to class them with fables. 


Le Mie Confessionii—My Confessions to Silvio Pellico. The Auto- 
biography of Guido Sorelli. 


The principal interest in this simple and unpretending volume, and its 
translation, will be found in the perfect candour and unsuspecting frank- 
ness with which the author lays before the reader the history of his own 
mind from the period of his earliest childhood, and the openness with which 
every imperfection in disposition, as well as every mistake in judgment, is 
presented for the purposes of instruction and warning. That the events of 
every life, however apparently undiversified, would furnish a narrative from 
which all might derive benefit, is a truth which philosophers have frequently 
asserted, and poets have delighted to exemplify. The life of Guido Sorelli 
has been distinguished from those of many, by diversity of incident ; while it 
presents, in addition to this, the interesting object of a mind gradually won 
irom the errors of the Roman Catholic Church to embrace the doctrines of 
the Protestant communion. To readers of religious sentiment his com- 
parison of the tenets of that Church he has just quitted, with those of the 

ure faith, of which he has become a professed follower, cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the effect of confirming them in the principles in which they have 
been instructed, and inducing them to appreciate still more highly, privi- 
leges which those but recently favoured with their possession well know how 
to value and regard. By the avowal of his present sentiments, Signor Sorelli, 
perhaps, justly apprehends that he has forfeited the esteem of those dearest 
to him,—the affection of near relatives, and the regard of sincere friends. 
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We trust that in the country of his adoption, and amidst the society to which 
he is now united by a tie more sacred than even that of relationship itself, 
he will find, if not an equivalent source of satisfaction, at least a compen- 
sation in some degree for the sacrifice he has not shrunk from encountering, 
by his open and conscientious avowal of the important change in his religious 
opinions. We must not forget to add, that Signor Sorelli has an additional 
claim to the respect of English readers, as the translator of ** Paradise Lost ;" 
and that the indications of a mind of no ordinary powers are evident through- 
out his more recent work. 


Madrid in 1835. 2 vols. 


We remember being much pleased with poor Inglis’s “ Spain ;” nor had 
we seen any work, since his publication, presenting a correct idea of the 
habits and manners of this very uncivilized country. The moment we 
opened these volumes, we perceived that we should not have such complaint 
to make in future. They are full of information and amusement, conveyed 
in an intelligent and pleasing style, and possess the advantage of being 
minute, yet not tedious. The description, in the second volume, of the 
flight from the cholera is vigorous and terribly faithful, drawn with a 
spirit and decision which we never remember to have met before in a book 
of travels. 

We could indite pages in praise of these volumes, but they have already 
attracted the attention they so eminently deserve, and there is nothing left 
for us to do except to offer the author our sincere congratulations on his 
success. 


Lessing’s Laocoon. By W. Ross. 


To assign their respective limits to the sister arts of poetry and painting, 
to define the peculiar excellencies of each, and their several points of differ- 
ence or agreement, has long been a favourite pursuit with the votaries of the 
fine arts, as well as of polite literature. According to national peculiarities 
and differences in individual temperament, the subject has been viewed in a 
hundred different lights ; and in this, as well as in all other cases in which 
it has been appealed to in the last resort, the Protean faculty of taste has 
been found to possess features about as well defined as the forms which 
imagination descries in the clouds of summer, and which assume a different 
shape, according to the fancy of each observer. One or two principles, 
indeed, and those of obvious expediency, may be considered as universal and 
permanently established ; but, in minor points of detail and expression, 
nothing can be more absurd than to form a set of unvarying rules to which 
the innate power of genius is expected to conform and model its efforts. Such 
a bed of Procrastes has been often attempted to be formed, but, as often as 
the vigour of original invention has escaped from it, the attempt and its 
success have met with an applause which all the dictates of criticism have 
been unable to silence. 

Every body is acquainted with the animated picture which Virgil has left 
of the death of Laocoon and his two sons, as well as with the inimitable 
work of Agesander and his fellow sculptors, representing the same scene. 
Now, it is well known that, in the poem, the terrific cries of the priest of 
Apollo form one of the most fearful additions to the description; while, in 
the statue, the sufferer is represented as labouring under a more subdued 
agony, which seems to _— but a faint groan, or a half-suppressed sigh to 
escape from his lips. e question among critics in the fine arts is, whether 
the poet or the sculptor has been more successful in his delineations ; or, rather, 
why an addition to the effect of the scene has been made by the one, which 
has not been adopted by the other? As in the operations of war, the attack 
or defence of an apparently unimportant post has been frequently known to 
produce a general engagement, the simple question at issue has produced 
an extensive examination of the principles on which the chief power of pic- 
torial or poetical representation depends; and the world, if not more en- 
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lightened as to the abstract essentials of art, has at least been 
with more learning on the subject than it could previously boast of possessing 
in a collected form. 

Winckelman asserts that the leading object with the sculptors of anti- 
quity was the expression of a calm and dignified grandeur of soul, superior 
to the representation of beautiful nature. is position is denied by Lessing, 
who, in his turn, affirms that the representation of physical beauty was the 
ruling motive which guided the artist in the direction of his pencil or chisel. 
In defence of his own view of the matter, he has examined many of the 
rules of the two great imitative arts; and the consequence is, a treatise in 
which much that is original and ingenious is united with some speculations 
which the majority of readers will be disposed to question, and one or two 
which they will be inclined to reject altogether. To advocate or to contest 
his principles successfully would, however, require a book equal in size to 
his own, and, instead of entering at length upon an investigation of the 
matter it contains, we must content ourselves with recommending its careful 
perusal to all who are interested in tracing to their original sources two of 
the most refined springs of pleasure by which the human mind is capable 
of being refreshed. Even in apparent error, Lessing is worthy of conside- 
ration and respect, and lavishes on all points a profusion of erudition, which 
will be found extensively useful and instructive. 

We cannot, before closing our notice, avoid an observation respecting one 
of his principles. On several occasions, while treating of certain licences 
allowable in poetry, but which are forbidden to the painter, he takes occasion 
to refer to the Philoctetes and Hercules of Sophocles as instances in which 
the expression of acute physical pain is not only allowable, but an actual 
addition to the beauty of the description; and from this, as may be easily 
perceived, draws a most important conclusion. Now, we appeal to any one 
acquainted with these two tragedies, whether the long protracted lamenta- 
tions of their heroes do not tend rather to excite a feeling of disgust, than 
of compassion on the part of the readers; and for this simple reason, that no 
display of art in the poet in any degree qualifies the aversion we all feel to 
the exhibition of unennobled corporeal suffering. Any one could write a 
long chain of broken moans and lamentations without possessing the genius 
of Sophocles. Thus much with respect to Lessing’s original work. ot Mr. 
Ross's translation we have only to observe, that his work is a very pleasing 
specimen of forcible and elegant English: and that Lessing, if stil living, 
might feel cause to rejoice at the exhibition of his treatise in a dress so 
likely to preserve its value. The original notes show a refined taste and 
correct judgment. 


Jerningham ; or, the Inconsistant Man. 3 Vols. 


The second title of this work explains its intention. To develop the 
character of an inconsistant man is precisely the sort of task that would tempt 
an intellectual mind (we mean a mind of a very superior order of intellect) 
into authorship. To trace the thoughts and ways of every-day persons is a 
comparatively easy undertaking; but to follow the crooked paths of the 
inconsistant—to investigate their feelings—to argue with their arguments— 
to delineate their motives, and continue with them to the end, is an effort 
both of genius and patience. 

We have heard that Percy B. Shelley is the original of this well-conceived 
and well-executed portrait. We do not hesitate to say that its painter has 
done well; and we can also assure him that he may do better. We are 
pleased with his avowal, that “ he does not entertain the opinions which are 
made to issue from the mouth of this ideal personation ;" because we are 
convinced that a few years added to those he has already numbered, will 
establish him in very different ones. His mind is of too excellent a quality 
to embrace the really cold doctrines of one of the most brilliant, yet hollow 
of created beings ; indeed, the excellent opposite he has drawn is a happy 
proof to us, that he has not mistaken the shadow for the substance. 
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We believe this to have been a first production, and are convinced (as we 
have already said) that it is but the herald of better things, One of its 
great recommendations is, that it is out of the beaten track of novels, and 
well deserves a second perusal. The crowded state of this Number of our 
Magazine prevents our analyzing “ Jerningham” more fully, but we recom- 
mend it to our readers as a work of interest and superior merit. 


A Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients. 


Although the facts contained in this volume are not of a very novel cha- 
racter, it has at least the merit of presenting in a popular form, and in a 
compendious manner, information which, although easily accessible, few 
general readers are likely to take the trouble to collect for themselves. It 
comprises the history of ancient philosophy, as contained in the lives and 
doctrines of its professors, from the time of Orpheus to that of the great 
dogmatist of Stagira. To those who are fond of contemplating the infinite 
forms of error to which the human mind is liable, and such a study is far 
from useless, as enabling us better to prize that only knowledge which the 
unassisted efforts of the loftiest and subtlest intellects are utterly incompe- 
tent to acquire, ample matter of reflection is afforded by such a work; and 
Mr. Smith's accompanying remarks are evidently the result of well culti- 
vated powers, and a judicious course of reading. We cannot, however, at 
times avoid smiling at the earnestness with which, at every opportunity, he 
pleads the cause of his favourite study of phrenology, an acquaintance with 
which appears to constitute, in his opinion, the true kalon of philosophy, and 
the yet unapplied panacea for every existent shape of moral evil ; still less 
at his illogical assertions with repect to the crania of the great masters of 
the various Grecian schools, the forms of which are quietly assumed from 
the known doctrines of their possessors. Of what possible use such remarks 
can be in forwarding the cause of phrenology, we cannot form the remotest 
conjecture. Surely Mr. Smith must be aware that the present condition of 
the science is hardly such as to warrant such an utter inversion of the Ba- 
conian system of investigation ; and, while acting so far under the same 
spirit, he might have spared some of the blows he has so liberally bestowed 
upon Aristotle, however richly the peripatetic may have deserved them from 
other hands. We must, moreover, differ ‘‘toto celo” from Mr. Smith as to 
his doctrine respecting natural evil, as we understand it, which seems to us 
opposed, no less by the whole canon of scripture, than by every day's expe- 
rience. In other respects his book deserves high praise as a concise and 
perspicuous review of the progress of moral and mental science among the 
schools of antiquity, a work long needed in its present efficient shape for 
general circulation. 


Chess made Easy. By G. Walker. 


Mr. Walker's works have already made him known to all amateurs of 
the truly royal game to which he has paid so much attention. His “ Chess 
made Easy” contains a mine of information for those who are just entering 
upon the study, and will well prepare the reader for initiation into the 
greater mysteries of an accomplishment which is daily, and deservedly, be- 
coming more popular ; indeed, he who makes himself thoroughly master of 
its contents will be a somewhat formidable adversary to most players he is 
likely to encounter in mixed society. Athough we cannot quite keep pace 
with Mr. Walker in his commendation of chess, as “ worthy the most 
serious attention of the legislator, the philosopher, and the divine,” we are 
quite willing to allow its claim to be considered the most elegant, as well as 
instructive, of sedentary recreations; and to feel great pleasure at the 
success of any attempt to render it more intelligible and atiractive. We 
must not forget to add, that even the veteran player will find much in this 
pocket companion to exercise his ingenuity; and that the work is enriched 
with the games contested between M. de la Bourdonnais and Mr. M‘Donnell, 
with appropriate remarks. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A new work of fiction, entitled “ Violet; or, 
the Danseuse,” is on the eve of appearance. 
The story will illustrate the life of an opera- 
dancer, and the world of dissipation in which 
she moves. 

A work which will excite no little attention 
in all circles will ere long appear—we allude to 
the Memoirs of the celebrated Chevalier D'Eon. 

The Duchess of Abrantes is preparing a 
work entitled * The Salons of Paris, from |789 
to 1836.” No living French writer, perhaps, 
is more competent to illustrate this subject, in 
all its social and political relations, than Ma- 
dame Junot. 

The Fourth Part of Captain Brenton’s Naval 
History of Great Britain is now ready. This 
work eminently deserves the encouragement 
not merely of the naval profession, but of 
every reader who can interest himself in the 
details of the naval prowess of his country. 
Captain Brenton’s work is one which has long 
been desired, and the present mode of publica- 
tion, In cheap monthly parts, with numerous 
beautifal illustrations, must command a most 
extensive popularity. 

Mr. King, the naturalist, who accompanied 
Captain Back, announces a “ Narrative of the 
Voyage to the Shores of the Polar Sea, &c.” 

Mr. T. Noble has issued a prospectus of 
“ Recollections and Reflections of a Public 
Writer in his sixty-fifth year.” 

A third edition of the “ Anglo-Polish Harp, 
Scenes from Longinus, &c.," with emenda- 
tions and improvements, will appear in the 
course of the present month. 

Mr. b, E. Pote is preparing for publication a 
work entitled, “ Remarks on Egyptian Anti- 
quity,” of which he claims to demonstrate the 
“Shepherd Kings,” their language and de- 
ecendants. 

The Linnean System of Botany, illustrated 
and explained, by T. Castle, M.D., F.L.S., will 
be shortly published. 


BOOKS INTHE PRESS, 


Poetical Anthology of the Germans, by W, 
Klaner Klattowski. 

The Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches, Mi- 
nutes, and Correspondence during his admi- 
nistration in India. Vol. II. 

Sayings worth Hearing, and Secrets worth 
Knowing, illustrated by Cruikshank and the 
late Robert Seymour. 

An English Grammar, by Matthias Green, of 
Birmingham, ~ 

Golden Records; a Little World of Wis- 
dom: consisting of the choicest sayings of the 
most eminent men, 

A Statistical Survey ofthe British Islands’ 
Fisheries. By R. R. Pearce, Esq. 

A Treatise on the Natural History and Ma- 
nagement of the Silkworm, with plates. 

An Essay on the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Astronomy. With Illustrations, 
By Henry William Dewhurst, Esq., F.E.S.L., 
Ke, &e, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Life of Edward the Black 
Prince. By G.P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 
ll. Lis. 6d. 

Violet; or, the Danseuse. 2 vols., post Svo. 
li. 1s. 

Captain Prenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, Part IV. 3s. 6d., with Portraits of 
Lords Collingwood and Exmouth. 

Correspondence of Louis XVIII, in French- 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Journal of a Residence in Norway, in 1834, 
1835, and 1836. By S. Laing, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, By H.F.Chor- 
ley, Esq. 2 vols. post8vo. 2\s. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Capt. Marryat. 
3 vols. post Svo. 1d. lls. Gd. 

Statistics of Phrenology, By H.C. Watson. 
12mo,. 5s. 

Anacalypsis ; or, an Inquiry into the Origin 
of Languages, Nations, and Religions. By G. 
Higgins, Esq. 2 vols. d4to. 5). 

An Angler’s Ramble. By E. Jesse, Esq. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Student’s Manual of Ancient History. 
By W.C, Taylor. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Inquisitor. Post 8vo. 10s.6d, 

The Diary, Correspondence, &c. of Sir H. 
Slingsbury, of Scriven, Bart., 1638—1615. By 
the Rev. D. Parsons. 8vo, l4s. 

The Practical Anatomy and Elementary 
Physiology of the Nervous System, by F. Le 
Gros Clark, Post 8vo. 9s. 

Hand- Book for Travellers on the Continent, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Courts 
of Equity, by R.N. Gresley. Royal 8vo. ll. Js. 

The Confessions of Guido Sorelli to Silvio 
Pellico. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Biblical Companion, by W. Carpenter. 
dto. 1. 7s.; royal 8vo. 18s. 

The Danube, from Ulm to Vienna, by J. R, 
Planche, 1I2mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Church and Dissent considered, by 
Edward Ostler. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

Scenery of the Whitby and Pickering Rail- 
way, from Drawings by G. Dodgson, with 
Descriptions by Henry Belcher. 8vo. 10s.; 
large paper, 15s. 
aan te of Perth, by George Penny. 8vo. 

. 6d. 

The Letters of Runnymede. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Connexion between Science 
and Revealed Reiigion, by Dr, N. Wiseman. 
2 vols. Svo, 24s, 

Popular Mathematics, by Robert Mudie. 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 

The Beauty of the Rhine, a Metrical Ro- 
mance, by Capt. R. Hort, Sist Regiment. 8vo. 
78. 

Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other unacknowledged 
Poems, by Lord Byron, &c. 8vo. l2s. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code, by Thomas 
Oakleigh. Post 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

Library of Anecdote. Vol, I], 12mo. 6s. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


The cause for the complaints which have so frequently been made of the 
inefficiency of means for conveying instruction in the Fine Arts has been 
within these few years, and within the last twelvemonth in particular, ma- 
terially abated by the establishment of the “‘ Artists’ Society.” This society 
was founded in 1830 for study from the living clothed figure, and was called. 
originally the ‘‘ Rustic Society.” It subsequently changed its name, and 
oY its sphere of operations, and was called the “ Artists’ Society for 
the Study of Historical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures.” This society held 
its earlier meetings in Gray’s-inn-lane, but at the commencement of 
the present year removed to more commodious rooms, erected for the 
purpose, at 29, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square. The society is governed 
by a president, annually chosen, and nine other members, who direct 
the affairs of the institution. Lectures on anatomy, connected with 
-_ were, during the present season, delivered by W. K. Toase, Esq., 

.L.S. The object of these lectures was, as much as possible, to give the 
artist a thorough knowledge of the structure of the human frame, as imme- 
diately connected with his pursuits in design, and to demonstrate the con- 
trol that the system is under, when submitted to the various passions which 
actuate the human soul—a subject but too frequently misunderstood or 
neglected. The lectures were illustrated by numerous anatomical 
rations, drawings, casts from the antique, and by a living model. The 
chemical properties of pigments was also made a branch of instruction, the 
lectures being by F. G. H. Bachoffner, Esq. The society already includes 
among its members some of the most promising of our artists—one of its 
earliest founders and most indefatigable supporters is Mr. Derby. 

The whole plan of the society appears to be of a highly useful character, 
and calculated to fill up a vacancy long a matter of complaint; and if it 
meets with success in proportion to its deserts, we have no doubt of its be- 
coming a flourishing institution. It is to themselves that artists must look 
for help, and this society convinces us that they are their own best helpers, 
when it so pleases them, 





PUBLICATIONS. 
Engravings from the Works of the late G. S. Newton, R.A. No. I. 


! This is the first number of a work upon the plan of that which has been 
eminently successful—* Engravings from the Paintings of Liverseege."" We 
shall wait for another part or two to pass in review before us, and then give 
our opinion as to its claims upon the patronage of the public. 


Thomas’s Library Atlas. 

We last month noticed “ The Geography,” to which this is intended as an 
associate. We have praised the one, and may fairly praise the other. The 
maps are very neatly and clearly engraved; and the little volume is put 
forth with much taste. 





THE DRAMA, 


Tue theatres during the past month have scarcely furnished a single topic 
of interest or amusement ; and what renders this dull and barren foreground 
of the present more melancholy still, is, that the perspective is gloomy too. 
The approaching winter season brings little promise to the playgoer ; for it 
is but too certain now that we are to have no change in the ministry either 
at Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden. 
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While the theatres remain in such hands, what help is there for the 
drama, or the better class of its professors? What writers of character, 
beyond the two or three who are known as dramatic authors, will condescend 
to carry their talents to the theatre, when they are of necessity doomed to 
treat with such principals, and to come in contact with such mercenaries as 
those that oud the dirty avenues of the dramatic temple of fame? The 
concocter ofa ribald farce, or the translator of a wretched melo-drame, will 
still find a“ congeniality of soul” in the management, and will still be called 
in to sustain the fortunes of the theatre, and to prove how strongly the public 
tiste is set against tragedy and comedy; but if Mrs. Gore, for et 
should be inclined to write a comic drama of actual life, as Bulwer has 
already produced more than one tragic piece of high aim and full dramatic 
scope, she must follow his example and make up her mind to publication 
instead of performance. Drury-Lane is out of calculation; for thence the 
actor is to be banished, and singers only are*to bear sway; while at Covent- 
Garden, although we are promised the glimpse of a fine actor now and then, 
it is impossible to hope for fine authors also, at least until after Christmas— 
when there ts some chance of the theatre being relieved from the control of 
its present conductor. This will SS depend on the issue of certain 
actions now pending against Mr. Osbaldiston, and promising to render his 
lesseeship rather memorable, As we have more than once alluded to that 
person's plea, put in in answer to his late partner's pecuniary claim—a aa 
which established the illegality of his own performances at the Surrey thea- 
tre,—it may be worth while to remark that the said partner has commenced 
various actions against him to recover penalties for similar and subsequent 
illegal performances at Sadlers-Wells. So that the lessee, having pleaded 
the illegality of his acts in one court, is now put to the perplexity of proving 
their legality in another, or paying penalties equal in amount to the sum he 
saved by his plea. So much for teaching 


‘€ Bloody instructions, which, being taught, 
Return to plague the inventor.” 


We are not sorry on other grounds that this old law, which distinctly pro- 
hibits every kind of dramatic entertainment at the minor theatres, and 
specifically confines them to the performances of the mime and moun- 
tebank, is to be thus dragged forward into daylight. It may have the effect 
of bringing the question of theatrical reform once more before the eyes and 
understanding of the public, who are so deeply interested in, and so strangely 
indifferent to it. 

The only performance of the past month that calls for notice is the repre- 
sentation of Jon, at the Haymarket; and the only noticeable feature of this, 
unless we were to include the ingeniously bad acting of Mr. F, Vining and 
Miss Taylor, is the delineation of lon himself by Ellen Tree. It is a per- 
formance of singular beauty, and almost realizes what it aims at. Ellen 
Tree's power is the feeling, not in the imagination, of the character. Her 
genius is always true to itself; it is hers to clothe 


“ the palpable and the familiar 


With golden exhalations from the dawn—” 


not to give shape and reality to the ideal creations of poetry, to the beings 
of the elements “ that play i the plighted clouds.” She can “raise a mortal 
to the skies,” not “ draw an angel down.” But her Ion exhibited a high 
reach of thought, and a fine taste in following the footsteps of her masterly 
predecessor, without closely copying his conceptions. As regards some points 
of execution, it was most admirable. Her action and bearing were scarcely 
those of a woman, and yet were never in the least offensive. Delicacy and 
truth, feeling and intellectual discrimination, are the characteristics of her 
acting; and in this performance they were shown abundantly, 
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VARIETIES. 


The Report of the Select Committee, appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the increased number of shipwrecks, has been laid before Parliament, 
and furnishes materials for the most. serious attention, not only of those 
directly interested in the state of our mercantile marine, but of every mem- 
ber of the community. The great loss of property and life incurred by the 
frequent wrecks of merchant vessels has been long the subject of the most 
painful reflection, and therefore it behoves both the Legislature and the 
Government to carry into effect the suggestions of the Committee for the 
diminution of the evil. When it is stated that, from the evidence laid before 
the Committee, it appears that the loss of property in British ships wrecked 
or foundered, amounts to nearly ¢hree millions sterling per annum, and 
that the loss of life caused in the same manner amounts to one thousand 
persons in each year, the necessity is fully apparent, both on the score of 
interest and humanity, for the adoption of immediate measures for the pre- 
vention of so great a sacrifice. With respect to the principal causes of ship- 
wreck, the Committee report—‘ That among the various causes of ship- 
wreck, which appear susceptible of removal or diminution, the following 
appear to be the most frequent and the most generally admitted :— Defective 
construction of ships—Inadequacy of equipment—Imperfect state of repair 
—Improper or excessive loading—Inappropriateness of form—Incompetency 
of masters and officers—Drunkenness of oflicers and men—Operation of 
marine insurance—Want of harbours of refuge—Imperfection of charts,” 

Under each of these heads, the Committee expose the evils resulting from 
the system at present in operation, and then proceed to suggest the remedies 
to be applied for their prevention; the application of which remedies is to 
he placed under the direction of a mercantile marine board, to be constituted 
in London, and which is to superintend the mercantile marine of the United 
Kingdom. The remedies include the compilation of a maritime law, accu- 
rately defining the relative duties of shipowners, officers, and seamen, in 
which England at present is singularly defective ; the encouragement and 
promotion of all manner of nautical improvement; the correct classification 
of ships ; the due examination of officers before receiving licences of appoint- 
ments to any grade in the merchant service; the establishment of saving 
banks for the wages of seamen, and asylums for the reception of the men 
and their effects ; the formation of registry offices, where certificates of the 
character and capacity of every merchant seaman may be deposited; the 
establishment of nautical schools, &c. 


Mail Coaches in England.—In England there are 55 four-horse, and 49 
two-horse mails. In the four-horse mails the rate of travelling varies from 
8 miles to 10 miles 5 furlongs per hour, There is one exception, the 
Devonport and Falmouth mail, which goes only 7 miles 2 furlongs per 
hour. The average is probably about 9 miles 2 furlongs. They all car 
four inside passengers, and either three or four outside, except one whic 
carries six outside, and two which carry eight. In the two-horse mails the rate 
varies from 6 miles to 9 miles 2 furlongs, and will probably average about 7 
miles 6 furlongs. The passengers are almost invariably four inside, and 
four outside. The average speed travelled by both classes is 8 miles 7 fur- 
longs. The average mileage for four-horse mails is 1d. per mile; for two- 
mails, 1?d. The rate of the London and Holyhead mail is 10 miles 1 fur- 
long per hour ; of the London and Edinburgh, 9 miles 6 furlongs. The dif- 
ference of three furlongs per hour is equal to 1-26th part of the time. 


By the Audit Accounts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
it appears that a greater number of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts, &e., 
have been distributed in the last, than in any former year. The following 
is the total circulation between the audits of April, 1835, and those of 
April, 1836 :— 
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Tn addition to this encouraging statement it will not fail to: ‘bea’ ‘outed Of 
congratulation to all who desire a cordial union and co-operatiowin the #réat 
cause of the Gospel, to learn that the British and Foreign’! Bible. ‘Soeiéty 
have presented the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge! with all’tlie 
translations of the Bible, used by them on the Continent of Eurdpe!--The 
version of the French Bible is in progress, and the Society has also under- 
taken the publication of a Spanish translation of the Scriptures 5 and és 


engaged in translating the Liturgy into the Italian, Dutch, Russian, Modern 
Greek, and some Oriental languages. ' 


Private and Joint-Stock Bank Circulation.—Sufficient notice hardly ap- 
pears to have been yet drawn to the gradual increase of the private bankin; 
and joint-stock banking circulation, which may shortly come to waveling 

tant consequences, and react on the general cireulation in a way ‘to pro- 
duce great inconvenience. We believe that the Bank directors look at the 
subject with considerable alarm, and that it has intluenced them in a great 
degree to some of the measures they have lately taken. The return forthe 
last quarter has just been before the public, but it is necessary to go back 
some time to demonstrate fully what has just been remarked. . The returns 


since June, 1835, are annexed, and deserve careful consideration in the point 
of view just described :— 


Circulation between the 27th June and 26th September, 1835 :— 





Private Banks . , ° ° ° £7,912,587 
Joint-Stock Banks ° ° ° ° e 2,508,036 
10,420,623 

Between the 26th of September and the 26th of December, 1835 :— 
Private Banks. P . ° 4 ° 8,334,863 
Joint-Stock Banks 9 ° ° 2,799,551 





11,134,414 
Between the 27th of December, 1835, and the 26th of March, 1836: 


Private Banks ° ° ° ° . e 8,353,894 
Joint-Stock Banks . . ° ; . - 3,094,025 


11,447,919 





Between the 26th of March and the 25th June, 1836 :— 





Private Banks . ° ° ° ° 8,614,132 
Joint-Stock Banks. ° ° ° ° 3,588,064 
— Times. 12,202,196 


The costs and charges of collecting the public money from five sources of 
revenue only, amount to 3,550,238/. The distribution is as follows :—Cus- 
toms, 1,356,725/.; excise, 1,072,392/.; stamps, 203,815/.; taxes, 209,3722 ; 
and post-office, 678,837/. The expense incurred in erecting the new Gene- 
ral Post-oflice, Dublin, was 115,401/., and of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 237.8632. 


There are ninety distinct Acts of Parliament which regulate these five 
branches of public revenue. 


Fossil Fish.—A very interesting specimen of fossil fish has been found in’ 
the Carse of Gowrie, in a quarry near Inchture, It is about thirteen inehes 
bragtl, and twenty-ninelong; and the form is well marked, It is mclosed 
in the red sandstone of that district, a rock somewhat older than the Burdie-' 
house limestone. As fish exist in the greywacke, which is an older rock, 
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and the coal-measures, which are newer, there is nothing inconsistent in 
finding them in this red sandstone; but the rock is generally very bat- 
ren of fossils, and we are not aware that one of this description has hitherto 
been found in it in Scotland. | 


It appears from a Parliamentary paper that the number of licensed 
brewers in England is 2099, who consume 16,412,440 bushels of malt; of 
victuallers 54,551, of whom 36,962 brew their own beer, and consume 
9,521,797 bushels of malt. There are 36,536 persons licensed to sell beer 
to be drunk on the premises, of whom 14,840 brew their own beer, and con- 
sume 3,702,417 bushels of malt; and of the 4118 licensed sellers of beer 
not to be drunk on the premises, 987 who brew their own beer consume 
218,616 bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brewers consume 988,800 bushels 
of malt; and out of 17,026 victuallers there are 335 who brew their own beer, 
and consume 140,380 bushels. In Ireland there are 245 brewers, whose 
consumption of malt is 1,829,587 bushels. 


According to a return recently made, there are retained under 10 Geo. IV. 
c. 10, on permanent pay in Great Britain, 89 adjutants, as many serjeant- 
majors, 1243 serjeants, 61 drum-majors, and 461 drummers. Of the staff 
at present receiving permanent pay the numbers are 81 adjutants, 85 ser- 
jeant-majors, and 621 serjeants. In Ireland about one-third of the above 
force are in pay. 


The English Yeomanry.—The total number of troops in Great Britain is 
338, and the number of officers 1155; of men 18,210. The expense of all 
the corps in 1835 was 96,314/. 14s. The amount paid out of the vote for 
Great Britain, in aid of the gratuities granted to the reduced permanent ser- 
jeants and drummers of the Irish yeomanry, was 2,850/. The probable 
amount of outstanding demands is, for Great Britain, 1,160/. 13s. 4d.; for 
Ireland, 1,5607. Total probable charge against the vote of Parliament, 
101,885/. 7s. 4d. 


Colonel Chesney's expedition to open a new line of intercourse with India 
by the rivers Orontes and Euphrates, after encountering many delays and 
dangers, experienced, on the 21st of May, a melancholy check, by the sink- 
ing of the Tigris steamer in the river Euphrates ina hurricane. The gallant 
leader of the expedition was himself on board of the Tigris, but happily 
escaped ; but Mr. Lynch, Lieut. Robert Cockburn, the interpreter Ensoff 
Sarded, the engineer John Struthers, five artillerymen, one marine, five sea- 
men, and five natives, in the whole twenty persons, perished. The steamer 
Euphrates yet remains, with which Colonel Chesney may reach India; but 
the numerous misadventures which have befallen the expedition seem to 
decide against the adoption of this line of communication with the East. 
Colonel Chesney's valuable papers are lost. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Artesian Wells.—-M. Arago, in lately delivering a lecture on the theory 
of the central heat of the earth, related an operation at this time carrying on 
in Paris, which may be of the highest importance not only to science but to 
public economy. The municipality have ordered an Artesian well to be 
pierced near the Barriére des Martyrs; but the men employed, after getting 
to a depth of 900 feet without finding water, came to a stratum of chalk, so 
thick that the undertaking would have been given up but for the interference 
of men of science, who wished it to be continued, with a view to the elucida- 
tion of the above theory. According to observations made by means of a 
thermometer, @ maxima, no doubt remains as to a fact which hitherto it has 
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that at the tenth degree from the surface, all known matter must be in: 
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not been possible to verify with any degree of precision—namely, that thé 
temperature of the earth Bats in regular Seadeitlion towards ees it 


state of fusion. At the point to which the perforation in question’ his 
reached, M. Arago expects a spring of water will arise of a sufficient 
of heat to warm public establishments, supply baths, and serve for’ other 
purposes. Oma 
The Sound.—The number of ships, of all nations, that passed the sae 
in the mouth of June, was 1175 from the North Sea, and 576 from th 
Baltic—in all 1751. Of these there were English from the North Sea 301, 
from the Baltic 138—in all 439, or a fourth part of the whole. There 


vere ‘only twenty French ships from the North Sea, and two from the 
altic, 


America, England, and China.—It appears by a return received from 
Canton, that the quantity of teas exported to Great Britain, from the 23rd of 
April, 1834, to the 30th of September, 1835, amounted to 51,079,290 lbs. ; 
and from the Ist of October, 1835, to the 3st of January, 1836, to 34,278,261 
Ibs. in 55 ships, with a tonnage of 27,597 register. During the first period 
the exports to the United States amounted to 12,969,378 lbs., and during the 
second to 8,859,211 lbs. The mean amount of the total exportation of teas, 
during the three seasons preceding 1834, amounted to 31,496,866 lbs, 


Phrenology.—The Académie de Médecine has been called upon to decide 
the important question of phrenology. The discussion occupied four sittings. 
Dr. Brussals, who is at the head of the phrenologieal school, maintained the 
pripcipres which he had laid down in his lectures. M. Gueneau de Muss 
iad to sum up the arguments on both sides, and in conclusion gave an opi- 
nion that the system ought not at present to be adopted. The Academy, 
concurring in this opinion, deferred its decision till the system was established 
on more solid bases.—Paris Journal. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tre wheat harvest may now (August 22) be said to be concluded in all 
but the extreme northern parts of the kingdom, and, upon the whole, it 
must be very successfully concluded. For if some farmers in the districts 
where the grain ripens earliest were disposed to begin perhaps a little before 
the positive and perfect maturity of the ear; if either fearing, what so many 
believed (their wish being father to the thought), a fickle or absolutely wet 
harvest; if urged by the opinion supported by the ablest agriculturists, that 
the sample is benefited by early cutting, some commenced a little too soon, 
the great bulk has been got in under the most favourable circumstances. 
The ears were plumped by previous and light rains, so that they received 
the advantage without being ruffled or laid in the straw. This, it has been 
computed, increases the quantity in the bushel not less than one in eight. 
The duration of dry and sunny, though not excessively hot, weather, has 
been sufficient to enable the farmer to complete his stacks without a drop of 
rain falling upon the cut corn; and last, not least, there has been time to 
thatch and secure them against the future contingencies of weather. There 
can, then, be little doubt—notwithstanding the reports from the markets— 
that the bulk is harvested in the soundest and best possible condition. 

Concerning the quantity, we have the opinions of very extensive observers 
to lead us to the belief that there is a full average. On the strong lands the 
corn never stood thicker, nor ever exhibited finer and fuller ears, In. such 
situations the crop far exceeds an average ; nor is it much below on the 
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ighter soils,, There is, however, a vast difference by places; we have sean 
full fifty.per cent. in the same parish, and a hundred within a few miles; but 
these diversities always subsist, and they compensate each other. Upon the 
avidest information we have been able to obtain from consulting the public 
journals and. many private sources, we entertain the most complete conviction 
that. the crop will rather exceed, than fall below it, 
__ Another great question is set at rest by the present harvest. Being later 
4han that of last year by a fortnight, or perhaps three weeks, the consump- 
tion of the country has been increased pro tanto—say one-seventeenth of the 
annual demand—and yet there has been no diminution of supply in the 
metropolitan or provincial markets; on the contrary, in spite of the pre- 
valent anticipation of exhausted stocks, a shorter quantity at market, and a 
rise of price in the spring months (to leave out of the consideration the 
notion of a wet harvest), all these suppositions have been contradicted by 
the eyent. The stocks are so far from exhausted, that we know instances of 
farmers (and farmers who are also largely concerned in mill-property) who 
now hold three years’ wheat ; we know others where, within the last month, 
the threshing-machine has been called to aid in emptying the barn, merely 
to provide space for the coming crop. In the second particular (the quan- 
tity sent to market), the contradiction is not less complete, for scarcely has 
any month in the year shown a greater supply. There reached Mark Lane 
from our own coasts, in the week ending August 1, 6879 quarters of wheat ; 
in that ending August 8, no less than 14,231; in that ending August 15, 
7666 quarters, and in that ending August 22, 8382. Thus, notwithstanding 
the engagement of the farmer in his harvest, the supply has kept full pace 
with the common weekly averages of the year. Touching the last point 
(price), it has gone down about 3s., with the exception of fine old, which 
obtained 18, 6d. per quarter advance in this day's market. 

We insist strongly upon these particulars, because there is nothing so 
anxiously to be desired as that the landed interest, and the tenantry espe- 
cially, should be taught to look at facts, and to understand their bearing upon 
their own interests. Now when these facts are taken in conjunction with 
the visible and known application of a continually augmenting capital to 
the agriculture of Ireland and the colonies—when the improved skill—when 
the introduction of new and more successful methods of cultivation and 
manuring, together with the pains now bestowed in collecting the various 
substances which are found to fertilize the soil, road-dirt, soot, bones, decayed 
fish, &c., besides the usual supplies of night-soil and sweepings from large 
towns—when all these things, we say, are taken into account, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that the growth is likely to keep more than equal _ 
with the increase of population. For during the present year everything 
has occurred that could increase consumption: the full wages and full em- 
ployment of the manufacturing districts have necessarily occasioned more 
generous living amongst the most numerous classes of eaters and drinkers, 
The labourer in agriculture has been better off by the emigration and the 
operation of the new poor-laws—he also has been a larger consumer; the 
farmer has fed his stock on the grain which used to furnish subsistence to 
man only, yet all has not sufficed, even with the lengthened time between 
the harvests, to exhaust the stocks. It seems therefore to be reduced to a 
moral certainty, that no cause except a season of positive dearth can be suf- 
ficient to raise wheat to a high price in England for a long time to come. 
This, then, is the most important of all considerations to the tenant, for it 
reduces to a certainty the necessity of his taking for his guide in all his con- 
tracts, that he is to look to a reduction of expense, not to an improvement of 
price, for his profits or even his safety. This must be his leading star in the 
adjustment of his future courses. 

Two or three circumstances attending the harvest are worth observation. 
The wheat was never stacked with cern cei owing to two main causes-~ 
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Jight lands, in lieu of the sickle. ‘The farmer has suddenly Wad“a' new'l 


pauper for his money. The wives of the labourers have also been’ hi 
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t 
east upon him by the Poor-law Amendment Bill, and he has found ottt' that 
it is better far to have the labour of the husbandman thai the idletiéss of the 


the engagement of more hands, and the employment of the seythe upon ih 


action in reaping, or in gathering after the scythe ed eet 
were mowing. But the latter practice is objectionable on many ground 
First, although more straw goes into the barn, it is questionable whether the 
land gains so much by it in manure (owing to the waste, and its more rapid 
decomposition) as it does by the stover being ploughed in, and by the! haulm 
being exposed in the yards. A still stronger objection lies in the exaspera- 
tion it occasions among the poor, for after the drag-rake, used sometimes 
twice, the gleaner cun only get the ears which are broken short off from the 
straw, and these are very, very few indeed. In parishes where the mowing 
has been general, we are satisfied the gleaner has lost half his harvest, and 
it is difficult to persuade the poor that this privation is not an invasion of a 
right which long custom has conferred. Itisin truth what nothing but neces- 
sity can justify. In some cases the shocks have been shorn off the ears in 
revenge or in compensation—a very summary method of gleaning. But the 
farmer derives two benefits, the increased quantity and the decreased wages 
and maintenance of his harvest-men, for mowing shortens this process com- 
siderably. 

The complaints of the sportsman are of course no matter of concern to the 
farmer; but mowing ruins half his diversion, except that by making the 
birds wild in the early part of the year, it tends to augment the numbers left 
at the end. 

Concerning the crop of Barley, there appears to be no doubt that it will 
reach a full average and a quarter. There is an immense preponderance of 
what Norfolk farmers call hat barley—which means that if the ears are nu- 
merous enough, and the stalks strong enough to support a hat flung 
amongst them, it declares a capital crop. What effect the temperance so- 
cieties may produce upon the consumption of the article we pretend not to 
anticipate, but at present the demand seems quite equal to the supply, for 
while wheat is receding both in demand and price, barley preserves its 
steadiness. The probability is that the demand exceeds the domestic 

rowth. 

“ The Bill for the Commutation of Tithes in England has passed. We have 
not sufficient space now to comment upon its provisions, which, however, we 
shall take an early opportunity to do, At present we may summarily state 
our conviction that its grand benefit will be to give room to the farmer to 
exert his skill and employ his capital without fear of the clergyman ; but, in 
all other respects, a commutation will act rather against than for his peculiar 
interests. The measure must be considered rather as a concession to the 
growing power of the growing numbers of the Dissenters (with a grain of 
allowance for the complaints of the agriculturists) than as a matter of favour 
to the landed interest. Ultimately, its advantages will fall chiefly to the 
landlord. The Church, too, will be eventually benefited by the security 
thus given to its property and income, 

The business of the summer fairs has upon the whole been brisk, and the 
dealings in stock of ail sorts would have been even more active and advan- 
tageous but for the check given by the failure of the first sown turnips. 
Happening, however, so early, the injury will be much abated by re-sowing 
and filling up the vacant places. Where the canker has dlespoilea the lands, 


we have seen this expedient resorted to with success, and young plants rising 
vigorously, though late. Thus the crop. will not be su short by many degrees 
as that of last year. 

The Corn market, we have already said, has exhibited in Wheat a de- 
cline, in Barley tolerable steadiness. Oats have also maintained their prices. 
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Tt would seem that a curious effort was made to affect the price of Peas. 
, Juarge,sales ata price of 25 per cent. above the real average value of ‘the 
_ dvingdom were returned from Lancashire; thus enhancing the general price 
o lowering, the duty. Thus it was hoped by those who laid this plan that 
eas. would come to be released from bond at a duty of 5s. or 5s. 6d., but 
this scheme has been defeated probably by the inspector striking out the 
saiesin question as fictitious. Be this as it may, the duty sunk in the week 
ending August 5, to no lower than 9s. 6d. per quarter. 
| [uperial averages, Aug. 12.—Wheat, 50s. 4d.; Barley, 32s. 3d,; Oats, 
238. 11d.; Rye, 35s. 2d.; Beans, 40s, lld.; Peas, 35s, 7d. (The duty on 
Peas is again risen—it is now 118.) 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Nepaul Wheat,—We understand that several trials of this new variety of 
wheat have been made by agriculturists of this country this season, and the 
result is likely to substantiate its claims to the attention of the tenantry. 
Mr. Turnbull of Bellwood has tried a small field with it this year, and it is 
now a good crop, and nearly ready for the sickle. It was sown in the middle 
of May ; and if reaped in the middle of August, it would only have been 
three months in the ground! The soil is one of the latest and poorest on 
his grounds, and the result would seem to point to its chief advantages being 
experienced by the upland farmer and in the Highland districts, where, from 
the nature of the soil and the climate, rapidity of growth is of the greatest 
consequence. 


Trifolium Incarnatum, or Italian Clover.—The Trifolium has, in many 
parts of the country, this season, presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, and, although the month of May and part of April were par- 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has produced in many places full two 
tons per acre. It would be well if farmers generally were to harrow or drag 
in, after harvest, in their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium 
per acre, for, if it escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither time of feed- 
ing nor frost will injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this plant, and 
fur early spring feed for lambs, nothing yet introduced equals it in quality or 
quantity. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as early as 
possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and after to roll it or tread it 
down hard with sheep. If the soil be very light, it will answer well to adopt 
the latter method, particularly after a shower of rain.— Salisbury Journal, 


Maize Sugar.—Dr. Ballas having sent two specimens of the maize sugar 
to the French Academy of Sciences, M. Biot has submitted them to certain 
experiments of polarization, in order to ascertain their precise nature, The 
deviation of the luminous rays to the right of the place of polarization, in an 
aqueous solution of this sugar, after filtration and the proportion of its inver- 
sion to the left by the addition of liquid sulphuric acid, have been found by 
M. Biot to agree with the pure sugar derived from the cane, 


Mari as Manure.—It appears that in Britain’s early days, marl, next to 
dung, was the most usual manure ; and if our ancestors borrowed the mode 
of applying that manure, as we know that they obtained their knowledge of 
the use of it, from the Romanized Britons, their marling improvements were 
effected certainly in the most expensive and effectual manner. Pliny states 
that for the best white marl used in Britain, the inhabitants sometimes sunk 
shafts 100 feet deep—that the effects of this marl were found to continue 80 
years, and that no man was ever known to have manured the same field with 
this marl twice in his lifetime.—Jones's Remarks on the Bill for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


qh ant Invention—A free man of colour, Henry Blair by name, has , 
invented a machine, called the corn-planter, which is now exhibiting at the: 
capital of Washington. ‘* The Intelligencer” describes it as a very simple” 
and ingenious machine, which, as moved by a horse, opens the furrow, drops” 
(at proper intervals, and in an exact and suitable quantity) the corn, covers 
it, and levels the earth, so as, in fact, to plant the corn as rapidly as a horse 
can draw a plough over the ground. The inventor thinks it will save the 
labour of eight men. He is about to make some alterations in it, to adapt it 
to the planting of cotton—New York Paper. 


M. Biot.—The learned and scientific M. Biot has been delivering some 
very remarkable lectures at the Collége de France. He has proved, that b 
means of polarized rays, it is possible to ascertain the chemical action which 
takes place between bodies held in solution, in various liquids—an action 
which has not yet been discovered by less delicate means. This is a new 
branch of science, created as it were by this great natural philosopher, from 
which the most important and curious results may be expected. 


Peat Tiles.—A gentleman, named Calderwood, of Blackbyres, Fenwick, 
has invented a spade to cut peat tiles in a most expeditious manner. These 
tiles are shaped something like a clay tile, and on moorlands will answer 
the purpose equally well, In such districts clay is not to be had, and the 
expense of carting tiles would be heavy. With the newly-invented spade 
a farmer may cut twoor three thousand tiles a day, expose them to dry in 
the sun, and lay them in his drains within a few yards of the place where 
they were cut. When properly dried they will be porous, and will not soften 
with wet, Some of the tiles so made have been exhibited at Kilmarnock. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences M. Arago announced that 
acelebrated Danish watchmaker had invented a watch which, at the end 
of the day, indicates the mean temperature of the 24 hours, 


New Discovery.—We have seen, at Leeds, a specimen of bleached flax 
prepared by Mr. Harwood, chemist, of York, which appears to us as pre- 
senting a decided improvement in the manufacture of that article. It has 
created a great sensation amongst the manufacturers, and has been taken 
for silk. It is capable of being manufactured into the finest thread for the 
construction of veils, lace, cambric, and which will supersede those articles 
of French manufacture. The texture is most beautiful; we never saw any- 
thing equal to it, and we have no doubt, that, if properly brought into notice, 
the discovery will prove a national benefit, and introduce quite a revolution 
in those articles of trade.—Doncaster Chronicle. 


A very important improvement has been made in the silk-loom at Man- 
chester, which is likely to operate very favourably upon the manufacture of 
this valuable article of trade, and it may be the means of transferring a very 
large portion of it from France and Italy to this country. It 1s now per- 
fectly clear that steam-power may be applied with the greatest advantage to 
the silk-loom, which has heretofore n worked by hand only; and a 
young girl may weave, with this improvement, as much silk in a day as can 
be woven by two men upon the present plan. The new loom occupies but 
littlé more than half the space required by the one in common use, as all 
the apparatus connected with the weights is removed, and a spring sub- 
stituted, which performs the work with much greater: precision than can be 
wrought by weights. 

Safety Valves.—A brazier of Neuchatel introduces into his boilers a small 
float, which swims on the surface as long as there is a sufficient quantity of 
water; but, when this diminishes to a certain point, the float, in sinking, 
opens a small valve which suffers the steam to escape through a tube, and 


issuing, it makes a hissing noise, strong enough to warn those who have 
the charge of the engine. 














( 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Miles Berry, of the Office for Patents, 
‘Lane, in the parish of St, Andrew, 
Holbbra; ih the county of Middlesex, mecha- 
nical draftsman, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for forming staves 
for barrels, casks, and other purposes, being 
a communication from a foreigner residing 
abroud. 

‘To Lewis Matthias Horliac, late of Paris, 
bat now residing in the Haymarket, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in carriages and harness, being 
a cominuuieation from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Oliver Bird, of the parish of Wood. 
chester, in the county of Gloticester, clothier, 
and William Lewis, of Brunscomb, in the 
parish of Stroud, in the said county, clothier, 
for their invention of certain improvements 
in machinery’ applicable to the dressing of 
woollen and other cloths requiring such pro- 


cess. 
To John Ericssot, of Brook Street, New 


Road, in the county of Middlesex, éivil engt- 
heer, for his invention of an improved pro- 
peller applicable to steam-navigation. 

To Samuel Brown, of Boswell Court, Carey 
Street, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for his invention of certain improvements for 


generating gas, which improvements are also 
applicable to other useful purposes. 

To Charles Phillips, of Chipping Norton, in 
the county of Oxford, for his invention of im- 
provements in drawing off beer, and other 
liquors, from casks or vessels, 

To John Ericsson, of Brook Street, New 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, civil engi- 
neer, for his invention of certain improved 
machinery to be used in the manufacturing of 
files. 

To Charles Wheatstone, of Conduit Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, musical-instru. 
ment manufacturer, and John Green, of Soho 
Square, in the same county, musieal-Instru- 
ment manufacturer, for their invention of a 
new method or methods of forming musical 
instraments, in which continuous sounds are 
produced from strings, wires, or springs. 

To Peter Spence, of Henry Street, Commer- 
clal Road, in the county of Middlesex, che- 
mist, for his invention of certain Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of Prussian blue, 
prussiate of potash, and plaster of Paris. 

To Charles Brandt, of Belgrave Place, Pim. 
lico, in the county of Middlésex, gentleman, 
fur his invention of an improved method of 
evaporating and cooling fluids. 





BANKRUPTS, 
rtom jury 26,70 suns 28, 1836, iNcLUsivE. 


July 96.—B. Bensiey, Andover, printer, 
H. Newron, Regent-street, silk-mercer. R, 
Howarth, Rochdale, Lancashire,‘cotton-spin- 
ner. J.W. and H. Brooks, Cheltenham, 
common brewers. J. Bioom, Goole, York- 
shire, coal-dealer. J. Buatr, Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire, moneyscrivener. T. EAMES, 
Pendleton, Lancashire, dyer. 

July 29.—J. Mitnes, Failsworth, Lancashire, 
victualler. J. Hewiin@s, Bristol, currier. 

Aug. 2.—A. E. and H.W. WiNnbus, Skin- 
ner-street, Snow-hill, stationers. A. Gor- 
pon, Holland place, Brixton-road, fish curer. 
S$. .B, Kino, Fish-street-hill, stationer, TT. 
O. N. Paicuarp, Houndsditch, sargeon. 
J. Hooper, Upper Thames-street, cheese- 
factor. J.O. Wattenact, Liverpool, painter. 
if. HotpEN, Leeds, smith. J. Mircneri, 
Leeds, cloth-dresser, J. Aupay, Birming- 
ham, wire-drawer. J. Booru, Doncaster, 
postmaster. W. Crort, jun., Manchester, 
hosier. T. Brown, Grange, Cheshire, com- 
mon brewer. 

Aug. 5.—L. Fanner, Rawstorne-street, 
Goswell-street-road, fancy cabinet maker. 
L. A. Bennett, Crutched-friars, merchant. 
J. I. NATHANSON, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, 
merchant. J. Morats, jun., Wandsworth, 
Surrey, grocer. J. Torrtnc, Moorhouse-hall, 
Wigton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer. J. PAn- 
Sons, Brill, Buckinghamshire, grocer. J. 
Barker, Sudbury, Suffolk, grocer. 

Aug.9.—G, Sraurt, High-street, Camber- 
well, ironmonger. G.B, Hussey, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, wine-merchant. M, Pag- 


ken, Grimsby, Lincolnshire, grocet. R, Mon- 
GAN, Southampton-row,. Russell-square, linen 
draper. J.Jowxrrand J; Mirenett, Regent- 
street, linen drapers. J: S. Prockrsea, 
Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, glue manu- 
facturer. T.A. Bacon, Markfield, Leices- 
tershire, flour-seller. P. Bartow, Congle- 
ton, Cheshire, silk throwster, J, Ginton, 
Northampton, currier. 

Aug. 12.—J. Tusseu, Old-street, St. Luke's, 
currier, W. Wites, jun., York-row, Ken- 
nington-road, pawnbroker. R.Biroomete.p, 
St. John-street-road, Clerketiwell, tailor. 
C, J. CuarmMan, George-street, Croydon, eorti- 
dealer. T. Watont, jan., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, shipowner, 

Aug. 16.—J. Fusse.t, Old-st., St, Luke's, 
curriers J. Wricnt, jan, and G. Loox- 
woop, Trinity-square, coal-factors, H.W. 
Smita, Greenwich, builder, J. Rovgn, 
sen., Hoxne, and Syleham, Suffolk, miller. 
W. M'Donatp and A. Dirge, Manchester, 
linen-drapers. F. Roseats, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, joiner. H. MAssy¥, Bath, surgeon. 
R. Donkin, Newcastie-ipon-Tyne, stationer, 

Aug. 19.—R. C. Sitenenry, Camomile- 
street, Bishopsgate-st., catrier. J, Know tes, 
Birchin-lane, ship and Insurance broker. RK, 
Hunten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, bookseller, 
P. AstLy¥, Wood-street, Cheapside, woollen 
warehouseman, J. Detamersn, Liverpool, 
grocer. KR. Putsen, Selby, Yorkshire, flax- 
merchant. M. Pyx, Aintree, Lancashire, 
victualler. T. Steruens, Chaxill, Glou- 
cester, maltster. 
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COMMERCIAL. AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue great staple manufactures of the 
country, cotton, wool,and silk, (for the 
latter has now vindicated its claim to be 
included in the list) arein a state of the 
highest and most healthful industry ; 
the cotton mills and looms are in fact 
oppressed with foreign orders, which it 
is impossible they can execute with a 
celerity commensurate with the wishes 
of their customers. The iron trade, 
which was for somany years carried on, 
occasionally at a moderate profit, not 
unfrequently ata positive loss, now feels 
the full advantage of the vast demand 
created by the extensive progress of 
railway schemes, and the endless cata- 
! of machinery and implements 
which they call into existence. 

Business in the Sugar Market has 
been but moderate of late; the grocers 
being tolerably well-stocked ; but prices 
are still maintained with firmness, par- 
ticularly for the brown and ordinary 
yellow qualities. The current quota- 
tions are for Jamaicas, brown, 67s. Gd. 
to 68s. 6d.; middling to good, 68s. Gd. 
to 7Is.; fine to very fine, 72s. to 74s. 

There has been considerable activity 
in Mauritius Sugars at full prices; but 
the pertinacity with which high rates 
are demanded continues to prevent any 
extensive business in East India Sugars. 
In Foreign Sugars very little is doing, 
even at reduced quotations. 

For West India Molasses there has 
been an eager inquiry, and from the 
small quantity on hand, 35s. and 36s. 
per ewt. has heme realized ; and for a 
parcel of fine Demerara 37s, is asked. 

Rum eommands prices fully equal to 
late previous quotations; Jamaica, 28 
to 30 over-proof, ds. 3d.; 38 over, 4s. 
Gd.; Leewards, proof, 2s. 5d.; 3 over, 
2s. S4d.; 11 to 16 over, 2s, 10d. to 3s. 
Notwithstanding the intelligence of the 
great damage dune to the vines in 
France, no animation has been given 
to the Brandy trade. Geneva is equally 
dull of sale. 

British Plantation Coffee has latterly 
suffered a depression of Is, to 3s. per 
cwt, in the middling and ordinary clean 
sorts, and of not less than 6s. to 8s. in 
the unclean, which is at present very 
unmarketable. The prices recently real- 
ized by public auction are, for Jamaica, 
middling and low middling, 99s. 6d. to 
108s. 6d. ; good to fine fine ordinary, 
86s. 6d. to 100s. ; pea berry, 120s. In 
East India Coffee the depression has 
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ately at 50s. to 52s.; good ordinary 
mixed St. Domingo, 52s. 


Indigo is the subject of a steady de- 
mand both for exportation and for the 
home trade; and the bought in lots at 
former sales of East India Indigo are 
freely taken off at the prices of last sale. 
It is expected that about 5000 chests 
will be brought forward at the October 
sale which commences on the Sth. Co- 
chineal is in request and brings an ad- 
vance of 2d. to 3d. per Ib. 

Cotton is held firmly by the import- 
ers, at previous prices, and in Madras 
and the better qualities of Bengal an 
advance of {d.is obtained ; the purchases 
lately have been chiefly by shippers, and 
have been at the following rates : 
Bengal, 4}¢.to 5)d.; Surat, 4}d.to 7d. ; 
Madras, 64d. to7 }d.; Bowed 104d. to 11d. 

The demand for Italian and Kast India 
Silks is brisk ; and as arrivals are but 
moderate, prices are rather looking up- 
wards, 

The large public sales of Wool adver- 
tised fur this month have depressed the 
Market for Foreign and Colonial; but 
for English Wools it continues in full 
activity. 

With the exception of some large par- 
cels of ordinary Congous for shipping, 
the Tea Market is dull. Government 
have announced their intention of ad- 
mitting at the ls. 6d. duty all Bohea 
Tea which left Canton on or before the 
Ist March last. 

Although the accounts from various 
parts of the country give any thing but 
a flattering account of the state of the 
harvest, no material alteration has yet 
taken place in Mark-Lane; it is, how. 
ever, the general opinion that ‘we shall 
be compelled to draw largely from the 
granaries of the Continent for our sup- 
port in the ensuing year. 

A great alteration has suddenly taken 
place in the anticipated amount of the 
duty on Hops, which at one time was 
thought by some likely to realize nearly 
300,000/.; it is now rated at 185,0002,, 
but this circumstance has not had the 
effect of inducing any large speculative 
purchases. 

Some apprehension has been lately 








Commercial Report. 


felt at the continuance of an unfavour- 
able state of the Foreign Exchanges, and 
which it was/feated would’ compel the 
Bank Directors to take rather strong 
measures for limiting the circulation. 
Hithertd) have not done so, and it 
is now: that the Exchange will 
right, itself without an interference on 
theimpart, which they must be very un- 
willing to have recourse to. This cir- 
cumstance has, however, had the effect 
of lowering the value of Consols nearly 
} per cent. 

The growing unpopularity of the 
Ministry of Spain, the unsatisfactory 
state of the British Legion, the utter 
inaction of the Queen's troops, all con- 
curred to depress the quotations of Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Securities, from 
day today. At length the intelligence 
arrived that Malaga and Cadiz had un- 
furled the banner of the Constitution of 
1812; resistance to a similar demon- 
stration in Madrid, although in the first 
instance successful, was eventually un- 
availing ; and the Queen Regent found 
that she had no means of putting a stop 
to scenes of anarchy, but by giving her 
acquiescence, in modified terms, to that 
Constitution, and removing from her 
councils the once popular, but now 
hated, Isturitz. This may hold out a 
better hope for the eventual establish- 
ment of order, based on liberal princi- 
ples, in Spain ; but such movements are 
by no means agreeable to the sensitive 
nerves of the Bund-holder, who, as such, 
cares little for the Constitution of a 
State, provided he can obtain his divi- 
dends, but speedily takes alarm when 
the prospect of their regular payment 
becomes in any way obscured. . 

Since our last, Spanish Active Stock 
has gone down 8 per cent.; Deferred, 3 
per cent.; and Passive, 2 per cent. 

Portuguese 5 per cent. Bonds are 9 
per cent., and the 3 per cents. 6 per 
cent. worse. Scrip has fallen from a 
premium of 1 to § to a discount of 8 to 
6 per cent. 

In the Market for Railway Shares, 
the incident to which the greatest inte- 
rest has attached, has been the rejection 
by the House of Lords of Stephenson’s 
Brighton line. ‘Towards the close of 
last month, the shares were at 7/. to 8/. 
premium; immediately upon that event 
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they oe a a discount, from which how- 
ever they have partially recove: and 
are dod! dadeodl te frou 24. ae pre- 
mium. An advance of full 5/. per share 
has taken place in the London and Bir 
mingham crmet Shares. In other de 
scriptions, including Mining and Batk- 
ing Companies, there has been little al- 
teration of late, and a dull market. 

The closing prices on the 26th are 
subjoined :— 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 21 1} 12—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 914 {—Three 7 cent. Con- 
sois, 90] —Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, 100} j—Three and a Half 
cent. New, 100 |—Long Annuities, 
1860, 15}3 J—India Stock, 260 1—In- 
dia Bonds, 2 dis. par—Exchequer Bills, 
7 9pm,.—Consols for Account, 91 buyers, 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian, 5 per cent. 106—Belgian, 
5 per cent. 103) 3—Brazilian, 1824, 5 
per cent. 86 7—Chilian, 6 per cent. 44 5 
—Colombian, 1824, 6 per cent. 243 5} 
—Danish, 3 per cent. 764 7— Dutch, 2 
per cent, 554 }—Ditto, 5 per cent. 103 
4}—Mexican, 6 per cent. 27 8—Pern- 
vian, 6 per cent, 20 1— Portuguese 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 8 6 disc.—Portuguese 
Regency, 5 per cent. 70 4—Ditto, 1835, 
3 per cent. 43 4—Russian £ Sterling, 5 
per cent. 1114 12—Spanish Active 
Bonds, 1834, 304 Ditto Deferred 
Ditto, 134 }—Ditto Passive Ditto, 94 3. 


RAILWAYS. 


Bristol and Exeter, } dis, ] pm.— 
Great Western, 17 18 pm.—Stephen- 
son’s Brighton, 2 pm, — Cundy's 
Brighton, 1 } dis.—London and” Bir- 
mingham, 75 6 pm.— London and Green- 
wich, 34 4 pm.—London and Southamp- 
ton, par. | pm.—North Midland, 5 4 
pm.—South Kastern and Dover, 2 4 pm. 


MINING COMPANIES. 
Imperial Brazilian, 6 7 pm.—Del Rey, 
44 4 dis —Copiapo, 64 74 pm. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Canada Company, 4 5 pm.—Colonial 
Bank, 1} 24 pm.—General Steam Navi- 
gation, 14 15 pm.—National Bank of 
Ireland, 1 2 pm.—Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, 16 17 pm, 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN. | 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. rob 


July 25—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Irish Church Bill. 
—In considering the 3rd clause, Lord Lyndhurst moved as an amendment; 
that the reduction of the clerical incomes should be three-fourths in plate 
of seven-tenths, which, on a division, was carried by a majority of 78. His 
Lordship then moved certain amendments on clause 11, and several sub- 

went clauses, relating to the re-opening of existing compositions for 
tithe, and the tribunal before which the new inquiry should take place. 
These amendments were agreed to ; as were ultimately, though with a few 
verbal alterations, the clauses up to 49 inclusive. On the 50th clause being 
put, the Noble and Learned Lord moved the omission of it, the substitution 
of another in its place, and the necessary change in some succeeding clauses, 
His Lordship observed, that the House had concluded the settlement of the 
tithe question when they agreed to the 49th clause, and that matter, alto- 
gether new, and, as he thought, irrelevant, was now introduced.— Lord 
Melbourne opposed the amendment, as in agreeing to it he would sacrifice 
a principle in which he would persist so long as he was supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons. When that support should cease he 
would no longer hold office. On a division, the numbers were—for Lord 
Lyndhurst’s amendment, 138; against it,47. A division was afterwards 
taken on the 77th or ‘‘ appropriation” clause, and the result was, for the 
omission of it, 135 ; against the omission, 47. 


July 26.—Lord Hatherton moved the second reading of tlie Edinburgh 
Poor-rates Bill.— Lord Haddington moved, as an amendment, that it be read 
a second time that day six months.—After some observations, the amend- 
ment was adopted without any division. 


July 28.—The Registration of Marriages Bill was recommitted.—The 
Bishop of Exeter moved an amendment, giving additional solemnity to the 
form of words to be hereafter used at the performance of marriage cere- 
monies.—The amendment was carried, on a division, by a majority of 
19 to 15, 


August 1.—The Report of the Committee on the Marriages Bill was pre- 
sented, and several of the amendments called forth comments. On the 
amendment of the 20th clause being proposed, that moved by the Bishop of 
Exeter, requiring a religious declaration at the time of the marriage, Lord 
Melbourne opposed it on the ground that it was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple, character, and objects of the Bill. Their Lordships divided on the 
question. The numbers were—contents, 29; non-contents, 72; majority 
against it, 43. The Bishop of Exeter's amendment is therefore expunged 
from the Bill. 


August 4.—The Duke of Richmond moved the re-commitment of the 
Brighton Railway Bill, on the ground that the Committee had not reported 
on the matter referred to them, but on the question not referred to them, in 
expressing the opinion “ That it was not expedient to proceed with the Bill.” 
After a long conversation, their Lordships divided, and the motion was lost 
by a majority of 2.—The Marquess of Clanricarde moved the second reading 
of the Bill for Disfranchising the Burgesses of Stafford.—The Earl of Devon 
opposed it, and moved as an amendment that it be read a second time that 
day three months.—The amendment was carried ; there being—for the Bill, 
22: for the amendment, 38. 


August 5.—Lord Exmouth inquired if Government had received any in- 
formation of the evacuation of Vittoria by Cordova and the Christino troops, 
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and the subsequent ssion of it by the Carlists ?—Lord Melbourne be- 
lieved his Majesty's Government had received no information of the kind. 


August 8.—Lord Melbourne moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee on the Newspaper Stamps Bill. After entering into a ar of 
details, for the purpose of showing what exertions the Government had 
made, and. how ineffectual they had proved in the endeavour to suppress 
the publication of papers which existed only by a violation of the law, his 

ip cautioned the House, that if the Bill were not to pass, the same 
state of things would be continued and aggravated for another Session, and 
the greatest inconvenience would be occasioned in the trade itself, by dis- 
turbing the arrangements which had been made in anticipation of the con- 
templated reduction —Lord Lyndhurst (in the Committee) expressed his 
concurrence as to the necessity of doing away with unstamped publications. 
He therefore agreed to those parts of the Bill which were directed to that 
object. But the 11th clause, requiring the names of all the proprietors to 
be registered at the Stamp-office, ty contended, as unjust and arbitrary 
a clause as had ever been introduced into any Bill. His Lordship concluded 
by moving that the 11th clause be rejected. After a very long discussion, 
the Committee divided on the clause, which was negatived by a majority of 
21; the numbers being, for the clause, 40; against it, 61. 


August 9.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill.— Lord Rosslyn opposed it, and moved that it be 
read a second time that day three months, whicli was carried on a division, 
there being, for the original motion, 27 ; for the amendment, 37. 


August 11.—The free conference requested by the Commons was agreed 
to, and managers appointed. On their return the Earl of Ripon stated that 
the House of Commons dissented from two of the amendments made by 
their Lordships in the English Municipal Act Amendment Bill.:—-Lord 
Lyndhurst moved that the Lords do adhere to their amendments.—Lord 

elbourne moved, asan amendment, that the amendments should not be 
persisted in. After a long discussion, their Lordships divided, and the num- 
bers were, for the motion, 40; for the amendment, 29. A new conference 
was then proposed, and the wish having been communicated to the Com- 
mons, they acceded. 


August 16.—The Greek Loan Bill went through a Committee after the 
Duke of Wellington had expressed his regret that this country ghould be 
laced in so false a position on the subject of Greece and this fod, as this 
ill proved it to be. The Municipal Officers’ Election Bill was lost in a 
division ; there being, for it, 27; against it, 43. 


August 18.—Lord Lyndhurst moved for a return of the number of bills 
that had originated during this Session in the House of Lords, and had been 
amended or rejected in the Commons ; and fora similar return with respect to 
measures that, in the same period, had come up from the Commons to the 
Lords. His Lordship availed himself of this opportunity to take a general re- 
view of the proceedings of the session, with a view especially to furnish the 
country with an authentic statement of the actual business transacted. The 
Noble Lord went seriatim through the various promises held out in the Speechi 
from the Throne, at the commencement of the session, and contrasted them 
with the amount of subsequent performance. His Lordship detailed the 
various measures brought forward, and the alterations introduced, and urged 
that the corrections and opposition had been conducted in the most lenient 
manner, he and others resting satisfied with correcting or rejecting bad 
measures, and not moving, as they might have done, any vote of censure 
for such negligent and reprehensible conduct on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. They had on no occasion resorted to the weapons usually adopted 
by an opposition ; their whole course had been defensive, and all their can 
duct moderate.—Lord Holland justified the language that he had at various 
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tinies used, maintaining that the measures had been more.o utilated 


utd marred than fairly met and impartially considered.—Lord, Melbourne 
vindicated the conduct of the Government. Their promises,were great) he 
admitted, because the demands and wants of the country were.extenisive ; 
and those promises they could securely make; but they had no commidnéd'of 
the performances: if they were nothing, it was because their Lordships ‘had 
reduced them to nothing. If, however, the Administration deserved’ th 
description given of it by Lord Lyndhurst, that Noble Lord, instead of 
moving for a return respecting Bills, ought to have proposed an Address to 
the Crown to remove the Ministers. And why had he not done so? Because 
he dared not. His Lordship concluded with stating that he should not 
resign oflice,—that he considered his retaining it was for the benefit of the 
country, and while he was of that opinion he would hold his office till, he 
was removed.—The Duke of Wellington considered, after the taunts and 
sarcasms levelled at Lord Lyndhurst, that Noble Lord was justified in enter- 
ing into those details which he had done so ably and eloquently. The Noble 
Duke said he had not sought to remove the present Ministers from office ; 
on the contrary, he had on many occasions purposely abstained from  at- 
tending the House, and entering into discussions, beeause he did not desire 
to throw obstacles in the way of the Government, except where opposition 
was absolutely requisite; but he did desire to see an Administration bring- 
ing forward measures that would equally consult the benefit of all classes of 
the community, and not the views of one party, or any one set of individuals. 
Eventually the motion was put and carried, and the return ordered,—The 
Municipal Elections Bill, a measure deferred from a former evening, was 
resisted by Lord Lyndhurst, who moved, as an amendment, that it bd 
further considered that day three months. The amendment was carried by 
30 to 14; the Bill is now consequently lost by a majority of 16 against it. 


August 20.—The King went in his usual state to the House of Lords 
and prorogued Parliament. The Usher of the Black Rod having summoned 
the Commons, the Speaker, attended by Lord John Russell and about forty 
Members of the Lower House, came to the bar. The Speaker then addressed 
his Majesty, and enumerated the measures which had occupied the attention 
of the Commons during the Session. The royal assent was then given to 
about twenty Bills, immediately after which his Majesty read the following 
Speech :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, —The state of the public business enables me at length 
to relieve you from further attendance in Parliament; and, in terminating your 
labours, I have again to acknowledge the zeal with which you have applied your- 
selves to the public business, and the attention which you have bestowed upon the 
important subjects which I brought under your consideration at the opening of the 
Session. 

The assurances of friendly dispositions which I receive from all Foreign Powers, 
enable me to congratulate you upon the prospect that peace will continue undis- 
turbed. 

I lament deeply that the internal state of Spain still renders that country the 
only exception to the general tranquillity which prevails in the rest of Europe ; 
and I regret that the hopes which have been entertained of the termination of the 
civil war have not hitherto been realized. In fulfilment of the engagements which 
I contracted by the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, I have afforded the Queen 
of Spain the co-operation of a part of my naval force, and I continue to look with 
unabated solicitude to the restoration of that internal peace in Spain, which was 
one of the main objects of the Quadruple Treaty, and which is so essential to the 
interests of all Europe. 

Iam happy to be able to inform you that my endeavours to remove the mis- 
understanding which had arisen between France and the United States have been 
crowned with complete success. The good offices which for that purpose T tendered 
to the two Governments were accepted by both in the most frank and conciliatory 
spirit, and the relations of friendship have been re-established between them in a 
m?nner satisfactory and honourable to both parties. 
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ul fuse wos this circumstance will tend to draw still closer the ties which connect 
‘this cotthtry With two great and friendly nations, with which they have so many 
im ‘relations in common. PEL, ie 
«| Dhave rogatded with interest your deliberations upon the Reports of the Com- 
mission appointed to consider the state of the Dioceses in England and Wales; 
jattd [ have cheerfully given my assent to the measures which have been presented 
Sane pes ear ying into effect some of their most important recommendations, 
(itis with no ordinary satisfaction that I have learned that you have, with great 
pebour, brought to maturity enactments upon the difficult subject of Tithe in 

ngland and Wales, which will, I trust, prove in their operation equitable to all 
the interests concerned, and generally beneficial in their results. 

The passing of the Acts for Civil Registration, and for Marriages in England, 
has afforded me much satisfaction. Their provisions have been framed upon those 
large principles of religious freedom which, with a due regard to the welfare of the 
Kstablished Church in this country, I have always been desirous of maintaining 
and promoting ; and they will also conduce to the greater certainty of titles, and to 
the stability of property. 

It has been to mea source of the most lively gratification to observe the tran- 
quillity which has prevailed, and the diminution of crimes, which has lately taken 
place in Ireland, I trust that perseverance in a just and impartial system of 
government will encourage this good disposition, and enable that country to de- 
velope her great natural resources. 

Gentlemen of the Ilouse of Commons,—I thank you for the liberality with which 
you have voted not only the ordinary Supplies of the year, but the additional sums 
required to provide for an increase in my naval force. 

I am also gratified to perceive that you have made provision for the full amount 
of compensation awarded to the owners of slaves in my Colonial possessions, and 
-_ the obligations entered into by the Legislature have thus been strictly ful- 
filled. 

The increased productiveness of the public revenue has enabled you to meet these 
charges, and at the same time to repeal and reduce taxes, of which some were in- 
jurious in their effects upon my people, and others unequal in their pressure upon 
various parts of my dominions abroad, 

The present condition of manufactures and commerce affords a subject of con- 
gratulation, provided the activity which prevai's be guided by that caution and 
prudence which experience has proved to be necessary to stable prosperity. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—The advanced period of the year, and the length of 
time during which you have been engaged in public affairs, must render you de- 
sirous of returning to your respective counties. You will there resume those duties 
which are in importance inferior only to your legislative functions, and your influ- 
ence and example will greatly conduce to the maintenance of tranquillity, the en- 
couragement of industry, and the confirmation of those moral and religious habits 
and principles which are essential to the well-being of every community, 

The Lord Chancellor, as Speaker of the House, by his Majesty's com- 
mand, then said— | 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure that this 


Parliament be prorogued to the 20th day of October next, to be then holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to the 20th of October next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


July 25.—Lord J. Russell moved the resumption of the adjourned debate 
on the Established Church Bill. His Lordship alluded to the late opposi- 
tion to it on the part of some of his supporters, and announced his intention 
of going on with the Bill, as well as with the Pluralities Bill. The Church 
Diseiphine and Deans and Chapters Bills he would not press during the 
present Session. In adverting to the question of church-rates, the Noble 

ord expressed his belief that they could not be provided for out of the 
revenues of the Church.—On a division there appeared, for the Bill, 175; 
against it, 44.—The Committal of the Poole Corporation Bill was carried 
by a majority of 129 to 57.—The Stamp Duties Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 
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July 46.—The House went into Commitiee on the Charitable Prusts) Bil. 
brought —The adjourned debate on the thizd of 
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July 27.—Mr. C. Lushington gave notice, that early in next Session he 
would move a resolution that the Bishops be excluded from seats in the 
House of Lords.—The House, on the motion of Mr. Ewart, took into consi- 
deration the Lords’ amendments to the Prisoners’ Defence by Counsel Bill.— 
The subject was discussed at some length—Lord J. Russell proposed that 
the amendments be referred to a Select Committee, for the purpose of de- 


vising the course that it might be most advisable to pursue, which proposition 
was adopted. 


July 28.—The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was read a third time, and . 
~—Mr. Ewart presented the report of the Select Committee on the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Prisoners’ Defence by Counsel Bill, which récom- 
mended the House not to agree to the Lords’ Amendments. The 5 
after some conversation, was ordered to Jie on the Table.—The Poole Cor- 
poration Bill was read a third time and passed. 


July 29.—The County Election Polls Bill created some discussion, and 
was read a third time, on a division, by a majority of 93 to 54.—A clause 
was added, on the motion of Lord Lowther, providing that there shall bea 
polling place for every 400 voters.—The Bill was then —The Court 
of Session (Scotland) Bill, and the Charitable Trusts Bill, were read a third 
time and passed.—Lord J. Russell deferred the Registration of Voters Bill, 
and at the same time explained the nature of the amendment, which in 
deference to the suggestion of several Conservative Members, he proposed to 
introduce. The revising-barristers are to be ten in number, instead of 
eight; and a chief is to be appointed. The first appointments are to be 
made by the Bill, and the subsequent nominations by the Lord Chancellor. 


August 1.—Mr. Walter moved a resolution to the effect that the House 
would, early in the next session, institute an inquiry into the working of the 
existing poor-laws; and on a division there appeared, for Mr, Walter's reso- 
lution, 46; against it, 82. 


August 2.—Lord John Russell, on the order of the day being read for 
taking into consideration the Lords’ amendments to the Church of Ireland 
Bill, said, as to the question of privilege, whether the Lords were justified in 
striking out the clauses regarding grants from the Consoli Fand, he 
would waive all objections on that ground, and found his present proposition 
on the desire to meet the main question in issue—the truth and justice of 
those portions of the Bill that had been rejected by the Lords. He adhered 
to his opinion on the subject —he could not consent to allow the alterations ; 
and he now put the question in such a shape that the House had the oppor- 
tunity of distinctly recording whether it concurred in those alterations. If 
the House should sanction such amendments, he had only to add, that he 
could not form one of the message announcing to their Lordships such 
acquiescence ; on the contrary, he should deem it his duty to resign, on the 
ground that the House took from him the confidence which he deemed 
essontial.—Sir R. Peel said that the proposition of the Noble Lord—to de- 
fer the consideration of the Lords’ amendments—was neither more nor less 
than the rejection of them. He complained of the injustice of that course, 
as deferring mone towards the adjustment of that question which had so 

re 


mu itated Ireland. As to the principle of “ appropriation,” in 
rane ap alienation of the Church property, he opposed, and 
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both owl the amount weep sunal ot He 
to the independence Chureh 
} sre, should continue to offer it his most strenuous 

form it was proposed. The Right Honourable Barone 
: moving as an amendment, that the resolutions of 
‘taken into consideration. —After a discussion the House R 
nutibers were—for Lord John R ‘s motion, 260 ; against it, 231; 
jority, 29. 


*. August 3—A debate took place on the second reading of the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill. After a long discussion the House divided. For 
second reading, 39; against it, 22. 


August 4.—On the Report of the Post-Office Bill, Col. Si opposed 
that part of it which allowed the Chief Commissioner to be eligible to sit in 
Parliament, and took the sense of the House on it. The numbers were—for 
the motion, 63; against it, 10; majority, 53. | 


August 5.—Mr, Maclean, after adyerting to the contest going on in Spain, 
inquired whether the British Government had any guarantee for payment 
for the arms, ammunition, and troops sent over to the assistance e 

ueen ?—This question led to-a long conversation, in the course of which, 

iscount Palmerston stated, that, in the opinion of the Government, 
Carlos was a Pretender at present, and, if successful, would be an Usurper, 
inasmuch as the change in the constitution and succession of Spain 
been sanetioned by Ferdinand, by the nobility, by the Cortes, and, finally, 
by the people of Spain.—Mr. Grove Price contended that the of 
Spain were in favour of Don Carlos. This fact, he said, was proved by the 
late triumphant and uninterrupted march of Gomez, the Carlist General, 
through one of the provinces said to be the most tranquil, and one of those 
most devoted to the Queen's cause. 


August 8.—A debate took place on the bringing up of the report on the 
Pensions Duties Bill—Mr. V. Harcourt moved a clause, excepting from 
the operation of the Bill the pension granted in the reign of Queen Anne 
to John, Duke of Marlborough and-his heirs.—Several Honourable Mem- 
bers spoke, and a division took place, when Mr. Harcourt’s clause Was 
carried by 37 to 35.—Subsequently Mr. Warburton moved the re-committal 
of the Bill, The motion was lost on a division, The Honourable Member 
afterwards threatened that he would move an adjournment whenever the 
measure should come before the House, and assigned, as his reason for thus 
getting rid of the question, that he wished the clause to be thoroughly ex- 
amined and discussed, 


August 9.—On the order for considering the amendments, Lord John 
Russell moved that the House do disagree to the Lords’ amendments to ‘the 
Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill, respecting the charitable trust, 
&e.; whieh, after some discussion, was agreed to. 


August 10.—The House considered the Lords’ amendments on the Stam 
Duties Bill.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having moved that these 
amendments be read, submitted another motion, that the Bill, as returned 
he laid aside, on the ground that the Lords had interfered with a Bill of aid 
and supply.—The motion was agreed to, nem. con. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man then obtained leave to bring in a new Bill, in every other respect the 
same as the last, but with the omission of the clause pro by Mr, C, 
Buller, and rejected by the Lords, and the alteration of the Bill should take 
effect from the Ist to the 15th of September. 


August 11.—In reply to Mr. Aglionby, Lord Palmerston stated: that 
Dr. Beaumont, who had been imprisoned in France, had now been brought 
to trial, found guilty, and sentenced to transportation. 
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kat abest ss toe » from the Lords reported th ps 
| sd to the Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill without any at me vi y 
“ August 15.—On the third reading of the Pensions Duties: . War- 
burton moved the omission of the clause exempting re duty. 
Duke of Marlborough’s pension, which was carried by. 36..to\,84 
Jewish Disabilities Bill was read a third time and passed. . andiges 
August 16.—Mr. Grove Price, on an order of the day, moved that! the 
despatch or despatches of Mr. Villiers, announcing the proclamation of the 
Constitution of 1812, at Malaga, Saragossa, Cadiz, &c., and the recent 
events at Madrid, be laid on the table of the House.—Lord Palmerston said 
it would be an inconvenient and unusual course to produce these despatches. 
—Sir J. Elley thought the British Government ought not to pursue such 


Ss conduct regarding Spain. The motion was eventually with- 
wn. 


August 17.—Mr. Ruthven presented a petition from St. Ann's, Dublin, 
Praying the House to adopt measures to expel the Bishops from the House 
of 8, as obstructive to public business.—Mr. A. Trevor submitted that 
such a petition could not be received.—The Speaker stated that the House 
could not receive petitions couched in such language, and concluding with 
such a prayer. 


- August 19.—Mr. Wilks asked if Government had been able to consider 
the situation of the corporation of the city of London, with a view to the 
introduction of any measure of Municipal Reform for that city.—Lord Jolm 
Russell said it was impossible to frame any measure until the Report of the 
Commissioners had been laid before them. 


August 20.—The House was prorogued to the 20th of October next, 





THE COLONIES. 


JAMAICA, 


The House of Assembly met on the 24th of May, when the Governor, 
the Marquis of Sligo, in his speech, withdrew all the expressions which had 
been previously considered by the Assembly of an offensive nature ; and on 
the 26th, the address in answer was agreed to, in which the Assembly 
expressed their intention to take into their consideration all the important 
subjects relative to the interests of the colony, and likewise expressed their 
complete satisfaction at the explanations entered into by his Excellency. 
Thus, it appears, all the differences which had existed have been arranged, 
and the proceedings of the Assembly were expected to be on the most 
amicable and setieteateny footing. 


The House of Assembly stands prorogued until the 19th of July. His 
Excellency, the Governor, in his speech on the occasion, begs the House to 
t his acknowledgments for the provision they have made for the public 
service. He remarks that the crop will be below the average; but ho 
that the increased prices in the home market will afford a return equal to 
that of a prosperous year. His Excellency concludes by alluding to the 
perfect tranquillity prevailing in the island, and to the increasing desire on 
the part of the negroes for useful labour. On the whole, things begin to 
wear a more favourable aspect in this island, and a friendly understanding 
seems to exist between his Excellency and the House ef Assembly. There 
have been some bickerings between the planters and stipendiary magistrates. 
The European labourers, particularly the Germans, who have been im 
into the colony, are favourably spoken of. The Assembly have taken steps 
to build a Presbyterian church at Jamaica, sia 
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‘migration Commitee recently came toa resolution, ‘* That, adverting 
“toi : in he same imparted to the Committee, both collectively and_indiyi- 
dua ly, of the excessive immorality stated to prevail in certain districts of 
New South Wales, they have formed the opinion that they cannot con- 
sciéntiotisly reéommend to the Government to encourage the further emi- 
gration of single females to Sydney, unprotected by parents or near relatives, 
however well selected.” 
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Rmigration,—lt 4 aa from a return, which has just been prepared, 
that, from the Ist of January last, to the 5th of July, 24,065 persons have 
“emigrated from Liverpool ; 7518 in the first three months of that period, and 
16,547 in the last three months. Of the latter number 3825 proceeded to 
the British colonies in North America, 12,414 to the United States, 18 to 
the Cape of Good Hope, 37 to Calcutta, and 74 to South America. Tn the 
yedr'1835.-the total number of emigrants was 16,542; in 1834, 20,846; 
aad«in. 1833; 15,386; making a grand total of persons who quitted’ this 
country, in the last three years ‘and a half, of 76,139. In the present 
quarter, ending the 5th of July, we stated above, that the number of emi- 
grants was 16,547; in the corresponding quarter of last, the number was 
8293, which gives an increase on the present quarter, of 8254, 





FOREIGN STATES, 


SPAIN. 


The Queen has accepted “the Constitution of 1812." Its object is a con- 
siderable step in advance of the “ Royal Statute” of 1832, under which the 
present Queen Christina reigns. Without changing the exterior name and 
forms of royalty, that Constitution is decidedly republican in its tendency 
and its spirit. It aims not at dethroning Queen Christina now, no more’than 
it did at dethroning Ferdinand the Seventh in 1812, or in 1822; but it limits 
the royal authority in a greater degree than the “ Royal Statutes,” and im- 
parts a far greater degree of preponderance to the democratic over the aris- 
tocratic body. It declares the principle of universal suffrage : every Spaniard 
of mature age has the right of choosing the primary electors of his district, 
Next, the Cortes are biennial, and meet every year, of their own authority, 
It admits of only one House of Representatives, and so far resémbles the 
French Convention. It recognizes no House of Lords. 


The British Legion is wholly inactive; but insubordination has taken 
effect. in not a few of the regiments—two of which have deserted in a body, 
and demanded the means of conveyance home. ; 


SWITZERLAND. 


The report of the Committee.appointed by the Swiss Diet to consider the 
measures necessary to be ear with regard to refugees, appears.in the 
French papers. "The re esignates as a flagrant violation of the, hos, 
pitality extended to foreigners all attempts on their part to disturb the in- 
Sept-—vVOL. XLVIIL, NO, CLXXXIX. ae 
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ternal uillity of Switzerland, or to compromise its neutrality with other 
we concludes by recommending several eackclnehatedeeaonih tone 

of which is the following :~ pauoniud 

* All refugees or other foreigners who have abused the asylum granted te 
them by the Cantons, or who have compromised the internal a 


ity of 
Switzerland, or its neutrality or international relations, shall be e 
from the territory of the Confederation, with the concurrence of the Diree+ 
tory. This shall be done without delay, but, nevertheless, without prejudiee 
to the action of justice.” 

The report has been adopted. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 


NATHAN MAYER ROTHSCHILD, 
(Abridged from the “ Atilas.’”) 


The death of this gentleman is one of the most important events for the 
city, and perhaps for Europe, which has occurred for a very long time. His 
financial transactions have certainly pervaded the whole of the Continent, 
and may be said for years past to have exercised more or less influence on 
money business of every description. No operations on an equally large 
scale have existed in Europe previous to his time, for they were not confined 
to his own capital and resources, which are well known to have been im- 
mense, but were carried on in conjunction with his brothers in Paris, Frank- 
fort, Vienna, and Naples, all of whom possess colossal fortunes of their own. 
Besides this essential co-operation, he had agencies in almost every eity 
either in the old or the new world, all of which, under his directions, con- 
ducted extensive business of various kinds. He had also, as well as his 
brothers, hosts of minor dependent capitalists, who participated in his loans 
and other extensive public engagements, who placed implicit confidence in 
the family, and were ready at all times to embark with them in any opera- 
tion that was proposed. Nothing, therefore, was too great or extended, pro- 
vided the project was a reasonable one for him to undertake. Within the 
last fifteen years, the period during which his character for sagacity may be 
said to have been fully sstablished, there has been, in fact, no limit to his 
means, taking the indirect as wellas the direct means into account. All the 
brothers of Mr. Rothschild are men of great capacity and knowledge of busi- 
ness, but it is generally admitted that they deferred to his judgment in all 
their undertakings, and that he was the moving principle of the great mass 
of capital they represented. Mr, Rothschild may be said to have been the 
first introducer of foreign loans into this country; for, though such securities 
did at all times circulate here, the payment of the dividends abroad, which 
was the universal practice before his time, made them too inconvenient an 
investment for the great majority of persons of property to deal with. He not 
only formed arrangements for the payments of the dividends on his foreign 
loans in London, but made them still more attractive by fixing the rate in 
sterling money, and doing away with all the effects of fluctuation in ex- 
changes. All these operations were attended with a most remarkable de- 
gree of good fortune; for though many of the countries which made loan 
contracts in this country became bankrupt, not one of those with whom Mr. 
Rothschild entered into contracts ever failed in their engagements. For this 
_ be was indebted occasionally as much to his own good management after- 
wards as for his judgment in the original selection. If the dividends were 
not ready at the time appointed, which was the case in some few instances, 
his resources always ena him to make the requisite advances, while his 
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influence and perseverance afterwards uniformly enabled him to 
money which had been advanced. Whatever may be said, therefore, of -_ 
ruinous effect of foreign loans, cannot, with any justice, be charged on, 
Rothschild ;\on the contrary, they have proved to be the souree: of great 
hational profit, as. nearly all the stocks of the Continental powers apne’ 
éreated here have passed over for investment into the countries for w 


they‘were raised, at an advance of 20 or 30 per cent., or more, on the contract 


ce, Besides his loan contracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser and a 
arge dealer in all the pre-existing European government securities. Stock 
of any description, however unmarketable elsewhere, could always be bought 
or sold at his counting-house, and at fair prices, Besides his contracts with 
foreign governments for loans in money, he entered into numerous others, 
for conversion into stocks, bearing a lower rate of interest, and had various 
projects for further reduction under consideration at the time of his death, 
which he probably was alone able to carry through, and which will therefore 
fall with him, Mr. Rothschild's loan contracts were not uniformly success- 
ful in the first instance. He was exposed to several very severe reverses, 
which would have proved, fatal to houses of inferior means. One of these 
was Lord Bexley’s loan or funding of Exchequer-bills in a 34 per cent. stock, 
the first of that denomination introduced into the English market, and b 
which alone he is said to have lost 500,000/, At the time of the Spanis 
invasion by France, in 1823, he was largely engaged in the French loans of 
that period, by which he was placed in great jeopardy; but his resources 
enabling him to hold the irk 9 he came off ultimately,without loss. The 
same cause shook violently the contracts with other European states then in 
progress in this -market; and the stock of Naples in particular underwent 
so severe a depression, that most of the subscribers, after the deposit, refused 
to go on with the instalments. The London house was left, in consequence, 
to bear the whole weight of that contract. Another event, by which he was 
exposed to great danger, was the project of M. de Villele for the conversion 
of the Rentes. Fortunately for him, the measure was lost by a single vote © 
in the Chamber of Peers; but had it been carried, the convulsion in the 
money markets of Europe, which shortly followed it, would probably have 
proved fatal to him with such a burden upon his shoulders, notwithstanding 
all his vast resources. Indeed, it was a common remark of his own at the 
time, that neither he nor the houses engaged in the undertaking with him 
could have stood the shock. Another most perilous contract for Mr. Roths- 
child was the 4 per cent. French loan made with M. de Polignac, just pre- 
vious to the “ isree days,” and which fell afterwards 20 or 30 per cent., or 
more. In fact, the stock was for some time in such bad odour, that no pur- 
chasers could be found for it. This contract was more detrimental, in pro- 
portion, to his subscribers than to himself, as the greater part of it was dis- 
tributed among them; and it was at the time a matter of severe reproach 
against him that he did, on this occasion, leave his friends completely in the 
lurch. But this was answered by the remark, that he had always in 
the practice of dealing liberally with his subscribers in sharing his contracts 
among them; and that the revolution which followed, and made this so 
ruinous an operation, was one that could not possibly have been foreseen by 
him. Mr. Rothschild's great success in loan operations made it a matter 
almost of rivalry with all those states who wanted to borrow money to obtain 
his co-operation. He uniformly refused, however, to enter into any such 
contracts for Spain, or the American States, previously the colonies of Spain. 
He contrived literally to steer clear of all the bad bargains which were made 
during the fifteen years which may be called the zenith of his career as a 
banker and a financial merchant. 

Mr. Rothschild also avoided, with great care, the numerous joint-stock 
companies which had their rise and fall in his time. He might be said, 
however, to take the lead in their Semele, by the introduction of the 
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‘Alliance Insurance Company, which took place in 1824, just’ before ‘the 
oe mania, and which was peculiarly successful ; but, with that ‘exoap- 
tion, we are not aware of any in which he has been i engaged; «'! 

Mr. Rothschild's operations in bullion and foreign exchatiges lave been 
on a scale rary little inferior to his loan contracts, and, Herel e weeey 
upon himself and the family circle of his transactions of a similar Kind, have 
formed, we suspect, a still more important feature in his general scale of 
profits. They continued at all times and under all circumstances, and wéfe 
subject to none of those reverses which occurred in his foreign loan con- 
tracts. His management of the business in exchanges was one of the most 
remarkable parts of his character. He never hesitated for a moment in 
fixing the rate, either as a drawer or taker, on any part of the world; and 
his memory was so retentive, that, notwithstanding the immense transac- 
tions into which he entered on every foreign post day, and that he never 
took a note of them, he could dictate the whole on his return home, with 
perfect exactness, to his clerks. His liberality of dealing was another con- 
spicuous feature of these operations, and many merchants, whose bills were 
objected to elsewhere, found ready assistance from him, and his judgment 
was proved by the very small amount of loss which he incurred in conse- 
quence of such liberality, To this class, at any other time, his death might 
have been productive of considerable embarrassment; but.as trade is pros- 

rous, and the state of credit good, little inconvenience is anticipated. This 
is under the supposition, too, that the business would now cease; but, 
though no arrangements can of course be yet made, it seems to be expected 
that it will be continued under the management of his sons, who have been 
for some time attached to the house, and have acquired, notwithstanding 
their immense prospects in point of wealth, the habits of the best trained 
commercial men. Mr. Rothschild’s death took place at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, He was only fifty-nine years of age. . 

The rise of Mr, Rothschild’s fortune is all within the present century, and 
it did not make any decided progress till some time after it had commenced. 
It was not until the breaking out of the war in Spain, in 1808, that his extra- 
ordinary means, which were displayed in making remittances for the English 
army in that country, were developed to any extent, so as to be known to the 
mercantile world in general. He came to England in 1800, where he acted 
as agent for his father in the purchase of Manchester goods for the Continent. 
Shortly afterwards, through the agency of his father, for the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and other German princes, he had large sums placed at his 
disposal, which he employed with extraordinary judgment, and his means 
went on at a rapid rate of accumulation. His youngest brother, James, then 
coming to reside in Paris, Mr. Rothschild was induced to fix himself perma- 
rently in London, where he has ever since remained, He was one of ten 
children, eight of whom survive him—four brothers, two older and two 
younger than himself, and four sisters. 

Mr. Rothschild, it is said, had not, while in London, made any disposition, 
by will, of his immense property, but he made a will when at Frankfort, 
which disposes of 50,000,000 of florins, 


LORD DUFFERIN. 


James Blackwood, Baron Dufferin and Claneboye, of Ballyleidy and 
Killyleagh, county of Down, and Baronet of Ireland; one of the Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; Aide-de-Camp to the King; Colonel of the 
North Downshire Militia, and Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, was born 
on the 8th of July, 1755; consequently his Lordship had just completed 
his eighty-first year. 

’ The family is of Scottish origin. One of his Lordship's ancestors, Adam 
Blackwood, Esq., was a Privy Councillor to Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
John Blackwood, Esq., of the same house, had his estate in the county of 
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Down sequestered, in 1687, by King James the ‘Second’s, Parliament, but 


restored on the accession of the Prince of Orange. pie Mgt 
rors him descended Sir Robert Blackwood (his Lordship's grandfather), 
who was'created a Baronet of Ireland on the Ist of July, 1763, and was,suc- 


ceeiled, by his son, Sir John, second Baronet (his haroshie § father), who 
was M, P. for Killyleagh, and afterwards for Bangor. He di 


ed on the 27th 
of February, 1799, and was succeeded by his son (the late Lord Dufferin), 
then Sir James Blackwood, whose mother (Sir John's widow), in considera- 
tion. of her descent, and being the sole representative of James Hamilton, 
en nephew of James, Viscount Claneboye, was created a Peeress on the 
30th of July, 1800, by the title of Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye, with 
remainder to her issue male by Sir John Blackwood, Bart. The Baroness 
died on the 8th of February, 1807, and was succeeded by her eldest son, 
Sir James Blackwood, third Baronet (the late) and first Baron Dufferin and 
Claneboye. His Lordship left no issue, and is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his only brother, the Honourable Hans Blackwood, 


COLONEL MACKINNON, 


At an early age (not more than fourteen) Colonel Mackinnon entered the 
Guards, an ensign in the Coldstream, Shortly after that period the regiment 
was ordered to form part of the expedition intended by this country to co- 
operate with the Prussians against the power of Napoleon, and proceeded to 
Bremen. Nothing of moment occurred ; the troops returned; and, in 1807, 
the expedition toCopenhagen sailed. Ensign Mackinnon, with the Coldstream, 
was present at the siege of that capital, which was soon subdued. During the 
siege the Danish princesses, not being considered in safety in the town, sent 
for permission from the English to leave it. The firing in consequence 
ceased, the Guards (the Coldstream and Third Regiment) were drawn up 
and presented arms as the royal cortége passed the lines, and immediately 
after offensive operations recommenced. In this business Ensign Mackin- 
non distinguished himself in the trenches, where he was with a serjeant's 
guard of his regiment, by taking up a bomb that fell near them before it 
exploded, and threw it out of the trench on the ground above, where it burst 
without ‘any effect. By such acts the young officer endeared himself 
much to the soldiery. After the expedition had returned, the Guards en- 
joyed some repose in England until Spain declared herself against Napo- 
leon, when our young officer, then Captain Mackinnon, proceeded to the 
Peninsula with his regiment. During the several campaigns of 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, he had ample opportunities of distinguishing himself by acts of 
the most undaunted bravery and extraordinary activity, which, united to a 
frank, open manner, and singular good temper, made him more generally 
known and beloved by the whole army than, perhaps, ever before fell to the 
lot of so young an officer, as yet a subaltern. With confidence the appeal 
may be made to every officer who served in the Peninsula, high or low, 
whether these extraordinary qualities had not made the name of Dan Mac- 
kinnon as familiar to him as his own, and whether they ever saw him gur- 
passed either in good nature, in readiness to attempt any, ‘the most adven- 
turous, reconnoissance, or in zeal and activity scarcely ever surpassed. In 
great part of the campaigns he did duty on the staff as aide-de-camp, and 
returned to England after the battle of Salamanca, where, it is said, that 
being taken with a fever two days before, he, in order to be present at the 
battle, where he was aide-de-camp to General Feomor, had, by direction of 
his surgeon, his head shaved, and a large blister put on, which, breaking 
curing the action, run into bis eyes, and he has often said that the hot matter 
running over his face gave him more trouble and ny ines than the enemy's 
shot. After the action Capt. Mackinnon became delirious; his fever re- 
turned with greater violence, and he owed his life to the kindness and friend- 
ship of the Duke of Wellington, who sent him off the field in his own car- 
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riage. non returned to England, whose genial air soon restored 
him to perfect health Mey, bihacer ager lane yay was pro- 
being more than twenty-three years =i. lieu- 
reat otiot id, on the re ot Buonaparte in 181 yyarerl 
Mackinnon felt anxious to join his regiment then at Brussels. He 
went early in June to Ramsgate to embark, and, fearful of being absent, 
hired an open boat, reached Ostend, and was fortunate enough to join his 
regiment some days before the great action that sealed the fate of Napoleon, 
At the battle of Waterloo he was wounded early in the day wales 
the enemy—a shot hit him on the knee and killed his horse; he. 
however, leave the field, but being ordered to defend the farm of Hugue- 
mont to the last extremity, he entered it with his men, forgetting his wound, 
till the French retired late in the day, and then he felt himself unable to 
stand, and was taken on a litter to Brussels. 

Colonel Mackinnon was the second son of the late William Mackinnon, 
the head—chief, or laird, as called in Scotland—of a most ancient clan in 
the Western Highlands. He married, in 1825, the daughter of S. Dent, Esq. 
M.P. He has one brother and one sister; and his mother is alive, in per- 
fect health, residing near Lymington. 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS, 


Married.\—At Brighton, Charies F. Barkley, 
Esq. of Holliford, Middlesex, to Ann Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Robert Murray, 
Baq., of Knepdale Estate in the Island of Ja. 
maies, and niece of Brigadier-General George 
H. Marray, C.B. 

At Bath, Major C. L. Boileau, of the Rifle 
Brigade, to Margaret, relict of the late Clau- 
dius Kerr, Esq., of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's Service. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Robert 
Rwing Curven, Eeq., to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Ewing, Esq., of Park-cres- 
cent, Portland place. 

At Adare, Thomas Monsell, Esq , of Tervoe, 
in the county of Limerick, to the Lady Anna 
Maria Windbam Quin, only daughter of Lord 
Dunraven. 

Major Harriott, of Twickenham, to Frances 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of W. H. Ashhuret, 
Esq,, of Waterstock, Oxon. 

At St. Martin's Church, Charles Kerry Ni- 
cholls, Esq., nephew of the late Admiral Sir 
Henry Nicholls, K.C.B., to Charlotte Matilda, 
only daughter of George Saunders Presti- 
vidge, Esq., of the Island of Jamaica. 

AS Dawlish, Devon, the Right Hon. Lord 
Lisle, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late John Church, Eeq., of Bedford-place, 
Russell-square. 

At St. Peter's Church, Dublin, Robert Joce- 
lyn Otway, Eeq., Lieut. R. N., youngest son of 
the Rev. 5. J, Otway, and nephew of Vice-Ad. 
miral Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart., K.C.B., 


to Anne Digby, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Hugh Crofton, of Mohill, county of Lei- 
trim, Bart. 


Died.|—Eneas Barkly, Esq., of Lime-street- 
square, and of Highbury-grove, Middlesex, 
aged 68, 

At Alexandria, Egypt, Galloway Bey, Chief 
Engineer to the Pasha of Egypt. 

At his residence, Woodcote-green, Epsom, 
Richard Harvey, Esq., in the 77th year of his 
age. 

At his son’s house, in Kensington, Thomas 
Todd, Esq., of Fenchurch-street. 

At Lansdowne House, the Earl of Kerry, in 
his 26th year. 

In Lisson-grove, the Right Hon. Lady Jane 
Lyon, in her 90th year, 


In Tilney street, Arthur Stanhope, Esq., in 
hia 84th sr og Beaty 


Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., F.L:S., &c., 
Secretary to the Zoological Society of London, 
in his 40th year. 

H A. Whatman, Esq., aged 22, Lieutenant in 
the Queen's Royal Lancers. 

At Datechet, Vice Admiral Sir John Gore, 
K.C.B., G.C.H. 

At Lianelay, Glamorganshire, Captain Sir 
Christopher Cole, R.N., K.C.B., Colonel of Ma- 
rines, and for many years M.P. for the county 
of Glamorgan. 

Lieutenant-General Butler, of the Royal 
Artillery, late Lieut..Governor of the Military 
College at Sandhurst. 
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L.ONDON. 


Stale of Newgate—The Select Com- 
mittee on Prisons have reported as their 
worm “ that it is expedient to provide 
ins for the separate confinement of 
prisoners committed for trial before the 
Central Criminal Court. That for this 
purpose, it is advisable either to recon- 
struct Newgate, or build a new prison 
adjoining the place of trial.” Govern- 
ment have adopted the plan of recon- 
struction, at an expense of 60,000/,, 
only one-half to be borne by the City. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Manchester and Liverpool Railway.— 
A general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway 
has been held at Liverpool. From the 
report read, it appeared that in caleu- 
lating the receipts and disbursements of 
the last half-year, to the 30th of June, 
there had been a progressive increase 
in every department of the company’s 
business. The receipts from the coach 
passengers had been 57,914/.; ior the 
merchandise, 47,441/., and for coals, 
4000/.; making the total receipts of the 
six months 109,355/. The expenses 
during the same period were—for bad 
debts, 223/.; coach expenses, 10,202/. ; 
carrying, 10,4632. ; directors’ expenses, 
309/.; interest, 6681/.; engines, 20,425/. ; 
police, 11577.; and other charges, too 
humerous to particularize, amounting 
in the whole to 69,953/., leaving a net 
profit of 39,4022. The mortgage debt of 
the company amounted to 427,500/., to 
pay off which it was recommended to 
create 7968 new shares of 502. each, 
which were to be offered to the pro- 
pre of 100/. shares, and to be paid 

y instalments—to wit, 10/. on each 
share on the 10th of February and on 
the 10th of August, 1837; 5/ on the 
10th of February and 10th of August, 
1838; 5/. on the 10th of February and 
10th of August, 1839; and 10/. on the 
10th of February, 1840. A dividend to 
be payable on these 50/. shares in pro- 
portion to the amount of the instal- 
ments paid. The net revenue for the 
last six months was 39,402/. 2s. 7d., to 
add to which there was a surplus of 
1569/. 7s. Jd. Outof these sums it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of 5/. per 
cent. for the half year, which would 
leave a balance of 1127/, 15s, 2d. to be 
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carried to the next half-year’s account, 
This last announcement was received b 
the assembled es with | 
cheers. A dividend of 5/. per share was 
subsequently agreed to be paid on the 
8th day of August next, and, after 
transacting other business of the com- 
pany of no general interest, the meeting 
dissolved. . 

The number of borough voters within 
the township, for the five years that 
Manchester has possessed the franchise, 
has increased in the following ratio :— 


1832 1833 «641834 «618356 =: 1836 
4828 5326 6319 7200 8083 
MIDDLESEX. 


It appears from the balance sheet of 
Hendon Union, embracing the parishes 
of Edgeware, Harrow, Hendon, Kings- 
bury, Pinner, Great and Little Scan- 
more, and Willesden, that the saving 
during the past year, ending June 24, 
on the expense of maintaining the poor 
in these eight parishes, was nearly 65 
per cent., being only 3007/., whereas. in 
the three previous years it aver 
85734. This great reduction will be 
carried still further, as the whole of the 
poor will be removed to the Hendon 
establishment, and the workhouses in 
the other parishes dispensed with. 


SUSSEX. 


The reports from the Sussex hop dis, 
tricts are somewhat conflicting, Some 
plantations are said to have suffered ma- 
terially by the late winds, while the 
bine in other places is reported to be 
looking extremely well. In this imme- 
diate neighbourhood the gardens are 

enerally looking well; but in West 
ent and in the Weald we hear the 
case is otherwise, The duty is set at 
190,000¢. 


The late chilling winds have had an 
injurious effect upon the hops, which do 
not promise to be more than an aver 
crop. The duty, which, until within a 
few days, has exceeded 250,000/., is now 
reduced to 195,000/, and 200,000/.— 
Kentish Gazette, 20th August. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The late half yearly meeting, being 
the sixth, of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company, which took 
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place at Birmingham on the 5th Aug., 
eer satisfactory to the subscribers. 

rar fr up to the 30th June, had 
amounted to 1,955,608/., the disburse- 
ments, to 1,492,100/. With a balance 
of 463,507/., it was supposed they would 
be enabled to push the works vigorously. 
The greatest difficulties were stated to 
have been surmounted, in the tunnels 
at Kensal-green, Primrose-hill, Watford, 
and Kilsby, which are nearly completed. 
The first twenty-one miles from London 
are to be opened by next spring, and 
the whole is to be finished in two years 
from this time. 


SCOTLAND. 


Grants to Schools.—In 1834, the sum 
of 10,0002, was allowed by Government 
to aid in erecting schools in Scotland. 
The money has been disbursed in twenty- 
six grants to the following places :— 





Name of School. 


Population} 
of 
District. 
Number of 
Sch olars. — 
Estimated 
Expense. 
Amount 

granted 








Aberdeen, Trinity 
parish . . 
Aberdeen, Woodside 
Aberdeen, Greyfriars 
Aberdeen, John 


ihe} 
o 
w 
g | 


K nox parish 


Nan . 
Brechin : . 
Dundee, St. David's 
Dundee, St. John's 
Dundee, Sessional 

School . 
Edinburgh, St. Ste- 

phen's . . 
Edinburgh, Tolbooth 
Edioburgh, Canon- 

gate . . . 
Figin . : . 
Glasgow, Cowceadden 
Glasgow, Gorbals 
Glasgow, St. George's 
Glasgow, Govan . 
Glasgow, Anderson 

and St. Mark's . 3, 850 
Glasgow, St. Enoch's| 6, 750 
Greenock, St. An- 

drew's . . ; ; 190 
Greenock, Highland- 

ers. . . . 1,200 €00 
Inverness . . ,324) 160 250) 125 
Leith, St. John's . 3,070) 400 1,100| 650 
Perth (Two Schools)'20 000/400 800) 400 
Palsiey (Burgh Par.) 32, 800 1,500) 700 
Wick Fisheries a 400, 1,200; 400 
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me 10,083 


The amount granted was the amount 
asked, except in two cases—those of St. 





> 
Anirew’s, Greeno:k, and St. David's 
Dundee, in both of which, the sum given 
was 30/. less than was demanded. Ap- 
plications have also been received from 
the following places: Edinburgh—St. 
Mary’s, Buccleuch, St. George's ; Dun- 
dee—Drumgith, St. Andrew’s School 
Society ; Peterhead; Paisley, 
Caledoman Canal.—According to the 
annual report just published, the Canal 


dues for last year amounted to 2665/., 
which exceeds the dues of the previous 


. year by 432/. The Commissioners think 


the introduction of steam tugs “ abso- 
lutely indispensable to give a fair chance 
of success to this great undertaking.” 
The Crinan Canal was under repair, 
and shut from 4th May to 13th July. 
The sum expended was 2775/. 


It appears from the return of “crime 
in Scotland,” that the persons commitied 
for crimes are in proportion to the whole 
population as 1 to 850—the persons 
convicted as 1 to 1260. But the propor- 
tion varies much in different counties. 
Thus (taking the committals, which give 
the most correct idea of the number of 
crimes) we find that Ross, Dumfries, and 
Stirling, have nearly the same amount 
of population; but the first has only 
20 committals, while the second has 42, 
and the third has 111. Berwick, Elgin, 
Haddington, and Caithness, have nearly 
the same pop=lation; the first has 14 
committals, the second, 18, the third, 35, 
and the fourth, 57. In Perthshire the 
com mittals were 292, or there was one 
crime for 485 inhabitants. Aberdeen 
has 321 committals, which indicates one 
crime for 553 inhabitants. Ayr has 91 
committals, or 1 for 1600 inhabitants. 
Mid-Lothian has 449 committals ; but 
many persons accused of crimes are 
brought here from distant parts of the 
country. Perhaps there may be other 
elements of uncertainty in the account, 
so far as relates to the proportion of 
of criminals in the different counties.— 
Scotsman, 

IRELAND, 


Irish Agricultural Produce imported 
info England—The amount of Irish 
corn received in the port of London 
alone, since the Ist of January in the 
present year, has been—Wheat, 15,251 
qrs.; Barley, 8448 qrs.; Oats, 381,718 
qrs.; Peas, 7350 qrs.; Flour, 3577 sacks. 























